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Mrs. M. A. Tec. 


MADAM, 


Miniſter af State, that 1 inſcribe. this 


| 1 is not to a great Man, a Prince, or a 


Work; but to you whoſe Rank is not 


ſuperior to my own. But, though not diſ- 


tinguiſhed by Birth or Fortune, you have 


a Superiority of a nobler kind, ariſing from 
your perſonal Merit, from your Under- 


ſtanding and Virtus: Conſidered in this 
Light, the lovely Menogui appears far moge 


worthy of my Reſpe& and Veneration, 


than thoſe vain Objects of popular Ad- 


miration, who have nothing but their 
Pomp and ſplendid Titles to recommend 


B | them. 
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them. I have ſomewhere in this Book * 
obſerved, that if Virtue were to become 


viſible, we ſhould ſee the Deity himſelf in 


all the Glory of his Majeſty and Holineſs. 


And I add here, that if in condeſcenſion | 
to our Weakneſs ſhe were to appear in a, 


human Form, ſhe would aſſume yours; 
at leaſt ſhe could not chuſe any more fit 
to render herſelf amiable and engaging to 
Mankind, To whom then more properly 
than to you, Madam, can I addreſs a 
Work conſecrated to her Honour ? And 
certainly a Diſcourſe of this kind cannot 
but meet with a favourable Reception from 
one whoſe Manners and Character are ſo 
pure. Nay, I will venture to add, that 
the Author himſelf deſerves ſome Re- 
gard from you, The Morality which pre- 
vails through this Book is ſtrict and unex- 
ceptionable; and this Morality is truly 


mine, it is the genuine Expreſſion of the 


Sentiments of my Heart. A Friend who 
is governed by ſuch Principles may be 
ſafely encouraged ; hawever ſtrong his 
Paſſion for you may be, you need have no 
ae ad of being ſeduced by him. 

I freely 
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I freely allow you all the Honour of your 


| IF Virtue, but do not envy me the Exerciſe 
of mine. I know, Madam, your Prudence 
would ſufficiently guard you againſt the 


Snares of a Lover; but be aſſured that my 
Virtue will never ſuffer me to lay any in 


1 ; your Way. You would do me a ſignal In- 
jury in imagining that-I am virtuous only 


becauſe you are ſo ; this would be to form 
a very wrong Judgment of that Affection 
and Reſpet with which I bave the Ho- 


nour to be, Madam, 


Your moſt Humble 


and moſt Obedient Servant, 


PANAGES 


£& * , - 
| | E 


Authors commonly do, that one of my 


| Tu not begin with telling my Reader, as : 


> Friends had, by ſome Means or other, got a 
Copy of the following Work, and was juſt going 


to put it to the Preſs, when my good Fortune 


giving me timely notice of the Affair, I rather 


choſe to publiſh it myſelf, than to have looſe 
uncorrected Papers expoſed to the View of the 


World; becauſe all this would be entirely falſe; 
and beſides, I think the Artifice is now grown | 


too ſtale. The Truth is, my Genius 1s fome- 
what turned towards Moral Philoſophy ; and as 
an Inclination to write Books, and to publiſh 
all our Thoughts whether good or bad, is the 


_ prevailing Diftemper of the Age, the Infection 


has reached me, and I have ſet myſelf to mora- 
lize by Chapters. The Motive which deter- 
mines me is indeed Self. love; it would be vain 
to deny it; but however another and a nobler is 
joined with it, which is the Love of Virtue. 


Burning with a ſacred Zeal in her Cauſe, my 
Deſire 


; 
; 
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Decke is to render all my Readers virtuous, 
I know well that I ſhall not ſucceed ; but were 


I ſure of gaining only one'in a thouſand, how- 
ever laborious the Occupation may be, my only 
Employment for the future, ſhould be to write 
Books, and all upon the ſame Subject. | 

If the Reader conſiders the Title of the follow- 
ing Treatiſe, he will not expect more from me 
than I have promiſed. - Manners are the Subject 
of it; Religion is no further conſidered than as 


it is neceſſary to Morality ; and Natural Reli - 


gion being ſufficient for moral Purpoſes, I con- 
fider no other. I would have a Mahometan 
read me as well as a Chriſtian ; I write for all 

Mankind. | 
Some perhaps might think it more modeſt, 
had I entitled this Work Moral Eſſays ; but this 
would have been imitating a Divine of the laſt 
Century. Now I muſt own I have no Inclina- 
tion to interfere with any of thoſe Gentlemen, 
The Title of Moral Reflections could by no 
Means be allowed; it has been in too ill Re- 
pute for five and thirty Years.-paſt ; and I do 
not much chuſe to expoſe myſelf to eccleſiaſtical 
Cenſure, I might alſo have called it An Eſſay 
ou Manners ; but beſides that the Bookſellers 
Shops are already overſtocked with Eſſays, it is 
in my Opinion an unpardonable Rudeneſs for a 
I Man 


mn . 
Man to profeſs that he is making an Eſay or 
Trial of his Genius at the Expence of the Pub- 
lic: Whoever enters the Liſts publicly, ought, Wl 
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I think, to be ſure of his Strength beforehand. 


I have therefore entitled it ſimply Manners ; be- 
cauſe I deſcribe the Mapners of Men both as 


they really are, and as they ought to be. 


I think it my Duty to proteſt againſt any | 
Key that may be invented to the Characters I 
have drawn, and any invidious Applications that 
may be made of them. To ſay that I had no | 


particular Perſons in View, would be a Falſ- 


hood, and a uſeleſs one too, becauſe I ſhould 


not be believed. I have indeed drawn all my 
Pictures from Nature, otherwiſe I ſhould have 


run a Riſk of painting imaginary Beings ; but I : * 
have not diſtinctly marked any of my Origi- 


nals; their Names are an impenetrable Secret 
which I keep locked up in my own Breaſt, The 


Strokes of the vicious Characters are taken from 


vicious Men; but the Number of the Vicious is 


too great to juſtify the Application to any one 
in particular. 


I have in many Places only deſcribed a Vice, 
and left the Picture to ſpeak for itſelf, without 
deſcanting on its Deformity, If, according to 


Virgil's Deſcription, I were to paint the enor- 


mous Chief of the us would there be any 
| need 
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4 need to add, that Polyphemus is a hideous Mon- 


© ſter ? I have done the ſame with reſpect to the 


| 4 Virtues ; I have often drawn their ſeveral 
W Graces and Beauties, without loading the Re- 


preſentation with a tedious Panegyric. 5 
When I lay down any moral Principle which | 


ss acknowledged even by the Vicious themſelves, 
Ido not formally ſet myſelf to confirm it by 
Arguments. What Occaſion is there to prove, 
chat Calumny, falſe Witneſs, and Treachery, 
are criminal? 


I have in this Work addreſſed myſelf more 


to the Affections than to the Imagination; be- 
cauſe the former was both eaſier to me, and 
more ſuitable to the Nature of Morality, which 
ss a practical Science, It is of more Importance 
in the correcting depraved Minds, to affect the 
Heart, than to pleaſe the Fancy; for even to 


convince the Underſtanding is not the principal 
thing. It was this perhaps that gave Occaſion 
to that pious Saying of the celebrated Mr. Da- 
cier *, It is unbecoming the Majeſty of God 
« to prove the Neceſſity, Juſtice or Truth of 


„ what he requires; he makes us love his Com- 


„ mandments, and this is more than proving 
them.“ How could I wiſh that I too had 
the Power of making Virtue beloved! it would 


| not then have a ſingle Enemy upon Earth. 


* Preface to Plato. 


If any of my Readers were to tell me with 
Sincerity, that I have wrote a good Book, 1 
ſhould, no doubt, be pleaſed ; but I ſhould be 


much more To, were he to add, © You have 


&* inſpired me with the Love of Virtue.” 


\ 


e : 


ER ELIMINARY DISCOURSE 


e 


CONCERNING 


VIRTU E. 


HE Character of a Man of Honour may 
be left to thoſe who chuſe to take up 


with it. The Purchaſe of it is too cheap 
to give any juſt Ground of Envy to a generous 
Mind. A confident and aſſuming Air, an eaſy For- 
tune, with the Vices in Faſhion, are what con- 
ſtitute the Man of Honour. Virtue is entirely out 
of the Queſtion. 

Nor is the Vomanof Honour much more eſtimable ; 
all the Title that Egli has to the Appellation, is 
her not having publicly proclaimed that ſhe ws 
feſſes Gallantry and Intrigue. 

And yet eaſy as it may ſeem to merit either of 
theſe Characters in the limited Senſe which Cuſ- 
tom has affixed to them, we may ſtill find upon 
Examination that there are many who lay claim to 


| them without any juſt Pretenſions. 


An unhappy Wretch, preſſed by Want, ſtops a 
Paſſenger in the Street and robs him of his Purſe; 
GC | this 
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this is a Man void of Honour; if you queſtion it, 

the Gallows will determine the Controverſy. 1 
But the Man who has enriched himſelf by Plun - 
der and Extortion, and by preying on the Ne- 
ceſſities of his Country ; let him have a magnificent 
Houſe, an Equipage and a Title; though he tri- 
umphs in the public Diſtreſs, though his Fortune 
be raiſed on the Ruins of five hundred Families, 


fill he is a Man of Honour, becauſe he is rich, and 
has not met with the juſt Reward of his Crimes. 
A young and beautiful Woman difplays, per- 


haps beyond the Bounds of Decency, the Charms 


ſhe has received from Nature, and farther heightens 
them by all the Elegance of Dreſs, by Paint, Patches 
and the like Methods; but ſhe is on foot, and with- 
out a Servant to attend her. This is a Woman of no 53 


 #Honour, ſhe is even pointed at. 


Near to her you may ſee another, dreſt in 
the ſame manner, but ſhe rides in a Coach and 
ſix, and is therefore a Woman of unqueſtionable 
Reputation and Character. F 

All the Men of Honour together are leſs worth 
than one virtuous Man. The only Foundation of 
their Titles, is their Proſperity, Wealth ald In- 
tereſt in the World ; take from them theſe frail | 


Supports, and their Honour which depends on 


them will undergo a like Revolution with their 
Fortune. The ſame Word in our Language ſig- 


niſies an unfortunate Man, and one deſtitute of Ho- 


nour, we call each of them a. Mieth; and what 
elſe indeed is a Man of Honour, in the uſual Senſe ; 


of the Expreflion, when once the Charny of his 


Grandeur is vaniſhed ? 
But 


ut 


concerning VIRTUE. 2 


Baut the virtuous Man derives his Dignity from 
nis Manners, a ſure Title, which is fo far from 
being deſtroyed by Adverſity, that it receives a new 
L uſtre from it. The Mirian Miniſter, the Enemy 
of the Jeiſb Nation, loſt his Honour with his 
Life; but I eſteem Fouquet in his Diſgrace, and re- 
verence St. Lewis though in Chains. 


By Manners I mean a Conduct regulated by the 


| ö Knowledge and Love of Virtue. I ſay the Know- 


ledge and Love ; for without the Knowledge of 


Virtue we ſhall have only the Manners of the Vul- 
gar; and without the Love of it, only the Manners 
|| a of the Great, or in other Words, none at all. We 


muſt be acquainted with Virtue before we can love 


| | it; and when we love it, we ſhall infallibly prac- 
cd iſe it. 


But do not form your Idea of Virtue upon the 
Model of Cleobulus, Philemon, or any other parti- 
cular Perſon whom you eſteem virtuous. Example 
is a dangerous Guide, and never fails to miſlead 
thoſe who blindly follow it. It is with Example as 
with Advice; we can reap no Benefit from it, un- 
leſs we are qualified to judge of its Value. Bad Ex- 
amples are pernicious, by leading us to the Practice 


ol Vice ; but the Good are alſo ſometimes hurtful 


by limiting us in the Practice of Virtue. For unleſs 


che Examples we propoſe to ourſelves are every 
way perfect (and where ſhall we find ſuch ?) while 


we imitate them, nay, though we ſhould in ſome 
reſpects excel them, our Attainments muſt be low 
and defective. For this Reaſon, doubtleſs, the 
C 2 Author 
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Author of Chriſtianity did not direct his Diſciples Ml 


to imitate ſuch an Apoſtle, Anchoret, King or Fa- 


ther of a Family; but his Command is, Be perfec2 Wl 
as your Heavenly Father is perfect. No one can at- 
tain to what is truly great by Imitation, unleſs the 
Pattern itſelf be inimitable. 


Theophilus is a pious Man whoſe Defires nd Af. 4 


fections tend only towards Heaven; but the Con- 


tempt he has for the Things of this World, extends 
to all Mankind who inhabit it; and excepting that 
ſmall Circle of the Ele& who viſit him and receive 
his Inſtructions, he looks upon all Men as profane 
and worldly, as hated of God, and conſequently to 
be hated by him. You think to become a Saint by 
imitating Theophilus ; no, you would become hard- 

hearted, haughty and arrogant, incapable of Affec- 
tion, Indulgence or Pity, a bad Father, a bad Huſ- 
band, and which is {till worſe, incorrigible in your | 


Faults, becauſe you would cheriſh them as Vir- 


tues. | 
Cleanthes is a Man of Honour, as incapable of a 
mean Compliance as of a criminal Action. But his I 
T emper is harſhand ſevere, he is always out of Hu- 
mour with Mankind, always ready to think ill of | 
others, unwilling to allow even the Good which | 
he ſees in them, and perhaps more diſpleaſed with 
the Proſperity of the Wicked than with their 
Crimes. What would be the Conſequence of your 
imitating Cleanthes ? You would be moroſe and un- 
ſociable, a uſeleſs Friend to Virtue, making it ra- 
ther feared than loved by others, who would think 
you 


„ — % 


AT 


concerning VIRTUE, 2 


you were virtuous yourſelf only from a Spirit of 


Contradiction. 
Damis is juſt the reverſe; he is a Friend to all 


Mankind without Diſtinction; he never contra- 


dicted any body in his Life, but conforms to the 
Opinions of all he meets with, let them be ever o 
oppoſite to each other. He would be the moſt 
ſtrenuous Aſſertor of Virtue, if he were to converſe 
only with the Virtuous. He has not the Courage 
to be vicious, nor has he Reſolution enough to 
blame thoſe who are ſo. You cannot ſure propoſe 
Damis as a Pattern for Imitation; for were you to 
reſemble him, you would be only inſipidly com- 
plaiſant, with a weak Head and wavering Heart, 


| aſhamed by Turns of Vice and Virtue, as your Com- 


pany happened to be good or bad. 

Themira is often recommended as a veimplent 
Pattern of Chaſtity, to thoſe of the fair Sex who 
are expoſed to Danger by entering into the World 
young, unexperienced, and open to the Impreſſions 
of Love. I do not mean to difpute her Right to 
this Character: Some chaſte Women, 'doubtleſs 
there are; Boileau has reckoned up no leſs than 
three; and though the Number were to be dimi- 
niſhed by two Thirds, Themira might perhaps re- 
main the Phenix of her Sex. Butlet her be imitated 
only in this ſingle Point; for ſhe thinks that Chaſ- 
tity ſupplies the Place of every Virtue, and that be- 
cauſe ſhe has maintained her conjugal Fidelity, ſhe 
has a right to indulge a capricious clamorous Hu- 
mour, to tyrannize over her Children, harraſs her 


Servants, to ridicule, ſlander, and cheat at Cards. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe who follow her Example will indeed be Wo⸗ 


men of Honour, but certainly not Women of Merit. | 


Tany one had reaſon to be pleaſed with the Virtue 
of Themira, it would be her Huſband ; but how 
n_ does he pay for that Virtue ! 

We often meet with Examples of this kin; 
which ſtrike at firſt View: Some good Feature in a 
Perfon's Character engages our Liking, and pre- 
judices us in his Favour : Such a one, are we apt 
to ſay, is a virtuous Man. By no means. None 
deſerve that Character from the Practice. of a ſingle 
Virtue, but from a ſincere Regard to all. Hell is 
fall of the Partially- virtuous, and whoever has not 


the true Touch-ſtone to diſtinguiſh the pure Metal 
from the baſe, is in Danger of increaſing the Num- 


ber. Now this Touch-ſtone is no other than the 
Knowledge of Virtue. 
But what, it may be ſaid, is Virtue? It is the 


faithful, ſteady Diſcharge of thoſe Obligations which 


Reaſon ' dictates. | And what is Reaſon itſelf but 
a Portion of the Divine Wiſdom, with which the 
Creator has furniſhed our Minds, i in order to direct 
us in our Duty? | 
It may be further aſked, what is this Duty, 
whence does it reſult, and by what Law is it pre- 
ſcribed? I anſwer, the Law which preſcribes it is 


the immutable Will of God, to which right Reaſon 


obliges us to conform ourſelves ; and in this Con- 
formity Virtue conſiſts. No Law which has com- 


menced ſince the Creation, or which may ever 


ceaſe t# be in Force, can conſtitute Virtue; for be- 
fore the Exiſtence gf ſuch a Law, Mankind could 
not 
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not be bound to obſerve it; but they were certainly 


concerning VIRTUE, 


under an Obligation to be virtuous from the Bos 


ginning. 
Princes may make Laws or repeal them, but 


3 ; | voy can neither make nor deſtroy Virtue: And 


how indeed ſhould they be able to do what is im- 


: i poſſible to the Deity himſelf, Virtue being as im- 


mutable in its Nature as the divine Will which is 
the Ground of it. | 

A Prince may command his Subjects to pay cer- 
tain Taxes and Subſidies, may forbid them to ex- 
port certain Commodities, or to introduce thoſe of 
a foreign Country. The faithful Obſervance of 
theſe Laws makes obedient Subjects, but does it 
make virtuous Men? And would any one ſeriouſly 
think himſelf poſſeſſed of a Virtue the more for hav- 
ing never dealt in painted Callice ? Or if the Prince 
ſhould by his Authority abrogate theſe Laws, would 
any one fay that he had abrogated Virtue ? 118 
It is the fame with all poſitive Laws ; they all 
had a Beginning, are all liable to Exceptions, may 
all be diſpenſed with, and even aboliſhed. That Law 
alone which is engraven on our Hearts by the Hand 
of the Creator, is unchangeable, and of univerſal 
and eternal Obligation. But, ſay ſome, the hu- 


„„ man Mind is like a ſtormy Sea, inceſſantly agt- 


« tated by the Violence of a thouſand impetuous 
ec Paſſions, ſometimes uniting their Force, and 


« ſometimes oppoſing each other, To engrave 


« Laws on the Heart of Man, is to engrave them, 


* not even on the lighteſt Sand, but on the moſt 
e inconſtant and fluctuating Wave. What Eyes 
7 (e are 
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ce are then piercing enough to diſcern thoſe ſacred 


Characters? 


Mere rhetorical tos | Tt is not the 
Weakneſs of our Sight, but our Negligence and 
Inattention, that hinders us from diſcerning them; 
or if they ever n to be quite effaced, it is but 
for a Moment. | 

There are two diſtinct Regions in 1 the human 
Heart; the one is an Iſland juſt raiſed above the 
Level of the Water; the other is the Water itſelf ® 
which ſurrounds it. On the Surface of the Ifland, Z 
which is white, hard and even, like a Table of the 
fineſt Parian Marble, are engraven the ſacred Pre- | 
cepts of the Law of Nature. Near theſe Characters 
ſtands a Youth in a reſpectful Attitude, with his 
Eyes fixed on the Inſcription which he reads again 
and again aloud. This is the Genius of the Iſland, 
and is called The Love of Virtue. The Water which 
encompaſſes the Iſland is indeed ſubject to frequent 


Ebbs and Flows; the gentleſt Zephyr will put it in 


Agitation; then it grows turbid, it roars and 
ſwells, it overflows the Inſcription, and the Charac- 
ters are no longer ſeen, nor the Voice of the Ge- 
nius heard. But the Storm ſoon ceaſes, a Calm 
ſucceeds, the Surface of the Ifland riſes from the 
Deep fairer than ever, and the Genius reſumes his 
Employment. | 


It you ſuppoſe Mankind obliged to practiſe the 
Law of Nature, you muſt alſo ſuppoſe them ac- 


quainted with it. What would you ſay of a tyran- 
nical Prince who ſhould require his Subjects to obey 


his Will, without taking any care to inform them 
of 
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d oe it? The moſt arbitrary Monarchs never carried 
teir Caprice fo far as this. Is Juſtice then different 

e com itſelf? does it vary ſo much i in the Divine Be- 

d WS: ing from what it is in Mankind ? or ſhall we fay, 

chat God the tendereſt of Parents, acts leſs equitably 

ut chan a Tyrant ? 

3 Bu, fay you, it is juſt in God thus to leave 
in Bc Men in Darkneſs and Ignorance. Their own 
he BY <« Crimes have extinguiſhed the Natural Light in 
It „ their Minds, and their Blindneſs ĩs to be charged 


d, « only upon themſelves.” 
he Very well; let us ſuppoſe them ever ſo deſerving. | 
©- WR of this pretended Blindneſs ; yet ſince it is inflicted L 
IS on them, the Practice of their Duty is become impoſ- 
is ſible; but ſtill the Obligation does not ceaſe ; and is it 
in an infinitely juſt and merciful Being that continues 
d, to require of them what they do not even know they 
ch are obliged to perform ? Suppoſe I have ordered my 
nt. Servant to carry a Meſſage; inſtead of obeying me, 
in We he has perhaps ſpeat his Time in ſome boiſterous 
nd WT Diverſion, by which he has broke his Leg. This 
ac- 


8 is a Fault, and I might juſtly reſent it; but if I 
W were to require him to go on other Errands before 


um his Leg was ſet, what Character would you beſtow 
85 upon me ? 
s 


But I appeal to you yourſelf, who take fo much 
RE W Pains to prove Mankind abſolutely deſtitute of all 

F moral Diſcernment ; you have doubtleſs more than 
once violated the Law of Nature in ſome Inſtance 
_ ; or other; and you muſt allow that your Conſcience 
{+4 has reproached you for theſe Violations of it; which 
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is an evident Proof that Fo were not ignorant of 
Its Precepts. 


Though all Mankind without 83 were 
vicious, yet · if the Vice of Hypocriſy were to be 


found amongſt them, I ſhould be {till perſuaded 
that Virtue was not unknown to them ; for Hypo- 
crites, though wicked themſelves, are Witneſſes in | 


favour of the Divine Law which they tranſgreſs, 
by their diſſembled conformity to it. 


* c The Law,” ſays Cicero, © js not a human In- 
c“ vention, nor an arbitrary political Conſtitution; 


& it is-in its Nature eternal and of univerſal Obli- 
& gation. The Violence which Tarquin offered 
« to Lucretia was a Breach of this eternal Law ; and 


ce though the Romans at that time might have no 
cc written Law which condemned ſuch kind of 
& Crimes, his Offence was not the leſs heinous. | 


& For this Law of Reaſon did not then begin when 


ce it was firſt committed to Writing. Its original 5 


& js as ancient as the divine Mind; for the true 


cc primitive and ſupreme Law is no other than the 


ö „ unerring 
* Hanc igitur video ſapientiſſimorum fuiſſe ſenfentiam, 
legem neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque ſcitum 
aliquod eſſe populorum, ſed, aeternum quiddam quod 


univerſum mundum regeret, imperandi prohibendique ſa- 
Nec ſi Ly Sexto Tarquinio nulla 


;entia. 
ad ſcripta lex de ſtupris, idcireo non contra illam 
legem ſempiternam Sextus Tarquinius vim Lucretia 
Tricipitini filiae intulit ; erat enim ratio profecta a rerum 
natura; et ad recte faciendum iropellens, & a delicto avo- 
cans ; quae non tum denique incipit lex eſſe, cum ſeripta 
eſt, fed tum, cum orta eſt : orta autem eſt, ſimul cum 
* divina; quamobrem lex vera atque princeps, apta 

jubendum, & & ad vetandum, ratio eſt recta ſummi 


Joie De Leg. Lib. II. 
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aiguſa in omnes, conſtans, ſempiterna 

lee Rome, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia poſthac: ſed et 
Jemnes gentes, & omni tempore, una lex, et ſempiterna 
4 & immortalis continebit, unuſque erit communis quaſi 
W magilter, & imperator omnium deus ille, legis hüjus in- 


Nemox, diſceptator, lator. Fragm Lib. de Rep. ap. 5 
ant. Lib. VI. Cap, vi. 


concerning vx rvu r. it. 


9 te unerring Reafon of the great Jupiter. And in 
7 another Place he ſays, „ This Law is founded in 


« Nature, it is univerſal, immutable, and eternal. 


( Tt is ſubject to no Change from any Difference of 
3 1 Place or Time; it extends invariably to all Ages 


1 „ and Nations, like the ſovereign Dominion of 
( that Being who is the Author of ie +. 10 f 


This then may paſs for an inconteſtable -ITruth; 


5 | that the Laws of Virtue are imprinted i in ſtrong 
Characters on our Minds. Violent Paſſions may 
indeed for a while conceal them from our View, 


but can never efface them, becauſe they are inde- 
lible. 


There is another Cauſe which ſometimes hinders 


| | us from diſcerning them, and of which Men are ge- 
nerally leſs aware; and that is a Number of Laws 


of an inferior Rank, which we learn from our ear- 


| | lieft Infancy z and being long accuſtomed to look. 
gon them with Veneration, we are apt to give them 
5 an equal Place in our Eſteem, with that original 


Law. which determines our eſſential Obligations. 
Laws are of different kinds; ſome tend to promote 


Virtue, others are foreign, and others contrary to it, 


In the firſt Claſs are thoſe Laws of which I have 


been ſpeaking, ſuch/as are originally implanted in 


2 1 8 our 


1 Ft quidem vers lex recta ratio, naturae congruens, 
nec crit alia 
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our Minds, are known to all Men, and adopted. by 
almoſt all the Religions in the World. Let theſ 
1 be held ſacred; the greater Reverence you have for 
{1 them, the more will you improve in Virtue. 
Among the Laws of the ſecond Claſs are thoſe M 
1 which in different Religions regulate the external 
| | Form of Divine Worſhip. Though theſe may have 
it no direct Tendency to promote Virtue, neither on 
| | the other hand have they i in general any bad Influ- 
1 ence on it. But they may be abuſed; and they un- 
if} queſtionably are ſo, when upon a Competition with 
1108 the Laws of the firſt Claſs, the Preference is given 
{ 1 8 to theſe. The Law of Nature is the eldeſt Law, and 
1 all Religions of later Date ought, as younger Siſters, 
100 to ſubmit to it. It is Ignorance of this Maxim 
Will which produces ſo much falſe Devotion and Super- 
0 ſtition in the World. 1 
- Orgor's only Companion was his Daughter Phi- 
lethes. He was one Day ſeized with a fainting if 
Fit; his Daughter gave him ſome Salts to ſmell to, 
which afforded him no Relief. Mean while the 
Hour of divine Service being come, Philothea re- 
if commends her Father to the Care of Heaven and | 
| | her Servant, ſnatches her Hood and her Prayer- 
1 Book and hurries to Church. The Service was 
lll. | particular, and laſted long. Orgon dies unaſſiſted, 
1 and even unperceived. Had he been laid in a 
| warm bed and proper Care been taken, the Acci- 
111 dent would have been of no Conſequence. Orgon 
1 might ſtill have lived, if his Daughter had for once | 


| i i abſented from Church. But Philothea thought that ; 
1 the Sound of the Bells was the Voice of God, and 
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that it was an heroic Action to prefer che divine 


Commands to the tendereſt Calls of Nature. Ac- 


cordingly, upon her Return, ſhe made a moſt ge- 
nerous ſurrender of her Father's Life to Heaven, 


and thought her Devotion the more meritorious, 


as ſhe had ſacrificed ſo much on its Account. 

Lais has all her Life proſtituted her Charms to 
the higheſt Bidder ; ſhe has ſtill Beauty enough re- 
maining to make new Conqueſts; and you need 
| not fear that ſhe will negle& to improve that Ad- 
vantage. She has indeed ſome Scruples about her 
Manner of Life, and intends ſome Time or other 
| to make a decent Retreat; but in the mean while 
for the Repoſe of her Conſcience, ſhe orders a Maſs 

to be perform'd once a Week to the bleſſed Virgin. 

But nothing throws ſuch an Obſcurity on the 
Ideas of Virtue originally impreſſed on our Minds, 
as thoſe falſe religious Opinions, or political Laws, 
which are contrary to the Purity of the Law of 
Nature. Upon our Entrance into the World we 
find theſe Laws already eſtabliſhed ; they are ſtampt 
with the venerable Seal of Religion, and of fove- 
reign Authority. How then ſhould any one imagine 
that what they command is criminal, or what my 
forbid is virtuous ? 

A young Spartan who had been dextrous enough 
to commit a Theft without being taken in the 
Fact, was fo far from thinking it criminal, that he 
applauded himſelf for his Ingenuity. Or if he had 
a private Intrigue with a married Woman, it was 
a Gallantry authorized by the Cuſtom of his Coun- - 
try, and the Example of Jupiter himfelf. any 


: 
: 
: 
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How many even civilized Nations have been Bar- 
barians in Religion, and from a Principle of Devo- 


tion have offered human Sacrifices to the Deity ? 
And if the Spirit of Fanaticiſm be not reſtrained, 
God, even the God of the Chriſtians, will every Day 
ſee his Altars ſmoke with the Blood of the like Vic- 
tims. May he have forgot the horrid Sacrifices' of 
this kind which were offered to. him by our Fore- 
fathers! | 

While any Crime is 18. upon as an Offence 
againſt the civil Government, the Example is leſs 
dangerous; nor is it likely to be ſteadily per- 


ſiſted in, as the Offender ſeldom thinks himſelf 
innocent; but if it be countenanced by Law or 


univerſal Cuſtom, then it gives a deep and fatal 
Wound to the Mind, not only robbing it of its 
Innocence, but which is infinitely worſe, render- 
ing it incapable of Repentance, 


Vice gains but a ſlender Advantage when ſhe only 


draws ſome Followers into her Party; but when 
ſhe ſupplants Virtue and uſurps her Name, her 
Triumph is compleat. 


And what then, ſay you, becomes of theſe- as 


nate Principles of Morality, when thus buried un- 


dex the Trophies of Vice? I anſwer, that like the 


Sun behind a Cloud, though obſcured, they ſtill 
give ſufficient Light to direct thoſe whoſe Sight. is 
good. A general Perverſion of Morality does indeed 
authorize the Vicious in their Crimes, but will 


never corrupt a Heart that is truly virtuous ; and 


thoſe who blinded by Paſſion, plunge headlong . 


into the Torrent, would ſtart back with, Horror, 


if the Tumult in their Minds would ſuffer them 


but 
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but for a Moment to attend to the Voice of Reaſon 
_ within them. iin W 


I doubt not but ſome of the Lacedemonians ab- 


bained from Theft, tho' it was permitted by their 


Laws; and I know that at Rome, where as well as at 


Sparta, a laſcivious Jupiter was worſhipped, Adul- 


tery was eſteemed criminal. 

The good Man as well as the bad, ee with 
the Cuſtom of his Country in every thing that is 
not contrary to Virtue, and a wiſe: Man is even | 
more careful to do this than a Fool; but an im- 


| moral Man goes farther, and would rejoice i if Virtue 


itſelf were out of Faſhion. 
Irene was born of illuſtrious but unfortunate Pa- 
rents: It was her Lot to ſpend her earlieſt Years in 


| the Retirement of a Cloiſter, where the virtuous 
| Diſpoſitions which Nature had implanted in her 


Heart, being cultivated by ſkilful Hands, acquired 


daily Strength and Improvement. When the great 


Diſpoſer of human Events ſaw that ſhe was ſuffi- 


| ciently furniſhed with ſettled Principles of Wiſdom 


to reſiſt the Snares of Example, of Honour and 
Pleaſure, he raiſed her by an unexpected Turn of 


bis Providence to a Rank ſtill more eminent than 


that of her Anceſtors, and placed her on the moſt 
ſhining Theatre that the World affords ; how dan- 
gerous a Situation, were her Virtue leſs firmly eſta- 
bliſhed ! But rene is immoveable as a Rock; tho' 
ſurrounded with Flatterers, ſhe remains humble ; 
in the midſt of Tumult and Hurry ſhe lives re- 
tired ; her Piety is not abated, though the Air ſhe 
breathes is tainted with Irreligion; though adorn'd 
with the moſt- magnificent and coſtly Dreſs, her 

Countenanoe 
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Cauntenance ſtill retains its native Modeſty; and 
while Diſſimulation, Falſhood and Treachery pre- 
vail around her, her Lips are the Seat of Candor, 
Truth and Sincerity. 80 true is it, that the Tor- 
rent of Example has no Influence over a Heart 
which is virtuous from Principle. | 

But let the young Clo be placed in the ſame 
Scene of Life; the Licentiouſneſs which prevails 
there, far from alarming her, is moſt exactly ſuited 
to her Inclinations ; the Behaviour of thoſe around 
her is the fame that ſhe would chuſe to practiſe; it 
would be a Pain to her to be more reſerved. If you 
knew the Character of Chloꝭ and the Principles ſhe 
has imbibed, you would never apprehend any 
Danger to her from bad Examples. Her natural 
Love of Pleaſure, which was ſtrengthened by her 
Education, anticipated all the ill Effects of Ex- 
ample. 

Upon the whole, if we are © VER of our Duty, 
it 45 owing to the Corruption of our Morals, and | 
the Violence of our Paſſions. Let us ſilence them 
for a Moment, and the Voice of Reaſon will cer- 
tainly be heard. Let us comply with her kind In- 
vitations, ſhe waits only for our Conſent to make 
us happy 

„What — is it ſhe requires? What ſhould, we 
a do 1 

Love Ged, ie. your ſelves, love your Fellow 
RD. ; theſe are all your Obligations ; from 
the firſt of them ariſes Piety, from the ſecond Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and the third produces all the Social Virtues. 


MANN ERS. 
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Of PIETY. 
OM E perhaps may think that piety is a Sub- 
8 ject which does not properly belong to Philo- 


ſophy. This I ſhall readily grant, if it be 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the Practice of any particular 


Form of external Worſhip ; but if we conſider it 


according to my Idea of it, as a natural Sentiment 
of Love, Reverence and Gratitude towards God, 
why may not the Philoſopher be allowed to treat 
of it? Whatever does not exceed the Sphere of 
Reaſon and the Light of Nature, is ſurely within 
his Province. ; 

There is ſomething terrible to many People in 
8 the Word Philoſopher, becauſe there are very few. 
who underſtand the true Meaning of it. | 
= Among the Greeks and Romans, but eſpecially, 
the former, Philoſophers were in ſome tolerable Re- 
pute, and were thought entitled to the public 
Eſteem, on account of their ſuperior Penetration 
and extenſive Knowledge. 

Among us this Word conveys a very different | 
Idea. In the College-Language, Philoſophers : are 

D a Set 


— er 


a Set of Men diſtinguiſhed by a long level Coun "4 
and a taſſeled Cap, who inſtru Youth in an Art | 
of Reaſoning which confounds Reaſon "itſelf, and 
teach them to give an Air of Demonſtration to the 
moſt uncertain Theories, and to render the plaineſt 
Truths perplexed and dubious. | 
But theſe are not the Philoſophers that Men are 
afraid of; they are eſteemed of ſo little Conſequence, | 
as not to be worth even the Trouble of cenſuring. 

There is another ſort of them not remarkable 
for any Singularity of Habit, who firmly believe 
thoſe Truths which are certain, and are ſure to ſuſ- 
pend their Aſſent where Evidence is wanting. 

If you aſk the common People what they think 
of a Philoſopher of this kind, they will tell you, he 
is a fantaſtical Humouriſt, who takes upon him to 
controul all our Actions, treats moſt of our Opi- 
nions with Contempt as idle Prejudices, believes | 
neither Spirits nor Witches, and perhaps does not 


even believe a God. 
+ But put the fame Queſtion to a Man of Senſe ; a 


Philoſopher, he will anſwer, is one who examines 
before he believes, and thinks before he acts; and 
who, conſequently, when he is determined, can- 
not fail of being firm in his Belief and ſteady in his 
Conduct, ' 


It is certainly among Men of this Character, that 


true and rational Piety is to be found; and he who 


feels it muſt be allowed to be beſt qualified to de- 
ſcribe it. Piety, then, is within the Juriſdiction 
of the FR ; and it is from Philoſophy that 

| 1 bor- 
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I borrow what I ſhall here lay before my Reader on 


this Subject. 
The Exiſtence of God ſeems to me a Truth 


which many Arguments would only obſcure, and 
which is never made a Queſtion but in the Schools. 


If there are any who really doubt of it, their Caſe 


is to be pitied. This very Circumſtance proves 


that their Underſtanding is diſordered ; and conſc- 
quently all Reaſoning would be loſt upon them. 
The Idea of the ſovereign Perfections of God is 
as general and uniform in the Minds of Men as that 
of his Exiſtence. We all agree that he is poſſeſſed of 
every Perfection of an intelligent Being, in an in- 


finite Extent, and without the leaſt Allay of any - 
thing wrong or defective; and in a Word, that 


his Majeſty, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Juſtice and Power 
are unlimited and perfect. This, I ſay, is generally 
acknowledged ; but yet there are ſome dangerous 
Sophiſts who give us very ſtrange n 
of the Deity. 

The Wicked, it ſeems, in David s Time cad 5 in 
his Heart, There is ns God; but he has now learned 
better ; Atheiſm is not his Fault ; he believes a 
God, but it is one much of the ſame. kind with. 


thoſe of Epicurns; a Deity who thinks it too mean 


and laborious a Taſk to take any Account of the 


Affairs of this /lower World; who is neither. of- 


fended at the Crimes of Men, nor eſteems himſelf 
honoured by their Worſhip; who unconcernedly 
leaves us to act a ſhort infignificant Part upon the 
Stage of the World, and then be ſcen no more. 
This haughty D.vinity who makes no Difference 

D 2 between 
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between a 0 0 Creature and a unte, has 
neither Rewards for Virtue, nor Puniſhments for 
Vice; he looks upon us only as deſpicable Ma- 
chines, all whoſe Intelligence and Activity conſiſt 
in a well-contriv'd Mechaniſm ; and like thoſe 
Bubbles which are formed upon the Surface of the 
Water by a Shower of Rain, we juſt riſe into Be- 
ing, and in a Moment vaniſh for ever. 

Such a Deity is indeed well enough ſuited to 
thoſe who conſider the Practice of Virtue as an 
uneaſy Voke; he takes no Offence at their Vices 
and Impiety, and having promiſed them nothing, 
expects no Returns of Duty from them. 

But I think far otherwiſe of God. He whom I 
acknowledge is the Creator of the World; my Be- 
ing is his Gift, and all the Advantages I enjoy 
either of Body, Mind, or Heart, are derived from 
him; he preſerves me by his Care, and will provide 
for my Happineſs. His Goodneſs demands my 
Love, his Benefits my Gratitude, and his Majeſty 
Worſhip and Veneration, 


* 


— 


. 
07 the Love of God. 
HERE is no ſuch thing as diſintereſted 
Love. It was Ignorance of the Nature of 


Affection that introduced the Notion of loving a 
Perſon merely for his own ſake. Love ariſes only 


from 


. 
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from * Relation between two Objects, by which 
one contributes to the Happineſs of the other. Let 
us leave the Quietiſt to love his God, even in the 
Moment when his unrelenting Juſtice dooms him 


to eternal Fire: Nature knows no ſuch Refinement 
as this. N 


Thoſe Perfections of God which have no In- 


fluence upon our Happineſs, may excite our Ad- 
miration and Reverence, but can never raiſe our 
Love. It is not becauſe he is great, wiſe, or Power- 
ful that J love him, but becauſe he is good, be- 
cauſe he himſelf loves me, and gives me Proofs of 
it every Moment, If it were otherwiſe, what 
would all his PerfeCtions fignify to me? Though 
poſſeſſed of almighty Power, he would never exert 
it in my Behalf ; his ſovereign Greatneſs would 
only ſerve to render me more deſpicable in his 
Sight; and he would neglect all the Means of my 
Happineſs, though perfectly acquainted with them. 
But on the contrary, if I am the Object of his 
Love, all his Attributes become dear to me; his 
Wiſdom will then take all juſt Meaſures for my 
Happineſs ; his almighty Power will overcome 
every Obſtacle to it ; and his ſupreme Majeſty ren- 
ders his Love infinitely valuable. 

« But is it certain that God loves Mankind ?” 

Moſt certain: The innumerable Benefits which 
he ſhowers down upon them are an inconteſtable 
Demonſtration of it. But as this Argument will 
be conſidered hereafter, I ſhall confine myſelf herr 
to other Proofs. 


To 
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To aſk if God loves Mankind, is to aſk if he is 
good; and if we doubt of this, we call even his 


Being in Queſtion ; for how can we conceive of a 
Deity who is not good ? And can he be good, if 
he hates the Work of his own Hands, and delights 


in the Miſery of his Creatures ? 
A good Prince loves his Subjects; a good Fa- 


ther loves his Children; we love even the Tree we 


have planted, the Houſe we have built; and ſhall 
not God love his own Offspring ? Where can ſuch 
E Suſpicion ever ariſe, except in the Minds of thoſe 


. who conceive of God as a barbarous and capricious 


Being, who cruelly ſports with the Fate of Man- 


kind, dooming them irrevocably to Hell, even be- 
fore they are born, reſerving to himſelf at moſt 


only one in a Million, who has no more de- 


ſerved that Preference, than the reſt have deſerved 
their Deſtruction ? Impious Blaſphemers, who ſeek 


only to make me hate God, by teaching that he 
hates me g | 
“ He owes nothing to Mankind.” : 
True: But he owes ſomething to himſelf ; he || 
muſt indiſpenſibly be juſt and good; his Perfections 


are not the Reſult of his own Choice; he is ne- 


ceſſarily what he is; he is either the moſt perfect of 
all Beings, or he is nothing. 

But I am farther convinced that he loves me, 
from the Love I bear to him. It is becauſe he 
loves me that he has impreſſed upon my Heart this 
Sentiment, the moſt precious of all his Gifts. His 
Love as it ought to be a Motive to mine, is at the 
ſame time the Original of it. | 


May 
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| May I be allowed to explain the Nature of di- 
vine Love, by a Deſcription, of that Love which 
Devotees call prophane. The Parallel in itſelf. has 


nothing indecent. . Love is a Vice only in vicious 


Hearts. Fire, though ſo pure a Subſtance, will 


yet emit tainted and noxious Vapours, if the Mat- 
ter which feeds it be corrupted ; and thus Love, if 
it grow in a vicious Mind, brings forth nothing 
but ſhameful Defires, and criminal Deſigns, and is 
followed only with Trouble, Care and Miſery. 
But if it ſprings up in an uncorrupted Heart, and 
Virtue as well as Beauty be the Object of it, it is 
perfectly unblameable ; God himſelf is ſo far from 
being offended, that he beholds it with Pleaſure. 
He made amiable Objects, only that they might be 
loved. I chuſe this kind of Love as a Model of 


Divine Love, becauſe of all our Aﬀections, this 


produces the ſtrongeſt and moſt vehement Emo- 
tions in the Mind. 

Now what is the Situation, of one thoroughly 
poſſeſſed with this Paſſion? A powerful Impulſe 
conſtantly determines all his Actions in Purſuit of 


the beloved Object ; whatever ſeparates him from 


it is painful to him; he dreads to offend it; is ſo- 
licitous to know its Taſte and Inclinations, in order 
to comply with and gratify them ; he loves to hear 
it praiſed ; ſpeaks of it with Pleaſure, and delights 
in whatever recalls the Idea of it to his Mind, The 
Art of Painting is ſaid to owe its Original to Love; 
and the Worſhip of Relicks proceeds doubtleſs from 
the ſame Source ; even a Hair of a Ferſon we love 
is precious. 


Let 
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Let it not be thought that the Love of God is 
eſſentially different from that now deſcribed. Love 
itſelf is uniform, and whether exerciſed towards 
God or a Fellow-Creature, is ſtill the ſame ; the 
only Difference is in the Object and the End 12 
poſed. Thus the pious Man filled with ardent 
Love for God, is deſirous to ſee him, to enjoy him, 
and be united to him; he meditates on him with 
Delight, ſpeaks of him with Reverence; he di- 
ligently ſtudies and carefully obſerves his Law; 
this is the Proof of his Love as well as the Effect of 
it. Whoever loves him will obey his Commands; 
and all who obey them certainly love him. 

Cleon lives a retired Life; he has renounced the 
Society of Men; he prays at ſtated Hours, wears 
a coarſe Habit, lives on Vegetables, eats little, im- 
poſes frequent Penances on himſelf, and ſees no 
Women. | 

Is it the Love of God that animates Cleon? I 
much doubt it. I ſee no Virtues in him but ſuch 
as proceed from Caprice. He does many things 
which are not commanded by the divine Law, but 


he omits many which it preſcribes, 


Let Cleon return to the Society of Mankind, 
love them, and be as uſeful to them as he can ; let 
him endeavour to improve his Mind, inſtead of 
deſtroying his Body ; let him pray with Fervour 
rather than by Rule; let him believe every thing 
lawful which God has not forbidden ; let him re- 
commend Virtue by his Example, and have the 
Courage to practiſe it in open Light; I ſhall then 
be more eaſily perſuaded that his Love to God is 
genuine. 


Mankind 
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Mankind were never able to preſerve a juſt Mo- 


deration in their Principles and Conduct; but al- 


ways run into Extremes. The Author of Chriſti- 
anity has declared to his Diſciples, that he loves 
God who does what he commands : They have 
imagined it would be a Proof of ſtill greater LSD 


to do mote than he has commanded. 


He requires Men to pray to him, to honour 
him, and give Thanks to him for his Benefits : 
They have thought that the Perfection of Man con- 


W fits in abſtaining from every other Employment. 


Hence all thoſe pious Drones, who pretend to be 


| devoted ſolely to the Worſhip of God, and who 


in Reality do nothing un Society but what is uſeleſs 
or criminal, | 

He condemns an inordinate Fondneſs for Riches ; - 
from this they have concluded that it is a Virtue to 
have nothing of their own. Hence we are eter- 


| nally peſtered with a Swarm of religious Beggars ; 


true Waſps, who ſupport themſelves in Idleneſs, 
by preying — the Subſtance of the induſtrious 
Bees, | 
He forbids Adultery and all other Violations of 

Chaſtity ; this Prohibition has led them to imagine 
that a perpetual Continency would be extremely 
pleaſing to him, They have not ventured indeed 


| to call Marriage a Crime; but, which is much the 


fame, they have made Virginity a Virtue, forget- 
ting, I ſuppoſe, that their Maſter curſed a Fig- 


tree, merely becauſe it reſembled a Virgin. 


He blames Effeminacy and Senſuality; and what 


; Effect has this produced upon them? Seized with 


& Madneſs 
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Madneſs and Fury, they arm themſelves - with | 


Whips, Scourges and ſharp Weapons, and with 
unnatural Hands wound and tear their Bodies like 
the Prieſts of Baal before Elijah, Frantic | 
Wretches ! what could you do more, bad you, iſ 


Choſen for your God that maley 'olent Spirit whank 


755 call the Devil. | | 
A Soldier who has cards an o from his 2 


Commander, is no more at Liberty to add: to it, 
than to omit any Circumſtance of it ; which ever 


way he offends, the Fault may be equally danger- 


. ous, and is equally deſerving of Puniſhment. 


It is ſo far from being true that we muſt hate our- 
ſelves in order to love God, that on the contrary, 
Self-hatred is inconſiſtent with the Love of God. 
Can it be our Duty to entertain Sentiments oppo- ll 
ſite to his? He loves us; and let us not expect to 
obtain his Favour, by hating what he loves. He 
commands us to love our Fellow-creatures as our- | 
ſelves. This Command cannot ſurely imply that we 
ought to hate ourſelves. 2 

Let the Fleſh be kept in Subjection to * Spirit, 
but let it not be deſtroyed. Live chaſte, but do | 


notideny yourſelf lawful Gratifications. Beware of 


the Love of Riches, but negle& not to provide for i 
your Neceſſities. Lift up your Heart frequently in f 
Devotion to God, but let your Hand alſo be | 
ſtretched out to relieve the poor when he implores 
your Help. 
| This Notion, that we cannot have a true Love I 
for God, without counter- acting all our natural 
Defires, even thoſe that are moſt innocent, ſo ge- 

nerally 


/ the Love of Gol. WW 
th. nerally prevails, that we never think of extolling 


th che Piety of a Man who makes as many Meals as 
ke WM others, cats indifferently Fleſh or Fiſh; who dreſſes 


ic WM decently, and lies on a Down Bed, who loves his 
ou Wife teriderly, and takes Pleaſure in giving her 


m Proofs of his Affections; with whatever Virtues he 
may be endowed, or whatever good Actions he . 
dis forms. 


it, WY At Rome they frequently canonize Popes, Her- 
er . mits, Founders of religious Orders, and even 
r- nameleſs Skeletons, when nothing better offers; but 
= wwe ſhall hardly find an Inſtance of their having en- 
ir- rolled among the Saints a good Father of a Family, 
y, | unleſs: perhaps a King, or at leaſt one whoſe Deſ- 
xd, il cendants have been Kings. 
- Some Enthuſiaſts imagine, that if we truly love 
to WY God, we muſt love nothing elſe; that he is a jealous © 


He Being, and is diſpleaſed when a Huſband has a ten- 
ir- der Regard for his Wife, or a Lover for his Miſ- 
we tres. The Repreſentation they give of him, is not 
unlike thabof a Man fo whimfical and peeviſh as to 
it, take offence at his Wife's Fondneſs for a Canary- 
do bird, 
of 80 falſe and miſtaken are our Notions concerning 
for Divine love, that we are apt to conſider it as an 
in Affection of too exalted a Nature for the Generality 
be | of Mankind, and as wholly confined to Perſons of 


res extraordinary Virtue and Sanctity; and to aſſert tat 
= a Turk is capable of loving God, would paſs among 

we Chriſtians for little leſs than Blaſphemy. | 

ra Ariſtus at thirty Years of Age had a large Ac- 

ge- quaintance in the polite World; he was the fa- 


ly Bb E 2 vourite 
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-vourite of all who knew him, and the Life of all : 
the numerous Parties of Pleaſure in which he was 


engaged. But now he is ſixty, his T afte is altered ; 


he no longer ſpends his Time in Company and gay 
- Amuſements ; the Church is the only Place he fre- 


quents, where he is beſt pleaſed when the Service 


is longeſt ; he prays inceſſantly and fervently, and | 
reflects with Sorrow that ſo many Years of his 
Life have been ſpent in a giddy Purſuit of Pleaſure, | 


while his Duty to God has been neglected. And, 
no Wonder, ſay ſome ; the poor Man's Intellects 
begin to fail ; it is ſeldom otherwife with old Men ; 


when their Reaſon is upon the Decline, they com- 


monly turn religious. I ſhould think ſo too, if at 
the ſame time Ariſtuss ordinary Conduct betrayed 
any Weakneſs of Underſtanding z but if his natural 
good Senſe {till remains, I muſt conclude that this 
Change is owing to his Love of Virtue, which is 
grown ſtronger as Age has rendered his Paſſions 


more calm and moderate: now the Love of Virtue 


is neceſſarily attended with Piety. I do not make 


the Piety of Ariſtus to conſiſt merely in his fre- 


quenting our Churches (for were he a Mahometan, 
he would frequent the Moſques ; were he a Pro- 
teſtant, he would worſhip in Proteſtant Churches ; 
if he were of the Religion of Fob or Enoch, he would 
worſhip in all Places alike) but in the ſincere De- 
votion of his Heart, and in his performing all thoſe 
outward Actions which are the true Proofs and 
Effects of it. 


When a Woman who is forſaken by her Ad- 


. mirers, engages in a religious Courſe - of Life, ſhe 


"2 


— as toc 
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is commonly cenſured as a Hypocrite, who mocks 
God inſtead of honouring him. But why ſo? Being 
thus forſaken, ſhe conceives a Diſlike to the World ; 
yet her tender Affections ſtill remain, and muſt be 
fixed upon ſome Object; and Heaven is the Object 
ſhe chuſes. She is told befides, that the Love of 
God is a more noble Affection than the Love of 
Creatures: This is a Sentiment which flatters her 
Vanity; and being convinced of the Emptineſs of 
the World, her Love of God perhaps at firſt ſprings 
from Pride. But provided the Heart be fincerely 
attached to Virtue, it is of little Importance what 
firſt gave riſe to the good Diſpoſition. ; 

Valeria had a Gallant of a diſtinguiſhed Rank, a 
Circumſtance which ſuited her ambitious Temper. 
But he proves inconſtant, and transfers his Addreſſes 
to another. She cannot ſurely after this think of 
entertaining a Lover of inferior. Quality ! No, this 
would give her Pride too deep a Wound ; her Re- 
ſolution is to renounce Love and Gallantry for ever. 
This Change begins indeed from Vexation and ill 
Humour; but what then? it is a Change from Vice 
to Virtue. Having once trod the dangerous Path, 
ſhe will, now fhe has left it, be more ſenſible of 
the fatal Conſequences of purſuing it ? and though 
her firſt Return to Virtue is from Conftraint, ſhe 
will perſevere in it from Inclination. Ceaſe once 
from the Commiſſion of Vice, and in Time you 
will infallibly abhor it. 

The moſt ill-favoured Countenance gives us no 
Pain when we have it continually before our Eyes; 


but if we look on it after many Years Abſence, it 
| then 


4 
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it then appears in all its Deformity. Thus Vice hes - 
ver pleaſes at firſt ſight ; Uſe only can reconcile us 
to the View of it. When a Man enters upon a 
vicious Courſe, it is with trembling Steps ; like one 


| who dreading the Coldneſs of the Water in which | 


he would bathe himſelf, at firſt only dips in his | 
Foot, his Leg next follows, and advancing by De- 
.grees, he at laſt boldly plunges his whole Body | 


into the Stream. A Man muſt be long inured to 


Vice before he becomes thoroughly abandoned, and 
have been guilty of many leſſer Crimes before he 


can in any fundamental Point ſacrifice his Honour 


and Integrity. | 
Should ſuch a one nerbafter be 0 happy as to ſee | 


and repent of his Folly, and determine upon a con- 


| trary Courſe, he will proceed in it at firſt with || 


Difficulty ; he will find the Path ſteep and rugged, | 


compared with that ſmooth and eaſy Defcent which | | 
led him before to his Deſtruction : But notwith- 8 
ſtanding all the Pains it may coſt him, let him re- 
ſolutely perſiſt; he who walks with Reluctance 
ſtill goes on; and what is a Fatigue to one of a 
weak and tender Habit of Body, becomes an agree» MW 


able Exerciſe when by Uſe his Conſtitution is grown 


more firm and robuſt, At length his Eyes will be Y 


thoroughly opened to ſee Vice in its true Shape 4 


LY 


and proper Colours, and then he will immediately ; 
hate it; for it is only under a Maſk that Vice ap- 


pears agreeable ; while Virtue, on the contrary, is 
moſt engaging when unveiled. The better we are | 


acquainted with her, the more muſt we love her: 
If ſhe were to appear in a viſible Form, we ſhould Ii 


fall 
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b fall down and adore her; and ſo would ſhe appear 


if God were to render himſelf viſible to mortal 
Eyes; for he is the only Being in whom Virtue 
reſides in all its Purity. And indeed I much doubt 
whether any real Difference can be aſſigned between 
God and Virtue; a farther Proof that the Love of 


| God and the Love of V irtue are the ſame.” No one, | 


I believe, will deny that we ought” to love Virtue; 
how then can it be doubted whether we ought to 
love God? But there is no Occaſion to multiply 
Arguments Truths of this kind command our 
Aſſent as ſoon as propoſed. Let us now proceed to 
the Article of Gratitude. 


N HA Bu Mie! e 
Of the Gratitude which wwe cave to Gad. 


W T H regard to Mankind, Love and Gra- 
titude are two diſtinct Sentiments; we may 
love a Perſon without having received any Favours 
from him; we may receive Favours from him with- 
out loving him; and though our Cbligations to 
him be ever ſo great, our not loving him is no ne- 
ceſlary Proof that we are ungrateful. 
But if we conſi er theſe Sentiments, as having 
God for their Object, they cannot be ſeparated, 
becauſe he is both an amiable and a beneficent Be- 
ing. The former | have already demonſtrated; the | 
latter is now to be proved. | 
In order to this, confider the various Obligations 
you are under to your Fellow Creatures. You are in- 


debted 
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of which the firſt Man was formed. The Time 


debted to your Mother for your Birth, to your Fa- 


ther for his Care of you, to your Inſtructors for 
having furniſhed your Mind with uſeful Know- 


ledge, to your Benefactors for their generous Aſ- 


ſiſtance, to your Friends for their Affection; but 


God alone ſuſtains all theſe Characters of Mother, 
Father, Inſtructor, Benefactor and Friend; and 


' thoſe to whom you give theſe Titles are, properly 


ſpeaking, no more than the Inſtruments of his 
Bounty to you. For a Proof of this, let us conſider 
him under each of theſe relations, 


S E CAT. . 
God compared to a Mother. 


ILV being juſt grown up, is addreſſed by 
a Lover, whoſe Youth, Perſon, Fortune and 


polite Accompliſhments make an inſtant Impreſſion 


upon her Heart ; and though her tender Years and 
Virgin Modeſty, render her at firſt timorous and 


irreſolute, yet at length ſhe finds herſelf unable te 
refiſt ſo many Perfections, and her Inclination' de- 


termines her Conſent. . She marries, and ſoon be- 


comes a Mother. And now what has ſhe done 


hitherto for the Child which ſhe has brought forth ? 


The whole is the Work of God. When he laid 


the Foundations of the Heavens and the Earth, he 
had this Infant in View; and even then had he 


ſettled the long Train of Events which were to ter- 


minate in his Birth. Nay, he did more ; he him- 
ſelf created him when he moulded that Clay out 


is 


| O confi dered as a Father. _ . 
„s now come for the opening of this Bud; the Body 


„. he has himſelf taken Care to cheriſh and unfold it. 
cn. Let this Child hereafter honour his Mother ; it 
ut ; is his Duty: for ſhe has ſuffered, if not for his 


Sake, at leaſt by his Means, all the Inconveniencies 
d Hof Pregnancy, and the Pains of Delivery. But let 


ly 8 fim carry his grateful Acknowledgments {till higher, 

is and not imitate thoſe ſuperſtitious Idolaters, who 

> ſeeing the Earth yearly covered with Corn, Fruits, 
and Paſtures, ſtupidly worſhipped the blind Inſtru- 

ment of the Goodneſs of the ſovereign Lord, but 

W forgot to bleſs the Almighty Hand to which it owes 
F ruitfulneſs. 

„ISE . t 

VVV 

d OD is alſo the Father of all Mankind more. 

4 truly than any Man is the Father of his own. 

o | Children. | 

I nced not take any Notice of the Share 12 a 


— = Father has in the Birth of his Son, becauſe I do not 
W {ce that any Gratitude is due to him on that Ac- 


e 
? count. His own Satisfaction was the Object he 
d had in View ; and if this is to be looked upon as a 
+ IM Favour, he mould alſo be thanked for the good 
- | Meals he has made, for the Wine he has drank, 
. for the Minuets he has danced; and i in a word, for 


all the Pleaſures he has taken. 
The Relation of a Father does not of itſelf 58 
Man any Claim to the Affection of his Children; 8 
E this 


of Silvia is the Receptacle he has choſen for i it; and 


\ 
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this is due to him only ſo far as he diſcharges faith | 
fully thoſe Duties which Nature has connected with i 
that Relation. 1 
Is any Gratitude due to a Father ſrom thoſe un- | 
happy Victims whom he cruelly dooms to the me- 
lancholy Confinement of a Cloiſter, only to ſwell | 
the —.— of an elder Brother ? | 3 
Can any Sentiments of filial Love ariſe in the 
| Hearts of Children towards a ſtern and rigorous 
Tyrant, whoſe Looks and Words are all furious 
and paſſionate, who inſtructs them only by Me- 
naces, and corrects them like an Executioner ! 4 
What a Father is Florimond ! He lives like a 


Stranger in his own Houſe ; he goes in and out, 


drinks, games, and takes his Pleaſure. His Chil- 


dren in the mean time grow up to Maturity ; 


happy indeed if they follow Virtue of their own MW 
accord, if they acquire any uſeful Accompliſh- Wl 
ments, or provide for themſelves. a Settlement in 
the World; he, for his Part, gives himſelf no 


Trouble about them. They are indebted to him 
for their Birth, and he has given them his Name, 


but he has never thought of them ſince; he juſt 
knows them by Sight, and that is all. 
But ſince it is God that we are here comparing 
to a Father, let us at leaſt take an Inſtance from the | 
moſt excellent and tender of Parents, that the Diſ- | 


proportion may appear leſs enormous. May I be F 


allowed to propoſe my own Father as an Example. 
My Father was of the Middle Rank, but his For- 
tune was below his Rank; yet ſuch was his ten- 

der Care and prudent Economy, that I have never 


had 


© 
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' | had Reaſon to envy the Lot of thoſe who are born 


in the greateſt AMuence, Being temperately fed, 
decently cloathed, inſtructed in the Sciences by the 
ableſt Maſters, and formed to Virtue more by his 
Example than his Admonitions, had wiſhed for 
another Father, and could my Wiſh have been an- 
ſwered, I muſt have been a Loſer by the Ex- 
change. 

My Father carefully b for my Subſiſt= 
ance, my Education and my Improvement in 
Virtue ; theſe are ſtrong Moti ves to Gratitude. He 
did for me all that was in his Power; but it was 


| from God that he received that Power. Still muſt 
ve aſcend to that Original Source of all Good, 


While my Father was watchful for my Preſerva- 


tion, it was God that preſerved me; when he em- 


ployed himſelf in inſtructing me, it was God that 
opened my Underſtanding ; and when he diſcourſed 


to me of the Charms of Virtue, it was God that 
= inſpired me with the Love of it. 


SE C T. WM. 
Cod conſidered as an Inſtructor. 


E T us now examine whether thoſe Maſters 
who inſtruct us and direct our Conduct, can 


with any Juſtice be compared with that eternal 


Truth which is the Fountain of all Knowledge. 
Though we ſhould ſuppoſe them more knowing 
than they are, more certain of the Maxims they 
teach, more free from Prejudice, and leſs ſwayed 
by Intereſt and Paſſion; yet how limited is their 

E 2 Know- 
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Enowledge, if it be reduced to thoſe Principles only I 


The Light he enj oys, the Air he breathes, every 
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which are evident and certain! and no other Prin- 
ciples deſerve the Name of Knowledge. Now theſe i 
God has given in common to all Men; every one | 
has them in Poſſeſſion, and may by Reflection make 
them preſent to his Mind. On this Account ſome 
Philoſophers have thought that all our TOR 5 
is obtained by Memory. i 
The Number of Truths (at leaſt ſuch as are 


really uſeful) is not ſo great as is commonly ima- Wl 


gined ; and in general, it is only Indolence or Pre- | 


judice that conceals them from us; or if there are 


ſome of a more abſtruſe kind, and which are to 
be found only by intenſe Study and Application, 


the Diſcovery of them is not therefore to be ulti- 
mately attributed either to our Teachers, or to our 
. own Induſtry, Theſe Treaſures are indeed more 


deeply hidden by our.Creator, but they as truly } f 


proceed from him as others, ſince it is by ſearching 
into our own Minds that we diſcover them, and 


our Minds are his Workmanſhip. The Labourer | 
digs the Mine, the Philoſopher directs him in his 


Work ; but neither of them furniſh the Gold which 
it contains. 


e.. 
God conſidered as a Benefattor. | 


Tf any one ſhould abſolutely deny the Title of 
Benefactor to the Deity, I write not for him, 
nor do I think my ſelf obliged to diſpute with him. 


thing 


ele 
ne 
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thing which contributes to his Preſervation or 
Pleaſure, the Heavens, the Earth, and univerfal 
Nature, all conſpiring to promote his Happineſs, 
bear Witneſs againſt him, and ſufficiently confute 
him. His very Powers of Thought, of Speech and 
Action, are the meer Gift of God; and but for that 
Providence which he blaſphemes, he would never 
have exiſted nor the Earth have been burdened with 
ſuch a Monſter of Ingratitude. 

We agree indeed in general, that our Exiſtence 
is the Gift of God ; yet we ſeem to take Pleaſure in 
depreciating this Gift, in order to exempt our- 


ſelves from thoſe grateful Acknowledgments that | 


are due for it. Man is a querulous Creature; in a 
dry Seaſon he would have it rain ; when it rains, 
he wiſhes for fair Weather. Notwithſtanding his 
Ignorance of what is truly good for him, he is as 
peremptory in his Wiſhes, and as loud in his Com- 
plaints, as if he knew in every Caſe what would 
moſt conduce to his Happineſs. He exiſts, and is 
furniſhed with every neceſſary Support of Life, fo 
long as it pleaſes Heaven to continue it. Never- 
theleſs, ungrateful to his Maker, he thinks it much 
to give Thanks for a Life which he accounts a 
worthleſs and burdenſome Gift, he forgets all that 
God has done in his Behalf, and is more uneaſy for 
what he wants, than thankful for what he enjoys. 
His principal Objections againſt Providence are 
taken from the Diſorders which happen in the na- 
tural World, from the Wants and Appetites of the 
Body, and the irregular Paſſions of the Mind, 


Let 
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Let us examine theſe Objections diſtinctly, and 

endeavour to juſtify the Ways of the Almighty. 
« ACity is deftroyed by an Innundation ; a Ca- 

c xavan is buried in the Sands; wild Beaſts, Earth- 


< quakes, Famine, Peſtilence, and a thouſand dread- W | 


< ful Evils aſſail and deſtroy us.“ 


What is there in all theſe Events that ſhould 


make you leſs grateful to Providence? Are you leks | 
loaded with his Favours, becauſe Lima is ſwallowed 


up? Have the Flames of Ætna or Veſuvius reached 


you ? Or if they had, Death is the worſt you could 
ſuffer from thefe or any other pretended Diſorders 
in the World. With | 

Is Death then an Evil in itſelf ? It is only the 
Paſſage from this Life to the other; and the De- 


termination of your Lot in that future Life for 6 


Happineſs or Miſery, is in your own Power. 


Never judge of God from Events; but rather 


form your Judgment of Events from the Idea you 
have of God. In Affairs directed by Men, Diſor- 
ders happen only from the want of Power, Inte- 
grity or Wiſdom in thoſe who have the Manage- 
ment of them. But no Perfection is wanting in God; 
and ſince he is the Governor of the Word, how is 
it poſſible that any real Diſorders can happen in it? 
Here are too ſeeming Inconſiſtencies to be recon- 
conciled, the Perfections of God with the apparent 
Imperfection of his Works. Now it is evident 

that God is infinitely powerful, wiſe and good; but 
it is not evident, on the other hand, that what ap- 

pears to be Evil really is fo, fince God may have 
Ends in View which are above our Comprehen- 
: ſion; 
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ind ſion; determining therefore the uncertain from 


* wiſely ordered. | 
ch. As to the Wants of the Body, ſo far from afford- 


iq. ing any juſt Objection againſt the Goodneſs of God, 


they appear to me a ſtrong Proof of his paternal Re- 


ald E gard for us. By theſe we are called off from the 
ef; Toil and Fatigue of Buſineſs, which but for ſuch 
powerful Avocations, we might purſue with an 


ed  Afiiduity and Intenſeneſs that would prove deſtruc- 


a4 tive to us. And, which ſtill more excites my Ad- * 


miration, it is theſe ſeeming Inconveniencies that 
give the higheſt Reliſh to the Pleaſures of Life. 


the We then eat and drink with peculiar Delight, when 
* our Appetites of Hunger and Thirſt are moſt keen | 


for and urgent. | 
The Artificer riſes in the Morning and device his 

her Work; his only Incentive, in general, is the Proſ- 
ou pet of Gain, which he purſues with ſuch Eager- 
dr. ness, that were not this Deſire overpowered by the 
te- ſtronger Demands of Nature, it would allow him 
vo Intermiſſion. But Hunger conſtrains him at 
25 100 three Times a Day to deſiſt from his laborious 

. i Employment. He obeys the powerful Call; and 

it? his Fatigue having ſharpened his Appetite, he gra- 
n. tifies it with a Degree of Pleaſure unknown to the 


cious as the former. 


Strength, 


Luxury and Indelence of the Great. He then 
chearfully returns to his Work; and by Sweat and 
Labour prepares himſelf for another Repaſt as deli- 


Who can enough extol thy Bleffings, balmy 
n thou powerful Reftorer of our exhauſted 


At — — 
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Strength, whoſe peaceful Charm ſuſpends all our 


Cares, baniſhes our Sorrows; and relieves our 


ſharpeſt Pains ! Surely the Nectar of the Gods had | 


no Virtues comparable to thine ; nor was the boaſt- 


ed Nepenthe of Homer any other than a ſoporiferous 
Juice. How bliſsful is the Situation of thoſe happy 
Lovers, who faint and ſinking under inſupportable 


= Pleaſure, are ſuſtained by thy friendly Arm, and = 


feel the fierce and tumultuous Tranſport {ubſide in 
a. ſoft and voluptuous Languor, which is rather a | 
Change than a Diminution of Delight ? 
Or is the invincible Propenſity of one Sex to- 
wards the other, to be reckoned an Unhappineſs ? | 
I know indeed there are ſome Men to whom this | 


Deſire is a Torment. But whence does that ariſe ? 


only from their own Imagination, from a ridicu- | 
lous Perſuaſion that there is a Virtue in reſiſting 
their natural Appetites, and that it is unworthy of 
a Man to contribute to the Propagation of his Spe- 
cies. But is the Providence of God to be arraign- 
ed for this? Muſt their fantaſtical Prejudices be 
placed to his Account? Let them abate their Arro- | 
cance, and conſider themſelves as on a Level with 
other Men; and without aſpiring after a pretended 
and chimerical Perfection, let them follow the Dic- 
tates of Nature, and ſatisfy. her Demands ; this is 
the only rational Way to free themſelves from the 
Importunity of them. 

A Man of Senſe, fr from regarding the Strength 
of his Paſſion, the Oppoſition he meets with, and 
the Difficulties he is to overcome, as real Misfor- 
tunes, and Cauſes of Complaint, conſiders them on 
the 


Oad conſidered as a Bnef Ger. A | 
Ye contrary, as deſigned to enliven his Senſations ; 


ind heightsfr the Taſte of Pleaſufe. We ſhould 


have but little Satisfation in the En joyraerit of any 


| | Obje&, were it not for the Ardency of our De- 
1 = and the Obſtacles wel meet with 1 in the Pur« 
ſuit of it. | } 


Will the unequal Diſtribution of Riches be urged 


| : as an Objection againſt Providence? the exorbl-· 
tant Wealth of ſome, 4 the extreme Poverty of 


others ? 
This Argument is bult upon a \ falſe Principle ; 


and if the Foundation be taken away, the Supet- 
ſtructure muſt fall of courſe. The Objection ſuppoſes 5 
BE that Riches are the only, or at leaſt the chief Good 
or human Life. But if it appears, on the contrary, 


. ; WE that of all the Gifts which the Divine Bounty confers 


upon Mankind, Riches are the leaſt valuable, and 


by that the Want of-them, however important they 


may ſeem, may be abundantly compenſated: by 


| ; WT other Advantages ; can we juſtly repine at Provi- 


dence though they ſhould be denied to us ? 
To ſhow the comparative Worthleſſneſs of theſe 


| | uncertain Poſſeſſions, which are foreign to us in 


every Senſe, as they belotig immediately neither to 
the Body nor the Mind, let us only compare them 
with ſome Advantages of the Animal Life, ſuch as 
perfect Health, a compleat and regular Form of 
Body, a juſt Contexture and free Uſe of our various 
Organs: there is not one of theſe Advantages, 
which we ſhould not even ſingly prefer to Righes, 
were we put to our Choice; much more ſhould we 
* them the Preference when all united. But if 


F | we 


* 


we bring into the Account the more precious Gift Il , 
of Virtue, Honour, Genius, Knowledge and Abi Jr 
lities; what deſpicable Trifles are Riches, when Ml } 

| 
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compared to the leaſt of theſe Endowments ? eſpe. Mt ; 
cially if we conſider farther, that the abovemen - 
tioned Advantages both of Body and Mind, may be 
made the certain Means of acquiring Riches; . 
whereas Riches themſelves will neither ſupply any | 
natural Defe&t in the Body, nor cure the Vices and 
Diſo: ders of the Mind. | 
In the ſame manner may we anſwer the Objec- | 


tion taken from the Difference of Rank and De. | 

- gree among Mankind, the exalted Station of ſome, 
and the mean and abject Condition of others. | 

Leet Honours be conſidered in the ſame . Light | 
with Riches ; compare them with any natural Ad- 
vantages of Body, or Perfections of Mind, and you 
will ſoon perceive of how little Value they are, 
Let your ambitious Defires riſe to the higheſt Pitch, 
(nothing ſo eaſy as wiſhing ;) aſpire at once to the 
Rank of a Sovereign, and imagine your Wiſhes gra- 

| tified, what would be the Gain? A King, if he 
faithfully diſcharges the Duties of his Station, has 
of all Men the greateſt Weight of Care to ſuſtain; 


and if he neglects them, he is of all Men the moſt 
deſervedly odious. 


When either Honour or Wealth fall to the Lot 
of the Unworthy, inſtead of exalting, they debaſe } 
their Poſſeſſors in the Eyes. of Mankind, by ren - 
dering their Faults more conſpicuous. ; 

. Hyphftus and Pollio are Proofs of this. The latter 
| loved | Gaming, good Cheer and Women ; but was 
at 
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„World. His Ambition, though it did not deſtroy 


in the Indulgence of them, and ſo made him not a 


nen- good Man, but a Hypocrite. He knew that in the 
y be BY World, corrupted as it is, Vice muſt go in Diſguiſe; 


hes; and though Immorality may be ſometimes excuſed, 
any BY yet barefaced, impudent Wickedneſs is deteſted. 
and He therefore was circumſpett i in all his Words, pri- 

vate in his Vices, and cautious in his whole Con- 


me, took care they ſhould diſcover no more of his Vice 
and Meanneſs, than what was neceſſary to ſerve 


ight cheir own Purpoſes. Pollio, by thus taking the 


Ad- grrait Road to Wealth and Preferment, became im- 
vou menſely rich; then weary of the uneaſy Reſtraint 
are, which he had before impoſed on himſelf, he threw 
tch, aſide the Maſk, and gave looſe to all bis Paſſions; 
the Feaſting, Gaming, Intriguing, became his whole 
Sra-Buſineſs and Delight, and his licentious Appetites 
he BY were indulged with wy utmoſt Lumery. en 
has = Yagance, _ 2 355 Hos 3 
un; BY Hyb/i/tus took a lifferent Road to Weft 
noſt His Birth was not eminent, nor did his Capacity 
ſeem to promiſe him any great Succeſs in the World. 
Lot But the Fair Sex, who are to be ſure endowed with 


baſe | 2 greater Degree of Sagacity than Men, diſcoyered | 


ren · BY in him a Merit of a particular kind, which he im-. 


proved to ſo good Purpoſe, that by Means of it he 


tter BY raiſed himſelf to the higheſt Honours, The Ta- 


was I lent e to which he owed his Advancement, 
a : i is not 


l at the ſame time deſirous of Advancement in the 


nis other Paſſions, rendered him wary and reſerved” 


dier. duct. He perſonated the Man of Probity as well as 
be was able, in the Preſence of his Superiors, and 


} 
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not N. one of thoſe which reflect a Luſtre on a 


high Station, his Character appeared deſpicable; 
and he endeavoured in vain to render himſelf in- 
ſenſible af the Meanneſs of it, by the arrogant IM 5 
haughty Airs he aſſumed in public. 4 

. Fhere are innumerable Perſons of ordinary Rank 7 


| and Fortune, who are more indebted to 'Providence 


than Hyp/iflus and Pollis. In the Middle Station 
of Life that true Happineſs is often found to which 
the Rich and Great are Strangers. The Air which 

is breathed in Plains is ſuited to the greateſt Part of 


Mankind; but that on high Places makes the Head 


giddy, and diſorders the whole Frame. 3 
Nature, that indulgent Parent, notwithſtanding 

our inceſſant Complaints, has not diſtributed her | 

Favours to Mankind with ſo much Partiality as at 


| firſt Sight we are ready to imagine. The moſt in- 


tenſe and exquiſite Pleaſures are common to all: 
thoſe which are peculiar to the Great, have little 
Solidity in them, depend chiefly on Fancy, and have 
many Allays of Pain, from which the Pleaſures of 
ſimple Nature are entirely free. All the Comforts 
of Life are derived from her; and it is from the Ir- 


regularity of our Imaginations and the Corruption F 
—_— Ry that moſt of our Miene pro: 


'S Aae Objeftion- ledges againſt Provi- Ml 
dence, by the unjuſt and ungrateſul Cenſurers of it, 
is the Influence of the Paſſions on the human Mind. 
The Condition of Man, they think, is much to be 


| lamented, becauſe there frequently ariſe in his | 
i . — and violent eas which, he is 


nod nt 
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not. able to controul: they very freely enlarge 


upon the fatal Effects of the Paſſions, but ſeem 
totally to forget the infinite Advantages which re« 


ſult from them. As well might the Fire, the Wa- 
ter, and the Air be our Abhorrence, becauſe jn dif- 


ferent ways they may be the dear our 


Deſtruction. 


We ought to conſider the Paſſions as they are in 
themſelves, and not judge of them by their imagined 
Effects; or if the Effects are to be conſidered, let 


us at leaſt take into the Account the good as well as 


the bad. | 

It is uſual with moral Writers to declaim with 
great Severity againſt the Paſſions, and to be very 
laviſh of their Encomiums upon Reaſon. I ſhall 
not ſcruple to aſſert, on the contrary, that our 
Paſſions are entirely innocent, and that our Reaſon 
done is culpable. 

Our Paſſions are excited only by the Impreſſions 
which Objects make upon us, and the Apprehen- 
ſions we thence form of them, as pleaſing or diſ- 


agreeable : Now thefe depend not on our Will, 


and cannot therefore be criminal. 


We are not ourſelves the Authors of our Paſſjotis. 
They begin to exert themſelyes in our earlieſt In- 
fancy, even before we are capable of Reflection. 


1 They muſt therefore be the Gift of Nature, or ra- 


ther the Gift of God, for in true philoſophical Lan- 
guage, God and Nature are the ſame. And we can- 
not ſurely think that our merciful Creator would 


beſtow upon us ſuch Gifts as are in themſelves per- 
nicious and deftruQive, 
Nay » 
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Nay, I will farther add, that our Paſſions are not 
only innocent in themſelves, but ny are good, 


uſeful and neceſſary. 2 2250784 r 
It is juſt and — that a ſs. Creature 


ſhould deſire its own. Felicity, and endeavour to 
obtain it : Now two things are neceſſary to Hap- 
pineſs, Freedom from Pain, and Enjoyment” of 
Pleaſure ; and theſe are the Objects of all our 
Paſſions. - They all tend either to remove what is 
inconſiſtent with our . Happineſs, or to ſecure the 
Poſſeſſion of ſomething capable of increaſing it. 
Every Inclination which riſes in our Minds from 
the Fear of Pain or the Deſire of Pleaſure, is inno- 
cent, and agreeable to our natural Inſtinct. But 
this Inſtinct is involuntary. and blind in its Mo- 
tions ; nor is there any need that it ſhould be other- 
wiſe, ſince it is not deſigned to be its own Con- 
ductor. Its Tendency indeed is always to the ob- 
taining of Good, and the avoiding of Evil; but as 
it cannot of itſelf judge concerning Good and Evil, 
it requires to be directed to proper Objects; and it: 
is the Office of Reaſon to make the right Choice 
and Diſtinction. It belongs to this ſuperior Power 
to regulate every lower Impulſe and Inclination, to 
give them a juſt Direction, and reſtrain them within 
due Bounds. In this it often fails; and then our 
Paſſions are exclaimed againſt for a F ault which 
ought to be charged only. upon our Reaſon, bn 
Love, for Inſtance, is a Paſſion fo uſeful and ne⸗ 


ceſſary, that without it the Human Race would ſoon 


be extinct. Both Sexes are improved and refined 
by their Inclination to each other. From this 
Source 


- 
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ot Source ſprings the ſweeteſt Friendſhip and Union, 
dd, ¶ the: moſt endearing Relations of 'Life, and all the 
W lovely ſocial Affections. Such is the Fruit of Love 
ire ME when under the Direction of right Reaſon; but when 
to | it 1s governed by a depraved 4 udgment, its Conſe-· 
p- | quence may be, and often is, Treachery, Perjury, 
of | Adultery, Inceſt, Murder, and every horrid Miſ- 
ur chief that a blind Fury can produce. 
is The Union of the Sexes is the End of Love; this 
he Union is perfectly agreeable: to the Deſign of Na- 
ture; it muſt therefore be innocent; and the Af- 
m ſection itſelf is not to be ſuppreſſed. "If your Heart 
o- KEE be naturally tender, endeavour not to render it in- 
ot ſenſible; but let your Tenderneſs be fixed upon 
o- IR fuch Objects as will not obſtruct you in a virtuous 
r- I Courſe, or rather, love only ſuch as will aſſiſt you 
n. in it. Your tender Affections will not be the leſs 
b-. I grtified for making ſuch a Choice; nay, you can 


2s never enjoy true Satisfaction from Love that is not 
il, chus directed. There can be no F riendſhip with- 
it. out Virtue. The Union of. two Lovers without g 
"ny = virtuous Diſpoſitions, is not Love ; it'is an odious | 
er Afociatian, by Which they become Partners in 1 


to Vice, and Accomplices in each other's Crimes, 
Aratho had an Inclination to Cephiſa. He is a 


Man of Family, full of Conceit and Affectation, 
h W with a haughty Mien and a tripping Gait. When 

| he is to look at an Object which is not ſtrait 
„before him, his Head, as if ill fixed on its Joint, 
Turns with Difficulty half the Way towards it; his 


—— gy, 


4 hlanguiſhing Eye with Regret performs the reſt. 
is | Proud of his Birth and Equipage, he deſpiſes all 


e 2 mY uſeful 


—— —— — — Ä—ͤ ' m — — 
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uſeful Accompliſhments; and tan excuſe the Ac. ; | 
quiſition of them only in thoſez who being placed 
in a lower Sphere, cannot by any other Mean; Wl; 


raiſe themſelves from their Obſcurity. The Idea of 
Gad is painful to him, for he likes not to think of 
a Being ſuperior to himſelf ; he has an Averſion to 


the ſacial Virtues, becauſe they require him to | 


ſhow Deference and Reſpect to others ; nor has he 
any greater Love for Equity, becauſe this would 


fix Bounds to his extravagant Claims. Thus is he 
impious, oppreſſive and rapacious ; falſe and perfi- | 


dious in his Promiſes and Engagements ; incapable 


of Tenderneſs, Compaſſion, or Gratitude. He is | 


not one of thoſe who are hurried into Vice by the 
Force of unruly Paſſions ; but the Coxcomb thinks 


that he has Merit enough . and that 1 it is not 
worth. his while to be virtuous. 


- Cepbiſa is vain and imperious ; a Croud of Ls | 


vers are at her Feet, and there ſhe ſuffers them to 


* 
2 


remain as fo many Trophies in honour of het 
Charms. One only can be rewarded, but all muſt 
adore her. She commands as a Sovereign, they 


obey like Slaves; and the better to ſecure her def- 


potic Sway, her Orders are always the moſt un- i 
reaſonable'and capricious. The moſt ſervile and 
abje& of her Train expect to carry the Prize; but 
they are deceived ; for though ſhe demands an un- 


limited Reſpect, the en thoſe who pay it She | 


has no Diſcernment of true Merit ; Conceit, Arro- 


gance and Preſumption are with her the Marks of 
ſuperior Talents; ſhe knows no other Dignity than 


what is derived from a Title; ſhe is unable to dil- 


tinguiſh 


* 
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1 inguiſh Wit from the Affectation of it, and judges 
Nor Love only by Compliments and Flattery ; ſhe is, 
Jin a Word, deſtitute of Religion and all Prin- 
Lciples of Morality, and without any ſettled Taſte 
Yor Character. How nearly does ſhe reſemble 
Agathe? On him ſhe accordingly fixes her Choice, 
Ils Love the Bond of ſuch a Union? No; it is only 
che Perſuaſion they have that neither has Merit 
enough to rendes the Want of i it conſpicuous i in the 
= other. 
But it is not ſufficient that our Paſſion be directed 
to a worther Object than either Cephiſa or Agatho ; 
let it be ever ſo well grounded and innocent in it- . 
Y elf; it muſt in many Inſtances be carefully reſtrain- 
ed and moderated. 
If ever any Object was worthy ef the tendereſt 
ME Paffion, it is ſurely the lovely Menogui. It did not 
Lo i require long Time or Obſervation to diſcover that 
m to ſhe had Charms ſufficient to juſtify the warmeſt Ad- 
het 2 miration. A Heart equally diſcerning and leſs cau- 
muſt BY tious than mine, would have been inſtantly van- 
they quiſhed. Every thing conſpired againſt me; her 
del. beautiful Features, her majeſtic Mien, the num- 
un- berleſs Graces of her whole Perſon, the Senſe and 
and Ppirit which. ſhone in her Eyes, the exquiſite De- 


but licacy of her Converſation. I withſtood, however, 
1 UN- BY all theſe united Charms ; but I could not reſiſt the 
She il Force of a thouſand other Perfections ſtill more en- 
\rro- gaging and valuable, which every Day diſplayed * 
&s of $ themſelves more and more, and continually in- | 
tha ceaſed my Wonder and Efteem ; a Heart ſuſceptible 
. dl off riendſhip, generous, noble and benevolent, frank 
guifh Wl G and 


4, 
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and ingenuous, without the leaſt Indiſcretion ; her | 
Temper ſprightly and chearful, but ever confined 
within the ſtricteſt Bounds of Prudence; noble and 
elevated Sentiments without Pride or Oſtentation; 
an extenſive Capacity and refined Taſte joined with Wl 
unaffected Modeſty ; Virtue without Formality, WW 
and Piety without Superſtition. | 
Such an Aſſemblage of Charms, I thought ſuffi- 
cient to authorize the Paſſion they had excited; 


and though I can never expect any Returns from 


her who is the Object of it, ſhe being unalterably I 
engaged to another, yet did it not appear to me cri- | 
minal, but only unfortunate ; and I freely allowed 


it a Place in my Breaſt, on Condition it ſhould not 
diſturb my Repoſe. And though Menoqui be moſt 


dear to me, yet were my Paſſion to grow unruly; 


ſhould it attempt to paſs the Bounds which I have 
preſcribed to it, or break out into licentious Deſires, 
I would not expoſe myſelf to the Danger of offend- 
ding her by any raſh Diſcovery of Sentiments fo 
unworthy, nor wait to receive my Puniſhment from 
her ; for though the guilty Deſire were concealed 
from every one, I ſhould never forgive it to myſelf; 
and I would inſtantly quit her Preſence for ever, 
and by voluntarily depriving myſelf of ſo great a 
Happineſs, would endeavour, at leaſt, to deſerve her 


Efteem. The Love I bear her cauſes in me no Re- 


morſe ; it would indeed, were it to lead me to at- 


tempt her Virtue, but it is too pure ever to pro- 


duce ſo eriminal an Effect. 25 
Thus it is with the other Paſſions; thy are all 
good and uſeful in themſelves, and continue to be 
I 5 * ſo 
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ſo while they are directed to proper Objects, and 


are under due Regulation. The ill Conſequences 


WW which are charged upon them, only happen when 


they are miſplaced or immoderate, 
Hatred, is not criminal in itſelf ; there are Ob- 
jets which deſerve to be hated. But take care to 


hate only ſuch; and never let your Hatred go ſo far as 
Malice or Revenge. 
your Indignation and Contempt. 


Regulate in the ſame manner 


Fear all real Evils; without fearing them, you 


? can hardly avoid them ; but if they are unavoidable, 


learn to bear them with Reſolution. Moderate Fear 


is Prudence; exceſſive Fear is Cowardice. 


Anger is an Emotion which excites the Mind to 


| violent Efforts, of which, tho” they are ſometimes 
neceſſary, it is incapable in its ordinary undiſturbed 


State, This Paſſion is uſeful to a good Father, a 


4 patient Maſter, and indulgent Superior, who with- 
| out ſuch an Incitement would pardon many Faults, 


which ought to be puniſhed. But it is of no uſe to 
2 Minifter of State, a Governor of a Province, or 
an Inquiſitor ; this ſort of People can do miſchief 


enough in cold Blood. Anger, when indulged with- 
out juſt Occaſion, is a ridiculous Extravagance; 


when it riſes too high, it is Madneſs. 
The Neceflities of human Life firſt gave Birth to 


the Arts and Sciences; but it is to Curioſity alone 8 


* 


they owe their Increaſe and Improvement; inno- 
cent amiable Paſſion, which next to Love, has moſt 
contributed to ſoften, to poliſh and civilize Man- 
kind!” Happy had it been for the World if no Paſ- 


Hons. more deſtructive than this had ever prevailed, 


* 2 Witneſs 
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Witneſs ye unhappy Victims ſacrificed to that airy 
Phantom Glory in the Fields of Fontenoy, Rocony, 
Lawfellt and Exiles ! Your precious Blood would 
not have been ſo profuſely and wantonly ſhed, were 
Men infpired with other Principles than uſeful Cu- 
riofity and the Love of Knowledge. And yet this 
Paſſion, ſo fruitful of good Effects, when not re- 
ſtrained by Prudence to proper Objects, becomes 
Indiſcretion; and when it exceeds the Power and 
Extent of human Reaſon, it produces abſurd Sy- 
' ems of Philoſophy, and enthuſiaſtic nas in 
Religion. 
From this Enumeration it appears, FO the Paſ- 
ſions are not evil in their own Nature, but only be- 
come ſo when they are abuſed. However, not to 
cavil about Words, if by Paſſions any one chuſes 
to mean only vicious or immoderate Affectons, I 
freely condemn them ; let them be mortified and 
ſubdued as much as poſſible. But if we conſider 
them in their Original, as innocent Emotions pro- 
ceeding from a natural Inſtinct, they are the Work | 

; of God, and ſhould therefore be held facred ; it is a 
Degree of Impiety to endeavour to deſtroy them; 

our Duty is only to regulate and guide them. 
| But, it may be ſaid, is this always in our 
0 5 — Power ? ? Is not Reaſon itſelf ſometimes overborn 
| T5 by the Violence of the Paſſions, and rendered in- 
_ Ou. In "ce capable of controuling them? And may it not 
IE © be juſtly imputed to the Deity that we are liable 
ce to ſuch Imperfection, ſince he 3 
ce have given us a more abſolute Co 1 
| tc our Paſſions | © | 
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Without doubt: all this I readily allow. It too 


often happens that Reaſon refuſes its Aid when it 


is moſt neceſſary ; and for Want being guided by 


iss Light, our Paſſions frequently become hurtful, 
E But are we on this Account leſs obliged to acknow- 
edge the Goodneſs of God? Our Paſſions are no 
E farther hurtful than our own Choice makes them; 
and our Reaſon is to blame if they are ſuffered to 
Lain the Aſcendant. But without enquiring whence 


it proceeds, that our Paſſions, originally ſo good | 


and uſeful, frequently degenerate into Faults and. 


Imperfections, let us take the Matter at the worſt, 
and examine whether even theſe Imperfections them- 


E ſelves may not be reconciled with the Divine 
| Goodneſs to his Creatures. 


When we were ſpeaking concerning the Wants 
of the Body, we obſerved that they were the Source 


Jof all our bodily Pleaſures. Why may not the 


oP * 


Paſſions be of the ſame Uſe in the Mind? They un- 


queſtionably are ſo with reſpect to a good Man 
wha labours to ſubdue in himſelf every vicious Af- 


ſection. The Mathematician rejoices when he has 
ſolved a difficult and abſtruſe Problem ; but how 


much greater is the Pleaſure which muſt fill the 


Heart of a virtuous Man when victorious over an 


obſtinate unruly Paſſion, after a long and reſolute ; 


Struggle; he can ſay to himſelf, I am now bes 


come better, more like to God, and more * 
able to him. 8 * 
4 But, it may be further aſked, if Man were en- 


4 tirely exempted from ſuch Conflicts, would nor 


6 * £2 to Heaven be greater ?” 
1 ky 
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I know not that, nor is it my Buſineſs to enquire 
into it ; but this however I know, that his Merit 
would be leſs. What ! ſhall we be always ſeeking 
Excuſes for Ingratitude ? Would you blame an Ar. i 
tificer for making a Clock which marks only the ff 
Minutes, becauſe he might have made one to 
mark the Seconds? God, no doubt, could have 
made us more perfect than we are, and equal to 
thoſe celeſtial Spirits which are repreſented to us az 
ſurrounding his Throne ; but when he created us, 
he intended only to create Men. Had he made you 
Angels, ungrateful unnatural Hearts who repay his 

Benefits only with diſcontented Murmurs, you 
would then, like thoſe Dzmons who are ſaid to be 
plunged into the Abyſs, have complained that you 
were not Gods. 

No longer then affront your Benefactor; but 
confeſs that Goodneſs of which he gives you ſuch 
continual Proofs; and if the Conſideration of his 
ſovereign Excellencies be not ſufficient to engage | 
you to love him on his own Account, let the num- 
berleſs Benefits he has beſtowed on you, at leaſt ex- 


cite your Gratitude. 


8 E C . V. 
God con ſidered as our Friend. 
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AHE whole of F riendihip. conſiſts in loving 

the Perſon on whom we have placed our Aft- 
fection, in deſiring his Welfare and endeavouring 
to promote it. And as the Love of God to us, and 


the Benefits we receive from him, have been made 
*. | 2 ſufficiently 


oving 
ir Af- 


uring 
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ſuffciently evident in this and the preceding Chap- 


ter, it is needleſs to uſe any further Arguments to 


prove that he is our Friend. This Propoſition is a 
neceſſary Conſequence of the former. 


But though 
the Deity may be juſtly conſidered under this ten- 


der and engaging Character, ſuch a View of him 


ought not to leſſen in us that profound Reverence 


which is due to his infinite Majeſty. As he is more 
gracious and condeſcending than earthly Princes, 


be is the Friend of his Subjects, and is willing that 


the Friendſhip ſhould be mutual > but they muſt 


not on this Account forget that he is their So- 


vereign, and as ſuch entitled to their Homage and 
Veneration. 


HA F.. Uh 
O the Homage which we owe to God, 


HE abſolute Greatneſs of God is not; ſtrictly | 


ſpeaking, the Ground of that Homage which 
we owe him; this is founded in the Relation which 
ſubſiſts between him and us, be being our So- 


vereign, and we his Servants and Vaſſals. We owe wy 3x; 


no Homage to the Tarki/þ Sultan, though one of. 


the greateſt Monarchs upon Earth, becauſe we ars 5 985 


not his Subjects. God alone is the Sovereign of 
the whole World; and the Authority with which 
the Kings of the Earth are inveſted, is at beſt no 


more than a Shadow of his univerſal Dominion. 
They 


- 
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385 / Internal Worſhip. 

They hold their Power (originally at leaſt) from 
their People; the Power of God is derived from 
none but himſelf. He called the World into be- 
ing by his Word: this is the Foundation of his So- 
vereignty. Earthly Princes may publiſh Edicts for 
the Regulation of their ſeveral States ; but they are 
obliged to entruft the Execution of them to inferior 
Officers, to whom they delegate a Power for that 
Purpoſe : but God by a mere act of his Will, can 
in a Moment change the whole Face of Nature, 
The Power of Kings reaches only to external Ac- 
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tions ; the Power of God extends to the Inclinations he 

12 5 5 of the Heart. And in Proportion as his Authority 88 
over us is more abſolute and extenſive than that of V 

any other Sovereign, our Veneration for him ſhould Wl al 

be greater, and our Homage more profound. = Ci 
This Homage ſo juſtly due from us to God, is 1 

what we call Worſhip or Religion; and this is com- 1 


monly diſtinguiſhed into internal and external: the 
former is of neceſſary Obligation; the other is ra - 
ther a Matter of Decency and Convenience. 


SECT. L 
Of internal Warſhip, 


Nternal Worſhip is ſeated-in the Mind, and is 
the only kind of Worſhip by which God can 
| & honoured. It is founded on a juſt Senſe of his 
. 2 infinite Perfections, his ſovereign Authority over 
As, and our innumerable Obligations to him. A 
- Heart filled with ſuch Sentiments, will naturally 

+ expreſs them by the warmeſt Admiration and Love, 


- 
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ind the ſtrongeſt Profeſſions of Gratitude and Sub- 
miſſion. This is the Language of the Heart, theſe 
are its Hymns, its Prayers, and its Sacrifices; this 
is the Worſhip of which it is capable, and which 
alone is ſuitable to the Perfections of the Deity. 
This alſo is the Worſhip which the Author of 
Chriſtianity intended to reſtore when he aboliſhed 
the Jewiſh Ceremonies, as appears from the excel- 
lent Anſwer he made to a Samaritan Woman who 
enquired concerning the proper Place for perform- 
ing divine Worſhip. © The Hour cometh, ſays 
he, when the true Worſhippers ſhall worſhip in 
Spirit and in Truth.“ Such was the Worſhip 
which was practiſed in the firſt Ages of the World, 

and among thoſe Men fo famed in the Jewiſh Re- 
cords, whom we call Patriarchs. They had no 
Temples nor Chapels, no ſtated Hours for De- 
votion, no eſtabliſhed Forms of Prayer, no Rites 
nor Ceremonies, no Proſtrations nor Kneelings: 
the Devotion of the Heart depends not on Time, 
Place, or Poſture. The whole Earth was their 
Temple, and the Vault of Heaven was the Roof of 
it. When they beheld any ſurprizing Effect of Al- 
mighty Power, or had received any ſignal Benefit 
or Succour from the Providence of God, they eon- 
ſidered this as an immediate Call either to adore his 
Greatneſs, or to give Thanks for his Bounty. 


When they had Leiſure for Retirement from the * 


neceſſary Cares and Buſineſs of Life, they em- 
ployed the Hours of Solitude in meditating upon 
God, they converſed with him freely, and offered 
up their Praiſes and Thankſgivings with all the 
| H ſincereſt 


z 
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Houſes. Afterwards it was found neceſſary to per- 
| form them in Caverns or in ſlight Buildings raiſed 
for that Purpoſe, on account of the Inclemency - 


58 07 External MWorſbip. 
fincereſt Expreſſions of Reverence and Love; and 


having never thought of fixing Bounds to the In- 
finite Being, or of confining his Preſence within 


conſecrated Walls, they conſidered him as every 
where preſent. Whether they were ſtanding, fitting, WW 
or lying down, whether their Heads were covered 


or uncovered, they expected to be heard, nor were 


they diſappointed in their Expectations. 


This pure and ſpiritual Worſhip did not long re 
main uncorrupted ; external Forms and Cere- 


monies were ſoon added to it, and from that Time 


it began to decline. 


— 


n 
. Of External Worſbip. 


N the firſt Ages of the World, Mankind being 
being juſtly convinced that every thing which 
they enjoyed belonged to God as the Creator and 
Sovereign of the Univerſe, devoted one Part of 
their Poſſeſſions to him as an Acknowledgment of 
his Property in the whole: hence Sacrifices, Libas 
tions and Offerings took their Rife. 
At firſt theſe religious Exerciſes were performed 
in the open Air, there being then neither Cities nor 


of the Weather; and this was the Original of 
Temples. 


In the Beginning, every one preſented his own 
Offering and Sacrifice, In Proceſs of Time parti- 
cular 
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cular Men were appointed for that Office : this was 
the firſt Inſtitution of Prieſts, Such an Order of 


Men being once eſtabliſhed, Religion, or rather 


che Apparatus of external Worſhip, improved very 
faſt under their Influence: they imagined that it 
E would be more perfect by being more ſplendid, and 
that they might render it more acceptable to God 
by loading with Ceremonies. They therefore in- 
vented Games, Dances, Proceſſions, legal Impu- 


* WF ritics and unneceſſary Expiations. Thus Religion 


in all Nations degenerated into mere Pageantry and 
= Show ; the unthinking Vulgar miſtook the Sba- 
= dow for the Subſtance, and the Spirit of it was 
euery where loſt, except among a few of the more 
= wiſe and contemplative. 

= The original Deſign of external Worſhip ſeems 
to have been pure and innocent. We are naturally 
deſirous of communicating our Sentiments, and the 
more ſo when we are perſuaded that they are juſt 
and rational, It was, doubtleſs, with this Inten- 
don that the firſt external and public Acts of Re- 
gion were performed. It was imagined that 
ſome ſignificant Ceremonies would be uſeful in ex- 
citing the fame Sentiments which they were de- 
ſigned to expreſs. But the Conſequence was very 
different ; the Symbols were taken for the Thing 
itſelf ; Religion was ſuppoſed to conſiſt entirely in 
the offering, of Sacrifices and the burning of In- 
cenſe ; and Piety was weakened and deſtroyed by 
thoſe very Means which were contrived to pro- 
mote and improve it. 
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As the Light of Reaſon preſcribed no fixed Rule 
with regard to the . ceremonial Part of Religion, 
Mankind did not long agree in their Notions about 
it, It belongs only to the pure Religion of Na. 
ture to be uniform and invariable z every other is 
fluctuating and uncertain, ſuſceptible of various WW : 
Forms, and liable to continual Change. Thus each 
Nation fixed upon a different Mode of Worſhip, We 
And from hence another Diſorder aroſe equally WW 
contrary to the Purity of the Law of Nature, and 
to the Happineſs of Society. The different Sed i 
which were produced by this Difference in Wor- 
ſhip looked upon each other with Contempt and 
Averſion; and thoſe eſpecially which affected the 
moſt rigorous Exactneſs were moſt free to reproach Ml 
and condemn all others, and ſcrupled not to aſſert, 
that whoever refuſed to comply with that Form of 
Worſhip which they had eſtabliſhed was the Objed 
of God's Diſpleaſure, and would hereafter feel the 
dreadful Effects of his Vengeance, From this 
Source has proceeded that irreconcileable Hatred, 
that cruel and inveterate Malice, which, though it 
has produced ſo much Blood and Slaughter, is not 
yet extinguiſhed. All Efforts to reſtore Peace and 
Humanity in Religion are vain ; and though the 
Precepts of Chriſtianity are of all others the molt Ii 
mild and benevolent in themſelves, yet there is no 
- perſuading Men to love the Damned; nor will they 
have any great Tenderneſs for the Lives of thoſe 


whom they look upon as devoted to eternal De- 
ſtruction,” 


Let 
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Let us not however judge of Things by the ill 
W Uſe which may be made of them (for what is there 
which Men do not abuſe ?) but without regarding 


Mo the ill Conſequences which may attend the Practice 
of external Worſhip, let us examine, 1. Whether 


a2 Worſhip of this kind is in itſelf uſeful; and, 
2. Suppoſing it to be uſeful, whether any one parti- 
= cular Form of it is eſſentially preferable to another. 
I. If Piety be a Virtue, it is for the Good of 
Mankind that it ſhould univerſally prevail. The 
W firſt of theſe two Propoſitions I take for granted; 
and the ſecond is a neceſſary Conſequence of it. 
= Now nothing more effectually tends to promote 
Virtue than good Examples; theſe have a much 
greater Force than Precepts : it muſt therefore be 
uſeful for every one to have before him ſome en- 
gaging Examples of Piety. But theſe Examples can 
be ſeen only in the .outward Acts of Religion, I 
= ran reap no Advantage from the moſt exalted Piety 
of another, unleſs he gives me ſome -fenſible Proof 
and Expreſſion of his inward Sentiments. I do not 
mean that he ſhould obſerve any formal Rules or 
ſtated Hours for this Purpoſe ; ſuch a Conduct might 
proceed from Conftraint, or from ſome political 
Views, and the Proof would not be ſufficiently clear 
and evident. All I require of him is, to give me 
in any manner he thinks proper, ſome plain and 


unſuſpected Marks of his Regard for Truth, his 


Reſignation to Providence and his Love to God, 
and to worſhip, praiſe and honour him in Public: 
This is all that Reaſon demands; and when I am 
Witneſs to ſuch Expreſlions of Piety, I feel the Force 

of 


| 
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of the Example, and am fired with a holy Emulati. ; 
on, which the fineſt Lectures of Morality could not 
have produced. | | 


2. T there among the various Signs which I ; 
have been inſtituted for religious Purpoſes, any iſ 


which are in themſelves more pleaſing to God than 
others? If there are, let them be ſhown. But till 


our Divines can give me Satisfaction in this Point, 


I ſhall content myſelf with what Reaſon ſuggeſts; WW 
and the following Solution of this Queſtion ſcems WW 
to me molt rational. 4 

Internal Worſhip is FE and uniform; and as 
it is a Duty of univerſal Obligation, it muſt of Ne- 
ceflity be known to all Men. In this therefore 
there is no Choice or Diſtinction to be made. Love, 


| Reverence, Gratitude and Submiſſion to God muſk 


be always the ſame, and can admit of no Varia» _ 
tion; but there are an infinite Number of arbi- 
trary Signs by which theſe Sentiments may be ex- 


preſſed. All thoſe Signs which are inſtituted for 


this End are innocent, and if any Diſtinction is to 
be made, thoſe ſhould be preferred which are na- 
turally moſt clear and intelligible ; but this is not 


of abſolute Neceſlity, becauſe general Conſent is 


ſufficient to render any Signs plain and expreſſive. 
A Serpent in a circular Form, with his Tail turn- 


ing back into his Mouth, was among the Egyption | 
a clear Symbol of Eternity, becauſe they had agreed iſ 


to expreſs it by that Figure. In ſome Nations a 
Circle was an Emblem of the Deity ; among the 


Feu he was repreſented by a Triangle. The Ca- 


nanites purified themſelves by Fire, the Fews by 
p Water. 


The Neceſſity of paying ſome external Homage 


to God, proves nothing in Behalf of any particular 
Form of Worſhip And perhaps the Deity is not 


more diſpleaſed with the different Modes of Wor- 
ſhip which belong to the various Religions in the 
World, than he is offended that in the Romifh 


E Church ſome religious Orders perform their Services 


at a different Hour and in a different Manner from 


others. 
If there be any kind of Worſhip which is diſ- 


| | pleaſing to God, it mult be ſuch a one as 1s found- 


ed -upon Principles which are contrary to natural 


Religion. He doubtleſs abhorred the abominable 


Expiations of thoſe blind Idolaters, who to appeaſe 
his Wrath, offered human Sacrifices, and pretended 
2 to 
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Water. But of what Importance is it whether the 
Deity be repreſented by a round or triangular Fis' 
W gure, provided the Intention be to expreſs that he 
© ;s the moſt perfect of all Beings? Of what Conſe- 
W quence is it whether we expreſs Purity by Water 
or Fire, if we are convinced that without Purity of 
Heart we can never be acceptable to God? What 
© fonifies it whether we ſacrifice to the Deity an Ox 
or an Elephant, a Sheep or a Goat, a Blackbird or 
nz Swan, whether we offer Animals or only Herbs, 
provided we acknowledge him as the Giver of every 
ching we enjoy? or what ſignifies it whether we 
pray with our Eyes lifted up to Heaven or fixed 
upon the Earth, whether we are ſtanding or lying, 
W fitting or kneeling, if the Heart be in a proper Poſ- 
ture, and poſſeſſed with a becoming Reverence and 


l S Humility ? 


— 


all the reſt, they would unanimouſly chuſe that, 
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to attone for their own Crimes by ſhedding the 
Blood of the Innocent. To neglect the public MW 
Worſhip of God, is a dangerous and criminal MW 
Omiſſion; but to make uſe of it only in Subſer. i 
viency to our Vices, is a Degree of Guilt that 


wants a Name. 


It is by Length of Time that fo many different 
Modes of Worſhip have been introduced, and Cu- 


tom and Education have perpetuated that Diver- 


ſity. Were we to ſuppoſe a Number of Men new] | 


created, and conſequently free from all Impreflions 


either from the Example or the Inſtructions of | 
others, to aſſemble together from every Part of the 


World, in order to debate concerning the Homage 


which Mankind owe to the Deity ; that Unity of i 
Religion which is ſo deſirable, would ſoon be re- 
ſtored. Their Judgment being not depraved by MW 
blind Prejudice, but guided by pure uncorrupted 
Reaſon, they would either reject all the Forms of i 
Religion which now prevail, or if there be any one 


which deſerves to be eſtabliſhed upon the Ruins of 


If there were any kind of Worſhip which God re- 
quired of Men preferable to all others, he would 


ſurely have made them aquainted with it; or muſt 


we think that he would wait for the Deciſions of 
our Prieſts and Doctors in order to give us juſt Idea 


of Religion ? 


If there were but one Man upon the Earth, he 
would not be obliged to any external Worſhip ; 
for that was not inſtituted out of Regard to God, 


but to unite all the Members of a Socicty by the 
| open 
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open profeſſion of one and the ſame Religion. This 
Unity has been unhappily broken, by the Multitude 
of different Religions which have been introduced 
into the World. In this State of Things, the Duty | 
of a wiſe Man, f is to attend, principally, to that in- 
ward Worſhip, which is not ſuſceptible of Altera- 
tion or Variety. And as to the eſtabliſhed Religion 
of his Country, if it be conſiſtent with the Reli- 
gion of Nature, he ought to conſider himſelf, as 
under the. ſtrongeſt Obligation, neither openly to re- 
nounce it, nor to raiſe any Diſturbance about it. A 
Turk may be excuſed for being a Mahometan, but 
it would be umpardonable in a Chriſtian to embrace 
that Religion, It is worſe than Fanaticiſm, to alarm 
the Conſciences of Men, about Things i in which the 
Honour of God is not concerned, X 
It is not enough that we perform our Duty tc to. 
the Supreme Being, by inward Devotion ; there 
are alſo Duties which we owe to our fellow Crea- 
tures, of which we ſhall ſpeak i in the lat Part of 
this Work ; and a ReſpeRt for the eſtabliſhed Reli- 
at, Lion of our Country, is one of thofe Duties. But, 
e- before we conſider the Duties we owe to others, it | 
ts proper to begin with thoſe which we owe to j 
1 outſelves. . 0 | | | 
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zie his Obligations to himſelf, in this abſtracted 
View of his Exiſtence. 


unn 
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* T us now conſider Man in his private Ca- 


pacity, not as a ſocial, but a ſolitary Being; iſ 


let us, for a while, ſuppoſe him diveſted of al 
bis Relations to external Objects, and enquire, what 


We have hitherto conſidered him, as ſubordinate 
to his Creator, and we have deduced his Submiſſion 
to the divine Commands, from that pure and ardent 
Affection, which he owes to the great and good 
Author of his Being. We are now to conſider his 
Obligations to himſelf, and we ſhall, in like man- 
ner, deduce the Punctuality, with which he fulfils 
this ſecond Claſs of Duties, from that Love of Self 


Which is required of him by the Laws of Nature. 


When a Devotee undertakes to moralize, which 
very often happens, if Self-Love is his Topic, his 
Lecture is long. Becauſe Religion has prohibited 


Pride, 


ww 
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pride, Arrogance, Senſuality, and Effeminacy, 
@ which are alſo prohibited by Reaſon, the Wiſe and 


Good, according to this ſevere Cenſor, muſt forget 
cheir Virtues; the deepeſt Philoſopher muſt rank 
himſelf with. the moſt ſtupid and illiterate ; and it 


is the Duty of every Man to deſpiſe and hate him- 


ſelf, with irreconcileable Enmity and Contempt; 


| conſequently, to ſuppreſs every Deſire, controul 
| every Inclination, and mortify all his Appetites, 
however innocent: and ſuch is the Effect of theſe 


groundleſs Clamours, that Self Love is almoſt uni- 
verſally placed among the Vices ; and it is a daring 
Attempt, to appear publicly in its Defence. Few, 


indeed, have had Courage to rank themſelves on the 
© Side of the Oppreſſed ; but let us make one mag- 


nnimous Effort, to retrieve that Honour, which 
bas, perhaps, been given up without Conteſt, and 
betrayed by Ignorance to Superſtition. 


I us, however, in the firſt Place, explain the 
Term. If by Self-Love, Arrogance, Pride, and Va- 


| nity, be meant, I abandon it to the Fury of thoſe 
who purſue, and rank myſelf in the Front of its 
Enemies. But if, by this Expreſſion, is underſtood 


that ardent Affection, which pure Nature has in- 


| Body is ſubject to Accidents which injure or de - 
ſtroy it; the Soul is perceptible of Ideas which diſ- 
| treſs and afflict it, of Affections which degrade, 

| Ghonour, and pollute it. For the Preſervation of 


ſpired in the Breaſt of every Man for himſelf, I 
affirm it innocent, lawful, and even an indiſpenſible 


| Duty. 


We are compounded of a Body and a Soul : the 


I 2 the 
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== the Body, God has endued it with Inſtinct, which 4 
inceſſantly watches for its Safety, guards it againf 

every thing hurtful, and reminds it of its Neceſſ. 
| ties: and, to preſerve the Soul, from whatever michel | 
| bereave it of its Happineſs or Innocence, the Light 
| of Reaſon is carried before it, which guides it to 
ll Truth, who points out that which is truly good, 


Se 4 


and indicates the Means by which i it is to be at 
\it tained. _ | 
Nothing then, on our Part, can be more conform. | 
able to the divine Inſtitution, than to be attentive 
to the well-being, as well of our Bodies, as our 
Souls ; and to be attentive to their well- being, i 
moſt effeQually to love them. 
That we ſhould do to others, as we . that 
1 others ſhould do to us, is a Precept of the Law a 
Nature; and, as it certainly could not be the Inten- 
tion of the Legiſlator, that we ſhould treat other 
with Unkindneſs or Cruelty. ; neither couldgt be 
intended, that we ſhould thus treat ourſelves. It i 
alſo a Precept of this Law, that we ſhould love out 
Neighbours as ourſelves ; the Love of Self, there- 
fore, is preſuppoſed, and enjoined by Implication, | 

I will not deny that Self-Love has ill Effects, that 
it renders us blind to our own Imperfections, and 
ſometimes too indulgent to our Faults: but con- 
jugal and paternal Love are not exempt from pecu- 
liar Weakneſſes; and muſt they, for this Reaſon, be 
renounced | EA. 

ILoye yourſelf with Prudence and Moderation; 
range, in their proper Rank and Order, the Love 
of the Body and of the Soul, Inſtinct and Reaſon; 

G and 
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ich and fear not, that eicher, under this Regulation, 
ali | hould ſuggeſt to you ought; that will offend the 
. Deity or bring Puniſhment on yourſelves. Let 


pht | Reaſon command. It is the Province of Inſtinct L 
WW | to obey. Let the Love of the Soul have the Pre- | 
to cedency : the Soul is more excellent than the | 

Body; this, is but a Fabric of Clay, that a celeſtial | 
t- Being: reduce the Body to Obedience, if it impedes ö 
or counteracts the Soul; and ſubdue the Soul itſelf 
m. to Obedience, whenever it forgets the Duty that it 


ive WW owes to the divine Author of its Exiſtence. The 


ur WW Body ought to be obedient to the Soul, and the | 
| i; WW Soul to God ; ; the Happineſs, of both depends upon | 

W this Subordination, andin maintaining it, therefore, | 
bat | conſiſts / Wiſdom : for Wiſdom is no other, than 


m1 IF Choice of the fitteſt Means to render us happy. 

en: So long as we have Body, to deſpiſe the Grati- 
ers cation of its Senſes, as not eſſential to Happineſs, 
be 5 preſumptuouſly to affect a falſe. Spirituality; and 
not to ſeek and prize the Pleaſures which are in- 
in | dependent of ne 13. to A Novel a Brute among 
te. Brutes. 


1. Tbe . of the Soul to God, and the 


nat Body to the Soul, being once eſtabliſhed, the great 
nd Mean of Happineſs is to render our Manners con- 
n- {MW formable- to the divine Law, which is the only 


u- Rule for God has commanded nothing which has 
be not a direct Tendency to our higheſt F and 
in order to this Conformity, 


n; WM 1, Gain a clear Knowledge of what he com- 
we mands, and what he forbids. | 
n; 2. Arm yourſelf with Courage to x him, whats 


nd ever Obſtacles arc to be ſurmounted. - 
: 3- Prefer 


| yo | Of Prudence. 
| 23. Prefer the hongf? to the gainful. 
4. Bridle your Defires. 
Let us, therefore, proceed, in the Order thus 185 
- el out by our Subject ĩtſelf, and treat diſtinctiy I 10 
| of Prudence, Fortitude, Juſtice and Temperance, i 


5 
| | CH 32 "op | F 
: / Prudence. 8 


RU DEN CE is the Art of chuſing. He ß 
| prudent, who,among many Objects, can diſtin- 
guith that which deſerves the Preference. Prudence 
1 has two Offices, to inform the Underſtanding, and 
| mY regulate the Will. Tt determines both, on Maxims 
1. of Speculation and Practice. 
She keeps the Mind upon its . againſt Pre- 
judice and Precipitation. Under the Guidance f 
this ſage Minerva, the Degree of Aﬀent, which it 
gives to any Propoſition, . is always proportioned i * 
to the Degree of its Certainty ; thoſe, which are 
evidently true, are ſtedfaſtly believed, and all others WW 
are ranked among Probabilities ; with regard to 
fome of which, the Mind remains wholly unde- 
termined : but as to thoſe who are of the marvelous 
kind, it rather inclines to Doubt and Diſdelief, from 
a Suſpicion of ſome Fraud or Illuſion. 
The Laws of Prudence are, however, ſomewhat 
leſs rigid, with reſpect to practical Doctrines. De- 
monftration is not expected, before the Aﬀent is 
given ; but there muſt be at leaſt probable Motives, 
to produce a rational Determination. To deſire 
Objects, which are probably inconſiſtent with our 


Happi- 


— — — — 
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| Happineſs on the whole, would be a dangerous Im- 
prudence; to. deſire thoſe, which are contrary to 
— Morals, would be criminal; and whatever is 
| criminal, cannot fail to produce Miiſery, becauſe there 
W is in Heaven an impartial Judge, by whom every 
Deviation from Virtue is, ſooner or later, adequately 


puniſhed. 


That Species of Prudence, which regards Propo- 


ſttions merely ſpeculative, does not belong to my 
Subject; this is claimed by the Metaphyſicians, and 
oo them I reſign it. The Prudence, which I am 
W to treat of here, is that which regulates our Aﬀec- 


tions, Words, and Actions; and I ſhall divide it 


W into three general Heads. 


I. 
Of Circumſdeltion.. 


FFECTION is no more voluntary FE. 
Thought,and generally riſes irreſiſtably,with- 


| out the Concurrence of the Will; and it is not to be 
eradicated by the moſt conſummate Prudence; nor 
bs there any Reaſon to attempt it, ſince that which 


is not voluntary, is not criminal, But Affections, 
however innocent, are always dangerous, if they 


incline us to Objects, which are forbidden by the. 


Divine Law. It may be juſtly feared, that, by perpe- 
| tually recurring, they will gain too great an In- 
ſuence in the Soul, and at length wholly poſſeſs it; 
chat, either ſeduced by flattering Hopes, or over- 


born by clamorous Importunity, it will be rendered 
unattentive, or inſenſible, to the Admonitions of 
Reaſon. | | . 


The 


; 
N 
' 
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kecp a watchful Eye, either fpring up i in the Mind 
| without the Concurrence of- the Body, are excited 


by continued Efforts, they will prevail againſt the 


00 
Wto 1 
by the Senſes, or raiſed by Objects which are bar 
wholly external, In the firſt Claſs, I place Vanity U 
and Preſumption, which ſhoot up into Pride; in 
the ſecond, all ſenſual Appetites, which are tho 
Seeds of Intemperance”z and in the third, all De. 
fires that are fixed on Objects, which receive their 
whole Value from our Prejudices': ſuch are thoſe 
excited by ' Riches and Honours, and which, at 
length, when they have taken Root, produce Ava- 
rice and Ambition; for all theſe Deſires, by con- 


ſtant Reiteration, become Habits, and thoſe Habits 
we call Paſſions. — 


The Paſſions themſelves, even when they have 
an illicit 'Tendeney, are not criminal without the p 
Conſent of the Will; becauſe the reiterated Deſires, WM | 
from which they reſult, are: blameleſs, when the | 
Heart, which forms them, diſavows them the Mo-. 
ment they are produced: but ĩt is to be feared, that, 


The Affections, over which it is neceſſary ts 


Mind, weaken: it by Degrees, and, at h n 
it to a State of abſolute Subjection- | 

By watching over your-Defites; — exert 
your utmoſt Ability to prevent the Progreſs of irre- 
gular. Paſſions; keep A jealous Eye even on thoſe! 
which appear to be innocent, becauſeſthey wild ceaſs 
to be ſo, when they become immoderate;' {4 

There are Paſſions, which ought to be abfolutely' 
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ſuppreſſed, and others, which need only be re- 


ſtrain ed. Let us, —— diſtinguiſh the Paſſions. 
s which 


| which are guilty by reaſon of their Object, from 
W: noſe whith are only vicious by their Exceſs; and, 
0 proceed i in order, let us begin with thoſe, which 


dave their _ in the Soul itſelf, Pride ot 


Vanity. 


s E C T. I 
fe Pride. 


JRIDE 3 from a too advantageous Idea 
formed of our own Merit; to remedy this 
Wii, therefore, it is neceſſary to eſtimate ourſelves 


with Exactneſs and Impartiality : but how difficult 


ſis it, to weigh with Exactneſs, when Self is in the 


| Balance f 


He, whoſe Revenue amounts to Four hundred 


Pounds per Ann. is richer, by one Fourth, than he 
wo poſſeſſes but Three hundred: This Calculation 
s eaſy and certain. Rouſſeau himſelf might have ſaid, 
* [ write better Verſes than La Motte; ;> and if this 
| Calculation was not ſo eaſy, it was at leaſt poſſible. 


There was once an Inſtance of a Poet, who confeſſed 
the Superiority of a Rival, and complimented him 
upon it, Rotrou was this uncommonExample of Mo- 


| deſty, ſo little imitated ſince, when he ſaw his Bayes 
| wither at the Succeſs of the great Corneille. Read 
bis own Confeſſion, in which there is no Equi- 


vocation z 


Fg 


Yes, I will ſpeak to pleaſe thee, and to pay 
The Tribute due to thy unequaP'd Lay. 
K _ Jud ge 
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Judge of thy Merit by this Verſe c 
"Thy Rival owns it, tho his Pride rebel. | 


And the Tehimony of a poet, capable of conſelia 


himſelf inferior to another, cannot be ſuſpected, if, 
compared with a Genius of a lower Clafs, he judge i 
himſelf to be his Superior, or at leaſt his Equal. 

This ſingle Inſtance is ſufficient to prove, that i 
it is not impoſſible, however uncommon, to make i 


a juſt Eſtimation of our own Abilities : but, in or 


der to this, beſides exerting a great Degree of Sin. 
cerity, it is neceſſary to make the Eftimation by i 
Comparifon ; for Rotrou, modeſt as he was, woult 
not have imagined himſelf a Poet of the Midde WW 
. Claſs, if he had lived ten Years before Corneill: 
let us, therefore, take the ſame Method, to ſubdut a 


our Pride, 
You think yourſelf, vain and arrogant Reawverſe 


a great Orator, a fine Speaker, a Thunderbolt of 


Eloquence : look out for your Equal; there is cer. 


tainly a Competitor to be found, that will put your 
Abilities to the Proof. Alas ! you have been but 


too ſenfible of this Truth, when, under the ſpeciou 
Pretefice of obtaining Juſtice for your Client, you 
have aſſailed an Opponent, whoſe Name alone has 
eclipſed your Merit, with all the Petulance of 


Jealouſy and Envy. But let us ſuppoſe, for once, 


that the Advantage was on your Side; perhaps twenty 
other Rivals may now wait to engage you, by the 


_ r > DAT 


leaſt of which you would be baffled and defeated. If 


the Fear of a future Equal does not reſtrain your Ar- 
rogance, let usendeavour to, find c one in Times paſt; 


4 . for 
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21 for I would fain cure you. Recall a few Years, 


0 bring back the Time, i in which your Profeſſion was 
is the Meridian of its Glory; ; the Palm did not 
then grow for ſuch as you: but I will indulge your. 


A. Vanity to the utmoſt, and ſuppoſe, that Deme/thenes 


Ind Cicero, Patru, Le Maitre, and Le Normant, are 
nothing, when compared to you: Heaven reſerved 
bor you the Art of Elocution ;---but you cannot 
uvriteconfeſs it, and be humble. 5 


If, after challenging every Rival, in that Particulan 


in which he is ſuppoſed to excel, the Champion 
comes out of the Liſts, crowned with new Laurels ; 
jy many Methods yet remain of n his Va- 


. 
J 
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It would, perhaps, be in vain to remind hs Proud, 


that, having received of Heaven the Talents by 
E which they ſhine, they have no Right to appropriate 


the Glory to themſelves : methinks I heat them an- 


1 ſwer, that, ſince God rewards our Merits, they muſt 


be our own 3 and, for the ſame Reaſon, ſo are our 


ur BY Talents, at leaſt ſo far as we have improved them. 


Be it ſo, we ſhall not inſiſt on this Argument 
there are others ſtill which may be ſucceſsfully uſed 


againſt Pride and Preſumption. 


Zeuxis is an excellent Painter, and, compared with 
al his Rivals, would be adjudged their Superior; 


one Point is then determined, but there are a thou- 


ſand others to be conſidered and compared, before 


| Zeuxis can be rated at the exact Total of his Worth: 


his Underſtanding will be found dark and unculti- 


ted, his Nature brutal, his Humour capricious, 
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his Character ſelfiſh ſordid and perfidious, and his 
Manners altogether vicious and irregular. - | 

To counterbalance Zeuxis, whoſe fole Merit 
conſiſts in drawing a fine Picture, let the wiſe P. 
dalirius be put into the Scale; a good Father, ai 
good Citizen, a tender and active Friend, a fine i 
Genius, but difident and modeſt ; the Author o 
ingenious but anonymous Productions, a Friend toi 
the polite Arts, and an univerſal Critic. And ii 
the Merit of Painting alone ſo great, as that Zeuxi, 
the Painter, ſhould turn the Scale againſt Pods. 
brius ! | 

It is a moſt flagrant Injuſtice, f for a Man to give: 
Sanction to his Arrogance, by ſinglingout that Branc 
of his Character, from which alone he derives am 
Worth; while he fraudulently leaves out of the Com- 
pariſon twenty Defects, which render him inferior 
to the Perſons, with whom he is put in Competi- 
tion, beſides an hundred Vices from which they ar 
wholly free, 

My whole Eftate is ſome Houſes, for which I re- i 
ceive .annually one hundred and fifty Pounds, 
Lycas has ſome Houſes too, but they produce him 
no more than fifty Pounds. Lycas, however, has 
an hundred Acres of Wood, five hundred Acres of 
arable Land, a Corn Mill, and a Toll, beſides a I 
Share in ſome Mines, and the Tythes of a valuable 
Impropriation. Am I richer than Lyeas : 2 | 

A very falſe and chimerical Method is taken to 
alt a Man's Merit, when it is eſtimated by 
popular Applauſe ; this is to prefer the Trumpet to 
the Flute, only becauſe it is louder, 


Callimachns, | 


\ Callimachus, for Example, is the reigning Poet; 


f | he writes Verſe elegantly, and his Philoſophy is 


not contemptible : but Nature, as if exhauſted in 


de Production of his Head, has endowed his, Heart 
W with neither Honour nor Probity. 


Jenade, on the contrary, without e to 
gather Laurels on the Top of Pindus, makes ſome 


Progreſs towards Immortality; his Approaches, in- 
Aded, are flower, and by another Way: inſtead of 
compoſing Verſes, a kind of Production that attracts 
che Regard of the Public, and the printing of which 
makes the Author known to a Nation in a Day, 
| Jenade cures Diſeaſes ; he leaves Callimachus to run 
W after Euripides and Pindar, while he carefully traces 
che Footſteps of Hippocrates : inſtead of amuſing 
E the Leiſure of an idle Reader, he gives Health to 
the Sick : by a particular Taſte, he has choſen a 
Profeflion, in which he can be uſeful to his Fellow- 


Citizens; and the Succeſs of his Practice main 


| gratifies the Benevolence of his Heart. 
Callimachus, who frequents the Court, or who at 


leaſt is admitted into the Company of Courtiers, 


imagines, perhaps, that he would be degraded by 
being put in Competition with Jenade; but, on the 


contrary, I'tbink it would be doing Injuſtice to 


Merit, not to give Tenade the Preference. 


Uraniſcope, the Aſtronomer, ſeeing a modern Ar- 
chimelles grow old under the Conſideration of an 


abſtract Problem, looked upon him with Pity; and, 


paying a Compliment to his own Abilities, faid to 
himſelf, © Alas ! perhaps this poor blundering Do- 


tard 


Df Pride. „ 
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tard does not know what i is the preſent Elevation of 
Aldeharan. + 

That molke · dried Alchymiſt, who, miſtakin 9 th | 
ns of Gold and Silver for Wiſdom, appropriates, MW | 
excluſively to himſelf, the Character of a Philoſo- 
pher; proud of a Title, which his own Vanity has 
conferred upon him, looks down, with a "fancied 
Superiority, on all Men, whoſe Cloſets a are not nk 
niſhed with Crucibles. 

Shall I deſcend to mention thoſe -ſordid Soul, 
whey having no other Reſource to flatter their Va- 
nity, value themſelves on the Splendor of their 
Equipage, and the Weight of their Purſe ? I would WM | 
not even acquit thoſe, who, preſerving their Hu- 

| 


mility in the midſt of Affluence, think, by this 
Temper, to merit Eſteem. It is ſtill making too 
much Account of Riches, to aſſume Merit for not 
valuing ourſelves upon them; for a Man cannot 
ſure be accounted wiſe, of whom it can only be 


ſaid, that he is not ridiculous. 


„ 
Of Corporeal Appetites. 


Y Corporeal Appetites, I mean thoſe Deſires, 
which are excited in us by the Neceſſities of 

the Body; ; ſuch as the Deſire of Meat, Drink, and 
Sleep, when the Body is preſſed by Hunger, 
Thirſt, or Wearineſs. 1 have already obſerved, 
that theſe Deſires are innocent, that they are Inti- 
mations, which Nature gives us, for the Preſervation 
of our Body; and I add here, as a neceſſary Conſe- 
quence, 


— 
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quence, that, inſtead of being ſuppreſſed, they ought 
to be ſatisfied. To abſtain from whatever right Rea 


| ſon has forbidden, is Virtue ; but I ſee no Virtue in 


Abſtinence from that which is lawful. Theſe De- 


(| fires, however, muſt be ſatisfied with Temperance, 


Whatever is given to the Body, more than its Ne- 
ceſſities require, tends to its Deſtruction; the moſt 


| voluptuous Enjoyments, if they are exceſſive, loſe 


their Nature and deyenerate into Puniſhments; the 


Anguiſh of which is rendered more pungent, by the 


Regret of having inflicted them on ourſelves. 
It cannot be expected, that L ſhould determine, 


npreciſely, the Quantity of Food or Reſt convenient 
for the Body; this muſt be regulated by the Want 
itielf that aſks a Supply. To continue in a State 


of Inaction, when our wonted Strength is reſtored 
by Reſt, is Lazineſs ; and to eat, after Hunger is 


appeaſed, Gluttony, 


The firſt Attention, in the Choice of Meat and 


| Drink, ſhould be, to abſtain from thoſe Species 


of both, that are prejudicial to Health. The un- 
clean Meats, which Moſes prohibited, were all leſs 
eaſily digeſted. But, as to thoſe that are wholſome, 
our Taſte may be conſulted, and nothing. forbids 
that our Palates ſhould determine the Choice, 

The ſame may be faid of all the Appetites of the 


| Body : ſhun Exceſs, it is equally fatal and criminal: 


but, reſtained within the Bounds, preſcribed by our 


Wants, Honour does not require, that we ſhould 


renounce Pleaſure. Pleaſure itſelf may be called a 
Want; it is a kind of Repoſe and Reſpite, in which 
i Man takes Breath, and gains new Strength to 


ſuſtain 
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ſuſtain new: Sufferings. Senſual: Enjoyments arg 
neither dangerous-nor enervating, except when, by 


Habit, they have degenerated into Wants: they can 
never corrupt him, 'who can forego them without 


Regret. Heroes, I mean thoſe who have Magna, | 


nimity ſufficient to be virtuous, for I fiever * 
nour with this Title the Deſtroyers of Mankind; 
Heroes in Virtue are not Anchorites, who have re- 


nounced Pleaſure, but Men who can abſtain from 
it, when their own Honour, or the Public Good, 
makes Abſtinence a Duty. 
| s E c T. II. 
Of Avarice and Ambition. 


HE Love of Riches, in common with almoſt 


all the other Paſſions, becomes criminal only | 


by its Exceſs ; corrected by a prudent Moderation, 
it is an innocent Affection. Gold and Silver being, 
by general Conſent, the Key of Commerce, and 
the Inſtrument by which all our Wants are ſup- 
plied ; it is no more criminal to deſire it, than to 
defire the things themſelves which are procured by 
theſe Metals : but as too much Food loads the Sto- 
mach with Superfluities deſtructive of Health, abun- 
dant Riches cauſe a kind of Repletion yet more dan- 
gerous in its Conſequences, becauſe it commonly 


brings on a Depravation of Manners, 


InordinateLove of Riches is always a Vice, but is 
not always Avarice : an avaritious Man is he, who, 


perverting the Uſe of Money, intended only to | 
procure the Neceſſaries of Life, chuſes rather to 


deny 
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b N deny himſelf thoſe Neceſſaries, than to diminiſh, or 
by than not to encreaſe his Hoard, and ſuffer it to lie 
les. 

hout If an Example of this Vice be deſired, it * be 
Sa: und in Chry/olatris : conſider his whole Perſon, he 
Ih J covered, from Head to Foot, with dirty Raggs 
ind; bungled: together, but bungled together with his 
"ty own Hands ; enter his Apartment, every thing 
i * there correſponds with the tattered Figure of his 
00d, 


Perſon 3 his Bed, his Chairs, and his Hangings, are 
{curious Monuments of the Faſhions of Antiquity. 
l Upon theſe, as well as upon his Habit, he is careful 
(to keep a thick Covering of Greaſe and Naſtineſs, 
which at length ſinks in, and becomes of one Sub- 


-j ſtance with the Stuff. Cleanlineſs, ſays he, was 
onh i intended only for Spendthrifts. Obſerve him well, 
od, he is about to fit down at Table; it is an in- 
ing riolable Cuſtom at his Houſe, before Grace is ſaid, 
* o bolt the Doors; next to thieves, Paraſites are the 
* greateſt Terror to him; he fears not Borrowers, 
no r he has long known bow to prevent their Appli- 
d by ation : on a worm-eaten Board, placed on a 
oo. {ety Joint-Stool, appear ſome Morſels of boiled 
* Meat, made hot a ſecond Time, and drowned in 
2 Broth, as tranſparent as Water, the Bottom of a ſtale 
ah Loaf of brown Bread, an earthen Mug, and nothing 
vnore. 
15 But who is it hat knocks at the Door, before he 
hot has finiſhed his Meal ? it is a Nephew, his Heir, 
10 no makes his Court to him with great Aſſiduity, 


habttance. What, Nephew, cries the Wretch, the 
ders L Moment 


4 it is ſuppoſed, to ſecure the Inheritance of His 


4. OE I 
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Moment he appears in Sight, is there no other tinylf 
to importune me but at Dinner? I love t6 eat alonif 
it is my Humour, and I ſhall not change it for yo 
But what are you prying about for? Do yu 
come to rob me? It goes againſt me to fay this yl 
you; but your Hands and your Looks alarm nM 
Come, come, let me adviſe you, ſpare yourſelf toi © 
Trouble of making me ſo many Viſits. I kn 
you think that I am rich; it is the Folly of 4M © 
Heirs ; but take my Word, I tell you once for al 
that I am not; I am undone; I have nothing, I my 


qu 


ſay, nothing left. 
But before we quit Chryſolatris, let us ſee how 


near he is to the Truth. The Evening cloſes, th 
Hour is at hand in which he goes to pay his Hs 


and hide it again in the Bottom of his ſtrong Box. 
He has finiſhed the Tale.---What does he mutter 
now? it is the Sum Total of his Money, Thi- WW 
ty-one Thouſand two Hundred and Fifty Pound 
two Shillings, and four Pence,'---and adds, locking 
his Cheſt, What a deal of Trouble in ſcraping 
together a decent Competence ! 

T ſhall not here mention thoſe. wild unthinking 


| 
mage to his God, to count his Money, to careſs i 
| 


Prodigals, for whom the largeſt Revenues are alway: 


inſufficient ; Wretches ! whom Opulence impo- 
veriſhes, and who precipitate their Ruin in Propor-| 
tion to their Acquiſitions ; their Deſires and ther i 
Expences always exceeding their Fortune, howeve! 


immenſe: for of fhble. I ſhall have ge to ſpeak 
hereafter. - | 15%} 063 tao 


There] 
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S There are Minds inſatiable after other Ac- 
fl quiſitions than Riches ; theſe are the Ambitious. 


The Object of their Paſſion is much more fantaſtic, 
but then they believe it to be more noble. 

There are two kinds of Ambition; the firſt excites, 
in the Perſon whom it poſſeſſes, a Deſire of riſing 
to an elevated Station, repreſents this Deſire to him 
2s the Paſſion of great Minds, and obviates what- 
everScruples might ſtop his Career. With him, all 


Means are good, that tend to accompliſh his De- 


fign : let him have no Obſtacle to ſurmount but 
the Remonſtrances of Conſcience, and his Succeſs 


is infallible ; for theſe he well knows how to filence. 


The Motives from which he acts, appear with 
ſuch dazzling Luſtre to his Eyes, that he firmly 
believes they will attone for the Crimes which they 
produce. Whoever can be ſhaken by the Horrors 
of Guilt, or diverted from their Purpoſe by Re- 


S morſe, are at moſt but half ambitious, nor is it on 


theſe that Fortune laviſhes Dignities and Honour. 
An honeſt Man may poſſibly ſerve his Country; 


but however great his Abilities, it is rare that his 


Country ſerves him: he has all the Zeal that enables 
him to ſerve his Prince with Honour; but he has 


rot the Meanneſs to fawn at the Feet of his Fa- 


vourite, which is, notwithſtanding, the moſt eſſen- 


Jan Qualification, without which he will never ob- 
in the Rewards due to his Merit. 


It is this Ambition that forms . * 


querors; this renders them Enemies to all the 


neighbouring States, this urges them to break the 


r. of Nations, and violate the Faith of Treaties 
BILLS L 2 + * 
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by this they become the Scourge of Foreign Coun. 
tries, and the Tyrants of their own. 

This alſo makes ſervile Magiſtrates, Wretches 
who have ſold themſelves to the Vices of the 


Great; too weak to give them ſalutary Counſel, 


yet unjuſt enough to pronounce, implicitly, the Sen. 
tence dictated by arbitrary Power, and to opprel 
the People whom they ought to protect. 


It is ſtill the ſame Vice which inflames, with the 


Thirſt of Opulence and Power, the Breaſts of Ecce. 


ſiaſtics of every Denomination; which ſo often pol 


lutes the Mouths, devoted to celebrate the Majeſy 


of Heaven, with ſervile Adulation ; transforms the 


Fathers of the Church into the Sycophants of: 
Court, and teaches. them to aſpire to capricious 
Greatneſs, and the rg Liveries of a foreign 
Prince. 


Aſtoniſhing "SER yet a Truth! for the moſt 


aſpiring Ambition, and the moſt abject Meanneß, 


are generally found in the ſame Breaſt. The Ambi- 
tious Man, eager to be great, without knowing in 


what true Greatneſs conſiſts, ſtoops that he may | 


riſe; and, like the Serpent, ſprings upward, by preſ 


ing the Earth with his Belly. 
_-  Orgaſtes is brutiſh and fierce, voluptuous, vain 
and wicked, ignorant but poſitive, an abſolute 


Stranger both to Juſtice and Law; but his Ca- 


price ſupplies his Deficiency in both, he ſuffers the | 


groſſeſt Aﬀronts patiently, but avenges himſelf by 
inſulting the wretched. 


A Place becomes vacant, a Place that brings an i 
Odium on its Poſſeſſor, as the Power which it 


confers 
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confers, can only be exerciſed in diſtreſſing his Fel- 
low Citizens; it is given to Orgaſtes, a Man born 
to fill it. It is now neceſſary to aſſume an imperi- 
ous Tone, he is ferocious and haughty: it is requiſite 


W to puniſh, he is ſevere and inflexible ; he is to de- 
cide in a military manner, and what Form of Pro- 


ceeding can be ſo well adapted 1 to the Wins of 


a capricious Judge? 
Vou would, doubtleſs, be aſtoniſhed, if, with all 


this Fitneſs for the Employment to which he is pre- 
ferred, Orgaſtes ſhould be removed from his Poſt. 


Who can better anſwer the Views of his Conſti- 


tuents? Does he not do all the Miſchief which is 


© expected of him? and does he not do it with Steadi- 


neſs, with a Reliſh, without Reluctance, and with- 
out Remorſe ? ? Who then can merit more to be 
continued in his Place, or to be removed only for 
z higher Dignity. 

It is a Rule with thoſe, who hold the Reins of 


done at their Command, more than the good ; and 


chis ſeems to be but juſt and reaſonable : for, as 


Honour is more valuable than Life, he that tramples 


it under-foot in the Service of a great Man, has 


done more for his Maſter, than a Hero, who ſheds 
his Blood in his Defence : this only riſques his Bo- 


, but the other ſacrifices his Soul. 


Why was Polydamas made a Knight ? becauſe he 
courteouſly condeſcended to commit a Murder : 
perhaps his Conſcience, alarmed at the Enormity 


| of his Crime, many Times arreſted his Hand, when 


it was raiſed for the Blow; but Conſcience is at 


length 
\ 


Government, to reward the evil Actions, which are 


1 
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length ſubdued, and he triumphs over all Compung, 
tion. Has he received too great a Reward {gr ſo dea 
a Conqueſt: ? Would you have ſcrupled to have ac, | 
cepted the ſame, for preſerving the Life of a Felloy 
Citizen? yet how much leſs the Claim of ſuch a Se, | 
vice? You are already ſufficiently rewarded, in thy 
inexpreſſible Pleaſure attending the Conſciouſneſs gf 
the Action, and doubtleſs you would, he glad to hav 
an Opportunity of repeating it every Day. Do not 
then envy the Lot of Polydamas, you have gained, 
much more than he, and you hazarded nothing, 
in Compariſon of what he has loſt. 

The other kind of Ambition is leſs criminal, but 
more puerile and ridiculous. This does not pre- 
ſumptuouſly aſpire to the Rank of the Great, bu 


is content to affect their Manners, and imitate 
them in a lower Sphere as exactly as paſſible. 


The Vulgar are ſo fully perſuaded, that Vanity 
and Arrogance are Eſſentials in the Dignity of the 
Great, that when a Man, who is juſt riſen out of 
Obſcurity, takes upon him to.conceal his Origin, 
he thinks he cannot ſucceed better, than in making 
himſelf known in the World by his Foppery and 


Affectation. And, indeed, this might be an effeRu 


Method of impoſing upon Mankind, if he Anita 

his Original with more Exactneſs. 
Chryſes, touched with this Frenzy, aſſumes the 
diſdainſul Look, the forbidding Ait, the haughty 
Tone, and the contemptuous Sncer: he receives 
Petitions, but, without reading them, he anſwers, 
Iwill conſider of it. He has Authors, Prieſts, and 
W, at his Table, whom he engages in wrangling 
1 Diſputes, 


Of CireumſpeBtion in Words F 


Y Diſputes; then rallies them, and, if they are bur 


of Countenance, maliciouſly ſneers at them: in his 
Diſcourſe, his Walk, his Geſtures and Attitudes, 


"WH be is as much a Fop as a French Marquis, but with 


leſs Eaſe; all his Follies are ſtudied, and appear to 
pe the Effect of Art. Beſides, he does not firike 
his Servants; he pays his debts punctually, and audits 
his Steward's Accounts; he has computed the Value 
of his Eftates himſelf; his Expences are limited by 
his Revenue, and he neither mortgages nor fells 
the Inheritance, which he intends ſhall deſcend to 
his Children: ſo true it is, that the Plebean will al- 


ways be diſcovered thro” affected Nobility ; for the 


real Man of Quality never deſcends to theſe minute 
Particulars of a Cit's Oeconomy. 


AR TIC LIE IL 
Of Circumſpection in Words. ] 
HE Government of the Tongue is a Science 
little known, but highly neceſſary, and of great 
Uſe. A conſiderable Proficiency is already made in 


this Art, when the Soul is brought under proper Diſ- 
cipline, and the Thoughts, Deſires, and Affections, 


re regulated; for the Tongue is no more than the 


Interpreter of the Mind. That which remains to be 
done, is little, in Compariſon of what has been al- 


ready effected: the work, however, is not com- 


pleated; for chere are Thoughts, Deſires, and Af- 
fections, which, altho innocent, while concealed 
in the Breaſt, . are yet indecent and culpable, when 
Grulged by the Tongue. 


I 
I may 


ductive of any Good, either to the Perſon acculed, 


$8 1 Of Detraction. 
T may have heard the Gallantries of Pheding, 


without violating my Conſcience ; but, if J relate 
them, I become guilty. 


I am permitted to perceive, that tiys i is a fulſome | 


Coxcomb ; but I ceaſe to be innocent, if I indulg, 
myſelf, in rallying his 4 ollies, with too much Se 
verity. 

Polydore has r truſted me with his ge- 
cret ; I have not drawn it from him, either by 
cunning, or Importunity ; my Honour is, as yet, 
unblemiſhed : but it would be forfeited, if I bout 
betray him. 

I may be innocently acquainted, with all the Fa 
miliarities that paſs between Huſband and Wife, or 
between Lovers that live - together on the ſame 
Terms: I may underſtand the Chart of Love, better 
than the Map of the World; but, if I ſhould expres 
myſelf on this Subject, in Terms too clear, eſpe- 
cially before the Sex, whoſe Delicacy is ſooneſt 
alarmed ; I ſhould tranſgreſs againſt Virtue, Mo- 
deſty, and good Manners, 


ESD YT DL 


Of Detraction. 
O derogate from the Reputation of a perſon, 
either by reporting ſome particular Crime, of 
which they have been guilty, or by diſcovering their 
ſecret Vices, is an Action in itſelf indifferent. It 
is not only lawful, but expedient, when it is pro- 


or to thoſe, before whom the Accuſation is brought. 
It is but juſt, to n a Father of the Extrava- 


gancies 


„ 


In 


7 ma, 


relate 


0 Derrabtion. 8 9 


Lencies of a libertine Son; an Abby of Prior, of 
I the Irregularities of a vagabond Monk; the Prince, 
Jof the treaſonable Machinations of a ſeditious Sub- 


ea; and the Public, of the Villainy which a dan- 


gerous Hypocrite conceals under a ſpecious Appear- 
ance : eſpecially, after attempting, in vain, to re- 
form the Offender, by friendly Admonition and 
Reproof.” And this is not properly Detraction. 

By Detraction, is generally meant, a malicious 
lnyective againſt an abſent Perſon, uttered, merely, 


v depreciate and vilify him. This Term may be 
| properly extended to defamatory Libels : a Species 


of Detraction, which is the more criminal, as the 
Impreſſion, which they make upon the Mind, is 
more deep and permanent! and, in all well regu- 
kted Communities, it is made a Crime, cogniz- 
able by the ' Magiſtrate, and puniſhed with ex- 


enplary Severity. 


There is leſs Detraction, in polite Circles, now, 


than heretofore; becauſe there is more Gaming. 


Cards have ſaved more Reputations, than could have 
been preſerved by a Legion of Miſſionaries, ſent out, 
merely, to preach againſt Detraction. But polite 
Companies do not always play ; conſequently, ſome- 


G times, they detract. 


Detraction is, perhaps, the common Vice of all 


| Mankind ; but each Individual gives it a Turn, pe- 


culiar to his Character. 

Ergaſtes, the Miſanthrope, detracts with great 
Freedom and Plainneſs. As ſoon as a Perſon is 
named in his Hearing, he enumerates, with the moſt | 
ſerupulous Exactneſs, all his Faults, and is equally 
careful to ſuppreſs whatever might be ſaid to his 

M Advantage; 
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90 . Of Datraction. ä 
Advantage; always taking che deformed Side q 
the Original, of which he is pleaſed to exhibit; 
Picture. 

Hermione, the AIR is not altogether ſo un. 
merciful : to her ſprightly Imagination, a Crowd a 
Objects is preſent at once, of whom her indulgent 
Spleen makes but a ſlight Sketch, the Outlines of 
Picture. In this Manner, ſhe will copy tweny 
Originals in a Quarter of an Hour; beſtowing a 
each but a ſingle Word, a light Touch of mal. 
cious Wantonneſs. How great a Miſtreſs in De- 
traction is Hermione | 

The pious Dorothea is yet more reſerved ; ſhe 
knows that it is a Sin to ſpeak Evil of her Neigh- 
bours, at leaſt without an abſolute Neceſſity; and, 
indeed, ſhe ſeldom does it: on the contrary, {he 
deſires to ſpeak well of all the World. If ſhe ha 
Occaſion to mention a Perſon that is abſent, ſhe I 
begins by a Detail of their good Qualities ; and i 
when ſhe comes to the dark Side of their Charac- } 
ter, ſhe ſtops ſhort : here the Tenderneſs of her 
Conſcience prevails ; ſhe plainly appears to ſuppreſs 


the Picture; but 2 can only be fupplied by 
Conjecture. 


Helena happens to be the Subject of her Cover- 

ſation. This Lady, ſays ſhe, has great Beauty and 
Wit; ſhe was educated too, in virtuous Prin- 
ciples; but---here ſhe ſtops. A Perſon, leſs cautious, 
perhaps, would have Wuntly added, But, ſhe has 
profited little by it.” Dorothea ſtops at her but 
They aſk an Explication ; ; they ſolicite it; ſhe is 


impenetrable. 


Of Raillery. =. 
mpenetrable. No, ſays ſhe, tis nothing. have 
1 not told you, that ſhe has Beauty and Wit! ? 


8 G 


Of Raillery. — 
A ILLERY is leſs a Breach of natural Equi- 
ty, and the common Rights of Mankind, 
dan Detraction; becauſe the Perſon, whom it at- 
S tacks, being preſent, has generally an Opportunity 
o defend himſelf. But, if it is leſs criminal, it is 
often more offenſive : becauſe it aims two Blows at 

the fame Time, one againſt Reputation, and the 
| other againſt Self-love ; it, at once, degrades the 
Perſon, and puts him out of Countenance. 

The malicious Turn which it takes, ſeldom fails 
WW to add to the Vexation that is felt, at being charged 
with a Fault, a Miſcarriage, or an Infirmity ; the 
vortifying Regret, of not having inſtantly retorted 
| the Sarcaſm, by a ſeverer Jeſt. Perſons would, ge- 


Wy ncrally, chuſe to be traduced when abſent, than ral- 


led to their Face. 

Raillery, however, is not always an Outrage; 3 
| conſequently, not always a Crime: there are inno- 
W cent Railleries, which a fine Genius, of the laſt Age, 
compared to a Flaſh of Lightening, that dazzles 
without burning, 

If Wit was always under the Direction of Pru- 
(ence, whoever rallies would be circumſpect; for 
tis not Fools that are here in Danger of offending. 

But Wit, and eſpecially that which is of the far- 

| caſticKind,is ſo far from being prudent and cautious, . 
that i it is generally raſh and inconſiderate, in pro- 
| M 2 portion 
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92 & Raillery, 
portion as it is ſprightly and inventive. It gives ia du 
much Pain to ſacrifice a Jeſt, that when once it i the 

| conceived, rather than the Vanity of ſhining | in the 
Company ſhould not be gratified, by giving it Ut 
terance, a Friend is forfeited, a Benefactor diſguſt.ye 

ed, and a Patron irrecoverably loſt. N in 
1 do not, however, abſolutely forbid Raillery; il 
this would be to render Converſation lifeleſs, and 
to afford Vice and Folly a perpetual Aſſylum e 
Raillery, like Salt, gives an agreeable Reliſh, when 


the Quantity is moderate ; but is pungent and 
diſtaſteful, when too much. Rally then, if your Hu-: 


mour inclines you, but rally with Prudence, 
Spare thoſe, whoſe. Age or Character ſets then 
above you: it is a deteſtable Impudence, to ral 


the hoary Head of a Father, a Maſter, or a Ma. 
giſtrate. | | 


Be alſo tender of your Inferiors, eſpecially thok 
whom you have no Right to reprove. Your Su- 


periority impreſſes them with a. timid Reſpect, and 
leaves them without Defence: this 1 is to attack with 


TS © we 


Man naked and . 

But with reſpect to thoſe, over whom you have 
any Authority, whoſe Manners you ought to in- 
fluence and correct, Raillery is often an efficacious 
Means of bending them to the Yoke of Virtue and 
Decorum. Perſons abſtain from Actions, for which 
they bluſh, with more Caution, than from thoſe, of 
which they dread the Conſequences, The Preſump- 
tion of Vouth often renders them inſenſible to Fear; 
but Selk love, ſtung by a keen Irony, ; feels all the 


Pungency 
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Pungeticy of its Venom; and, if they cannot retort 
the Puniſhment, they wil: prevent it by correcting 
the Fault. 

But it is chiefly among "Equals that Raillery is 
permitted ; 3 It is then an innocent Sport of Wit, an 
ingenious Combat, in which Victory, by conti- 
nally changing Sides, affords an agreeable Amuſe- 
ment, if the Strength of the Combatants is nearly 
equal ; for he is a Coward who rallies a Perſon, to 
whom Nature has denied the Gift of Repartee. 


WM totwithſtanding, be tired of perpetual Pleaſantries; 

| raly Ml he will begin to be jealous, and to ſuſpect, that he 
1 Ma- really the Object of Contempt, and that there is 

BW deſign to render him ridiculous : this diſquieting 
thoſe i Thought deprives him of his Entertainment, and 
r du · be continues the Conteſt only to make good his Re- 
„and treat; if he is puſhed, his Defeat is inevitable. But 
: with let this never be done; for in Combats of Wit, 
Ito a eqpecially among Friends, we ſhould be afraid of 

obtaining too complete a Victory. 
have Raillery, to be delicate, muſt be levelled only at 

0. in- trivial Defects, or thoſe, at leaſt, which paſs for 
cious W ſuch: no Charge muſt be brought, which, if proved, 
e and will render a Man. contemptible or infamous; nor 
which WW muſt Self-love be too deeply wounded. | 
ſe, of Rally Memnon upon his aukward Baſhfulneſs, 
ump- W when he is about to dance a. Minuet, and, far from 
Fears i being offended, he will join in the Laugh; for 
| the BY Memnon is a Man of Senſe, and, conſequently, does 
par TOUS not 


But, even among Equals, Raillery ought to be 
fare, genteel, and moderate. 


A Man of Senſe, who underſtands Raillery, will, ; 


23 


4 © Of Tndiſeretion. 
not make Dancing, with Correftneſs and kat, . , 


Point of Honour. 

Rally Lucinda upon the n of Time; Wy 
ſhe employs at her Toilet, and her Heart will 
ſecretly exult with Self- adulation; conſcious, that 
the Time was not loſt, which ſhe employed to 
heighten theCharms of Nature, with the ee 
of Art. 

To rally the ee inte, upon his _— 
gion, is to flatter him; for he glories in the Cha- 
racer. 

But never rally an Author, on an unſucceſsful 
Publication; do not name Cowardige, before Caſe- 
nous the Coward; and ſpare Cuckoldom, in oe 
Preſence of the contented Eugametes. 

But, however trivial the Subject, let it be lightly 
touched ; for to puniſh minute Imperfections, with 


the utmoſt Poignancy of Satire, is a Species of In- 


juſtice. The Laughers, indeed, will be your Abet- 


tors; they enjoy the Malignity of your Wit, but 
they will fear you in Secret ; and, though-you may 
excite Laughter, you will gain no Friends. 


8 E C . U.. 
17 Of Indiſcretion *, 
-NDISCRETION in Diſcourſe, is a Fault; i in 


vhich Injuſtice and Imprudence : are united : to 
mals, the Secret of another, is to diſpoſe of that 
which is not your own Property, and to betray 
your Truſt; an Injury, which is the more crimi- 


The French Word „Indiſcretion, has a peculiar Relation to 


the deusying a Secret, and. cannot be literally tranſlated. 
nal, 


Of Indiſcretion. | 95 
hal, as it is irreparable. If you diffipate a Sum com- 
mitted to your keeping, as a Truſtee, it is poſſible 
that you may, one Day, be able to make Reſtitu- 
tion; but a Secret, once revealed, can never be 
brought back into that friendly 8 which 
yeil'd it from the public Eye. | 

. Whether Silence has, or has not, been Nite 
the Obligation to Secrecy is the ſame, if the Na- 
ture of the Circumſtance, communicated, requires 
it; to hear it out, is to engage not to diſcover it. 

To recommend Diſcretion to a Confidant, who 
is prudent and circumſpect, is an unneceſſary Pre- 
caution; he knows how to be filent, without par- 
ticular Inſtruction: and, to recommend it to a Fool, 
is alſo ſuperfluous, for his Promiſe is no Security: 
if he had not promiſed,. he would have thought 
himſelf under no Obligation to Silence ; and if, by 
Accident, he keeps the Secret, it is becauſe his 
Memory has failed him, or an Opportunity to reveal 
it has not offered: but if, unfortunately, he has 
promiſed to be diſcreet, neither Memory nor Op- 
portunity can be wanting. After his Promiſe is 
given, he weighs and examines it, which he ne- 
glected to do before; he begins to think he has 
gone too far, and wiſhes to recal his Word. How 
heavy a Burthen is a Secret to a Fool | He is in no 
Danger of forgetting, what has been confided: to 
his Memory; for is it poſſible that he ſhould, with- 
out thinking of it, carry about ſo unſupportable a a 
Weight? He imagines, that every one ſees the in- 
tolerable Oppreſſion of his Mind, that the inmoſt 
Receſſes of his Breaſt are diſcovered, and the Secret 

read 


96 e uiſeretimn. 
read on bis Heart: To prevent: the Vexation of 
having it found out, in ſpite of his Attempts to hide 
it, he reſolves to betray his Truſt, having firſt in- 
formed his new Confidant, that what he is about to 
diſcover, is of the utmoſt Importance. | 

If my Word may be taken, it is the ſafeſt Way 


to keep your Secret yourſelf : but, if it lies heavy 
upon you, and you cannot reſt till ĩt is communi- 


cated, with what Reaſon can you complain, that 


another, by the ſame Means, frees himſelf from tlie 
like-Perplexity ? 


- Aphroſyne takes me aſide, with a PIE Air; 


1 whiſpers me, * You know, ſays ſbe, the Noble- 
man, whoſe Viſits here are ſo frequent - well, he 
makes me a Lady To-morrow, the Marriage Articles 
are already drawn, but I charge you dont mention 
it; for he is ſo odd a Man, that I know he would 


immediately break off the Match, if he 2 hear 


that I had ſpoken of it.” 

The Moment after ſhe has left me, twenty. othet 
Confidants gather round me in a Crowd, to tell me 
what I know as well as they: Aphroſyne preſently 
diſcovers, that it is the common News of the Day; 


and I am, however wrongfully, confounded» with 


a Sgt of Blabs and Tatlers. I would almoſt as 


willingly be a Receiver of ſtolen Goods, as the De- 


poſitory of a Babler's Secret. 


Be, however, conſtantly on your Guard; for, 


although you are indeed an only Gn you 
may find yourſelf in Danger from the cunning Cu- 
rioſity of thoſe, who, pretending to ſhare the Confi- 
dence of your F riend, may draw from you a cer- 


tain 
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tain Knowledge, which before they only ſuſpected: 
| this is a common Stratagem, a Snare, which, tho 
laid every Day, is, every Day, ſucceſsful. 


But though it ſhould be true, that what is con- 


fided to you, is alſo entruſted to others, it is no 
Reaſon why you ſhould betray the Secret. You are 


ſill bound to keep it, with inviolable Fidelity; and 


even to conceal your Knowledge of it, from thoſe, 


with whom it has been depoſited by the Principal: 


for, it is poſſible, that your appearing to be ignor- 
ant to theſe very Perſons, may be a Circumſtance 
of great Importance. 


But you ſay, the Secret has been revealed Mrealdy 


by another: and what Inference would you draw _ 


from thence ? does the Infidelity of another autho- 


riſe you to be unfaithful ? you have accepted a 


Truſt, and none, but the Perfon who repoſed it, 
can diſcharge you from it; he alone, who has com- 
municated the Secret to you, has a Right to diſ- 
penſe with your Obligation to Silence. 


Even a Breach of Friendſhip cannot annul this 
Obligation; a Man is not acquitted. of his Debts, 


by quarreling with his Creditor. - What a deteſtible 
Prefidy is it, to employ thoſe Arms againſt a Man, 


s an Enemy, which he entruſted with us, #82: | 


Friend! And though the tender Ties of Friendſnixg 


are broken, are you therefore abſolved from thoſe” 
of Juſtice and Honour ? 


It is to no Purpoſe to alledge, that, by betraying | 


your Secret, the ungrateful Wretch, whom you 
deteſt, has merited your Hatred ; and that, there- 
fore, to diſcloſe his, is but to rebate the Injury. 
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How prepoſterous is the Revenge, which you me- 


ditate ! to puniſh nr you would, yourlel, 


become a Traitor | 


The Secret of others ſhould be lodged; if I may iſ 


be allowed the Expreſſion, in ſome concealed Re- 
ceſs of the Memory, where the Mind never enters, 


We muſt, if poſſible, hide it, even from ourſelves, 


leſt we ſhould be tempted to apply it to ſome ſiniſter 


Purpoſe. To uſe this Knowledge, either to the 
Prejudice of the Perſon who communicated it, or to 


our own private Advantage, would be to trade 


with a Sum, of which we are not the Proprietors ; | 


a Breach of Truſt, which the Deſire of Revenge, 
in itſelf criminal, ſurely can never juſtify! 
Youknow Aſpondeus poſſeſſes a lucrative Poſt, and, 


perhaps, you imagine, that he obtained it by his 


Addreſs and Capacity ; it was, nevertheleſs, the 
Price of Treachery. His Friend Philactetes ſolicited 
for this Place, upon its becoming vacant ; certain 
Meaſures had been intimated to him, by which he 
would be ſure to diſappoint his Competitors; ele- 
vated, at the near Approach of his good Fortune, 
he communicates the Secret to Aſpondeus, that he 
might participate in his Pleaſure. The next Morning, 
Aſpondeus was in Poſſeſſion of the Poſt. I will uſe, 
ſaid he, to Philictetes, who, in ſpite of Circum- 
ſtances, yet doubted of his Perfidy ; I will readily 


_ uſe all the Intereſt, which I ſhall gain by my new 
Rank, to ſerve you; but do not take it amiſs, this 


Place was juſt the Thing I wanted, and I have 


procured it for * ; would not you have done 
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the ſame ? No, Traitor ! replied Philactetes, if you 
had made me your Confidant. 

But how much greater is the Enormity, to per- 
yert the Benefits, which have been heaped upon us, 
to the Ruin of our Benefactor? There are Favours 
which ought always to be concealed, and that Gra- 
titude, which makes it a Duty to publiſh- others, 
obliges us yet more ſtrongly to conceal theſe. But 
thoſe, which ought to be publiſhed, are kept ſecret 
by Ingratitude ; and thoſe, which ought to be « con- 
cealed, are publiſhed by Vanity. 

Ciorylas is an agreeable young Fellow, formed to 
live well with the Ladies. If you would know the 
Particulars of his Amours, you need only introduce 
the Subject; for he makes no Secret of his Con- 
queſts, I will not affirm that he does not exag- 
gerate the Number ; he does, however, but exag- 
gerate, and the Public acknowledges the Truth of 
many, upon inconteſtible Evidence. | Among theſe, 
he has mentioned Nerina; and Nerina, in a few © 
Months, will produce a living Witneſs of his Ve- 
_ racity. He has boaſted of Favours from Clitia, and 
theſe are ſo well known, that no other Lover will 
follicit them: he has traduced Amynta, and the 
lovely Victim of his Falſhood now laments that 

Weakneſs, in the Gloom of a Cloyſter, of which 
her Tears are a Proof : he has gloried in the Ruin 
of Leonora, and the Reſentment of the Huſband, 
convinced of his Behaviour, does but too well atteſt 
the Triumph of the Lover. | 
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n 
Of Converſati on *, 


Y Deſign is 'not wholly to nds Subjects 
of Gallantry from Converſation, but to point 


out the Manner in which they are to be treated. 


Although a greater Liberty of Expreſſion may be 
uſed in Companies, which conſiſt but of one Sex; 


yet Obſcenity is always odious and deteſtible, to 


Perſons of good Senſe and ſound Morals. 

To expreſs ourſelves on Subjects, by which Mo- 
deſty may be alarmed, there are two Languages 
wholly oppoſite; that of Phyſicians, old Women, 


and the Vulgar, is groſs, broad and diſguſting; the 
other conſiſts of choſen Words, myſterious Circum- 


locution, and enigmatical Turns, which, if they 
do not adorn the Subject, at leaſt cover its Naked- 
neſs; and this is the Language ſpoken by polite 
Gentlemen to Ladies, which, though it has the 
Appearance of Obſcurity, is, however, ſufficiently 


perſpicuous. It is fit the Ladies ſhould be converſed 


with on this Subject, in Expreſſions which only 
glance at a Meaning, and the Quickneſs of their 
Apprehenſion, and Delicacy of their Ear, would be 


equally injured by more direct Terms; their Ima- 


gination, as a modern Writer expreſſes it, loves to 
walk in the Shade. 

The fair Sex may be divided into two Claſſes ; 
Maids, or, at leaſt, ſingle Ladies, who paſs for 


*The different Manners of the two Nations, made it 


neceſſary for the Tranſlator to deviate, a little, from the 
Original, in this Settion. . 
| ſuch ; 
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ſuch; and thoſe who are, or have been, married: to 
the latter any Subject may be mentioned, if the Ex- | 
preſſion is polite and "chaſte; but the former are | 
ſuppoſed to be wholly ignorant of a great Variety | 
of Circumſtances, with which married Ladies are | 
known to be well acquainted ; and it would, cer- 
tainly, be a Breach of good Manners, in every 

Senſe of the Word, to converſe with them in any 
Terms, on Subjects which it does not become them 
to underſtand, The Converſation cannot, there- 
fore, be kept at too great Diſtance from ſuch Sub- 
jects, in their Preſence. 

It is the inviolable Maxim, and the Characteriſtic 
of a fine Gentleman, never to let an Expreſſion 
eſcape him, which may give Pain to a modeſt Ear, 
or raiſe a Bluſh in a Lady's Cheek: In the polite 
World, a Cynic is a Monſter, 

But it may be aſked, what are thoſe licentious 
Expreſſions, by which Female Modeſty is offended ? 
what muſt be ſubſtituted in their ſtead ? and when, 
after long Application and laborious Study, I ſhall 
have attained this Knowledge, who can aſſure me, 
that the ſame Word, which produces no Emotion 
in Aſpaſia, will not cover Emilia with a Bluſh ? 

To gain a perfect Knowledge of a Language, it 
is neceſſary to ſtudy it in the Country where it is 
ſpoken; and in that Country we alſo muſt ſpeak 
it, if we deſire to be underſtood. The pure and 
polite Language, which I now recommend, purged 
of all groſs Expreſſions, impertinent Minutiæ, and 
indecent double Meanings, is ſpoken only in good 
Company ; there it is to be learnt, and there it is 


to 
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to be uſed: but it is neceſſary that I ſhould explain 
what J mean by good Company. | 


Subſtract, firſt, the brutiſh and unpoliſhed, all 


who are deſtitute of good Manners, Delicacy, and 
Taſte ; the Priciſian, the Bigot, the Pedant, and 
the Fop; and the Remainder wilt be good Com- 
pany, —a Society of worthy Perſons, free and good 
humoured, by whom Virtue, Decency, and good 
Breeding, are held ſacred ! Among theſe there will 
be a common Stock of Wit and Gaity, raiſed by 
a mutual Contribution ; a polite Freeedom wil 
here be admitted, though Licentiouſneſs be ex- 
cluded ; and Pleaſure will take place, ge? Wi 
dom be not baniſhed. 


AR TIC L. E UI. 7 

Of Circumſpection in Actions, or Decorum. 
H E Reader is not to expect, that I ſhould 
here trace out a general Plan of Conduct; 
for it is not my Deſign to comprize, under this 
Head, a complete Syſtem of Morality. I ſhall here, 
as under the foregoing Article, preſuppoſe, that the 
Deſires and Aﬀections are already brought under a 
due Regulation, and confined to their proper 
Bounds ; my Subject, therefore, does not lead me 
to deter from Vice, but only to expoſe certain 
Breaches of Decorum, which, although not the 
Effects of a vicious anne; a5 Þ do yet deſerve Re- 

prehenſion. 

If God alone was Witneſs to our Actions, our 
Heart being irreproachable, our Conduct alſo would 
be blameleſs ; for, of this, God judges by the Inten- 


tion. 
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tion. Mankind, on the contrary, who ſee only 
Externals, judge of the Intention by the Conduct; 
and it is by the Teſtimony of their Senſes, that they 
examine and eſtimate each other. It is, therefore, 
equally our Intereſt and Duty, not to excite any 
Suſpicion, by which our Reputation would ſuffer: 
[t is our Intereft, becauſe, as our well-being greatly 
depends upon the Affiſtance of others, it is of great 
Importance to gain their Eſteem ; their Benevo- 
lence and good Offices, being always in Propor- 
tion to their Opinion of our Merit, - It is our Duty, 
becauſe we contribute to the Virtue of Society, 
by a Conduct, which renders them virtuous by In- 
clination, and gives a Reliſh to their Duty. 

It is not ſufficient, therefore, that Virtue lies 
hidden in the Heart, it muſt be rendered viſible, it 
muſt diffuſe a Luſtre round all our Actions, which 
may diffipate Suſpicion, and ſet our Intention in 
the faireſt Light. 

Euſebius fears, honours, and ſerves * Almighty; 
Euſebius, notwithſtanding, is branded with Impiety : 
he imprudently ridicules the Worſhip, which Cuſ- 
tom has eſtabliſhed among his Fellow Citizens, he 
offers no Incenſe to the God of his Country, and, 
for this Reaſon, is reputed an Atheiſt. 

Evergetus is compaſſionate, liberal, and active; 3 
but he has a reſerved Manner, an auſtere Look, 
and ſpeaks little. The Wretched, whom Misfortune 
has made timid, are kept at a Diſtance by theſe 
forbidding Appearances ; but thoſe, who dare to 
approach, never return without Conſolation and 


Relief, Thus Evergetus, becauſe his benevolent - 
Mind 
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Mind is concealed under a diſcourteous Behaviour, 
is ranked among the Brutiſh and Inhuman. | 


Adelaide is a Woman of Virtue, faithful to her 


Huſband, and punctual in the Diſcharge, of every 
Duty: but the exceſſive Gaity of her Dreſs, the 
Freedom of her Converſation, and her injudicious 
Choice of Company, are univerfally decried : the 
ſecret Receſſes of her Heart are not ſearched to de- 


nominate her Character, the Point is already de- 


cided, and Adelaide is reputed a Wanton. 

The great Art of Decorum conſiſts in two Points, 
1. Perform no Action that is not ſtamped with the 
Characteriſtics of Rectitude and Virtue. 2. Do not 
perform even thoſe Actions, which the Law of Na- 
ture permits or requires, otherwiſe, than in the 
Manner, and under the Limitations, preſcribed. 

From the firſt of theſe Points ariſes good Ex- 
ample; and from the ſecond, public Decency. 


8 E CT. I. 
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O love our Species, i is to wiſh them thoſe 
Things, which we judge neceſſary to their 
Happineſs; and to communicate them, to the ut- 
moſt of our Abilities. And, nothing being more 
eſſential to Happineſs, than Virtue, the firſt and moſt 
important Duty of Society is, to diſplay it, in all its 
Beauty, that it may be ſeen by all, and, by whom- 


ſoever it is ſeen, may be beloved. Example is beſt 
adapted to produce this Effect, and is often the 


only Method in our Power. Every Man cannot 
| compoſe 
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compoſe Books, preach Sermons, or make Laws; E7, : | 
for every Man has not equal Abilities, Leiſure, or 
Authority: beſides, theſe are but Pictures, which, 
as they are inanimate, ſeldom touch the Heart, and 
exhibit but imperfect and mutilated Repreſentations 
of Virtue. - The Pen, and the Tongue itſelf, like 
the Pencil, paint but the Surface of Objects, and of 
this Surface they exhibit no more, than can be diſ- 
covered at one View, and in one Attitude; nor can 
they animate the Piece with Motion. 

Example is a living Picture, which repreſents 
Virtue in Action, and communicates the Impulſe 
that moves it, to the Heart of every Spectator. And 
every one has it in his Power, to give an Example 
of Virtue ; ſince, to this, nothing more is neceſſary, 
than to act like a virtuous Man. 

Let us admire the divine Wiſdom, which, of all 
poſſible Means of promoting Rectitude of Manners, 
has rendered that practicable to all Men, the Effect 
of which is moſt certain. Some indeed can contri- 
bute more than others, but all may contribute i in a 
Degree. | 

Every -Star is radiant, but the Orbits of 1 are 
not equally extended: ſo it is with Examples f 
Virtue, every one ſhines in its peculiar Circle, and 
illuminates and vivifies whatever is within the Reach 
of its Influence : but a Prince, if. he is virtuous, 
diffuſes more extenſive Light and Life, than a pri- 
vate Citizen, who, although he ſhines, is ſeen but % 
by a few. Not that a virtuous Man on a Throne, 


is a Star of a greater Magnitude, or more brilliant 
O . Light; F 
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Light; his Rays are more extenſive, only, becauſe 
they are beamed from a more elevated Station, 


II. as 
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O violate public Decency, is to be defectiye * 
in a Branch of Decorum, to which we ae th 


under the ſtricteſt Obligation. | 
You are the Huſband of Agathia, and, in virtue 
of this Relation, have a Right to Familiarities with E. 


N her, which ſhe does not conteſt; but the Altar, at I », 
; which this Right was 8 is not the Place in for 
| which it is to be enjoyed; and the Witneſſes of of 
| | your ſolemn Engagement, are not to be Witneſſes b 


of your conjugal Embraces. 

Thiſbe ardently wiſhes to be in the Arms of Py- 
ramus, and this Wiſh is innocent; but ſhe muſt | M 
not throw herſelf on his Boſom. Let her ſigh in 1 
ſecret for the happy Moment, which is to unite her 
1 to the Man ſhe loves; ; when it arrives, let her, Ml x; 

without Scruple, admit his innocent Careſſes, her 
Conduct will be irreproachable; but let her not an- e 
ticipate them, by too wanton an Impatience. 
© Reſerve and Baſhfulneſs, i in the Fair Sex, are real g 
i " Perfections; 3 nor is Modeſty a Virtue of human In- + 
= vention. | 0 
© Man being the nobleſt Work of Nature, ſhe has 
been eminently careful of his Preſervation ; ; and, in W g 
order to perpetuate his Species, ſhe has excited him « 
to the Means, by Pleaſures ſo animated, and yet ſo iſ þ 
tender, that they have even ſeduced thoſe auſtere e. 
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Philoſophers, who ridiculouſly” boaſt a Superiority | 
to every ſenſual Enjoyment : and the Bluſh, which | 
ariſes from a Conſciouſneſs of this exquiſite Delight, 
is one of thoſe attractive Charms, which heightens 
Enjoyment with new Pleaſure, by only half diſ- 
cloſing Senſations, which ſhould always be half 
concealed. Nor let us imagine this End unworthy 
the Majeſty of the Creator, or that he is. degraded,” 
by ſupplying us with the Means of Pleaſure. Look 
E :round you, and contemplate Nature in her utmoſt 
| Extent, and moſt ſecret Receſles ; deſcend to the 
Beds of Rivers, and the Bottom of the Deep, and 
ſearch the Bowels of the Earth z among the Works 
of the Almighty, not one in a thouſand will appear 
abſolutely neceflary to our Exiſtence ; all the reſt 
ue ſubſervient ta our Pleaſure, - 
But let not Modeſty and Chaſtity be e eh | 
Modeſty is, if you will have it ſo, a kind of Virtue: by 
I will venture, however, to affirm, | that it is no 
more than a Branch of Decorum, founded on the 
Expediency of maintaining public Decency ; ; be- 
cauſe there are Caſes, in which the Rigour of Mo- 
Geſty may be abated, but our Obligation to Chaſ- 
tity is conſtant and univerſal, which is the diſtin» . | 
guiſhing Characteriſtic of Virtue. Sincerity, for 
Example, i is a Virtue, becauſe it is of indiſpenſible . 
Obligation. | 
Modeſty and Chaſtity are ſo eſſentially different, | 
that a Woman, who would not ſuffer you to ſee 
even her Arm uncovered, may, at the ſame time, 
burn with an adulterous Flame: and of this, the _ 
eaſtern Ladies are flagrant Inſtances, who, in ge- 
's WW neral, have not leſs Incontinence than Modeſty. 
4-2: | Darkneſs 
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. Darkneſs and Privacy ſuſpend the Obligation to 


Modeſty, but the Obligation to Chaſtity remains, 
As a general Rule, a thick Veil ſhould be drawn 
over all thoſe Actions, which natural Inſtinct 
prompts us to conceal from the public Eye. I ſhall 
not particularize any, becauſe I, myſelf, ſhould 
then offend againſt that public Decency, which is 
my Subject, and which ought not to be leſs re- 
ſpected in our Writings, than in our Conduct. 
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Of Fortitude. 
ORTIT UD E is that Strength or r Dignity 


of Mind, which elevates us above vulgar 
Fears, and enables us, when Circumſtances make 


. It. neceſſary, to encounter and bear up againſt 
Danger, Pain, and Adverſity. I ſay, when it be- 


comes neceſſary; becauſe, to ruſh into them, when 
they may be avoided with Honour, is rather Folly 


than Greatneſs of Mind. When, therefore, is it 


neceſſary to ſuffer ? Doubtleſs, when the Evil is 


inevitable, or when it is productive of a greater 


Good. To endure an inevitable Evil, with Con- 


fancy, is Patience; voluntarily to expoſe ourſelves 


to an Evil, as the Means of a greater Good, is 


Courage, 
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ARTICEE L- 
Of Patience. 


WE Evils, which chequer Life, may be re- 
duced to four Claſſes ; 1. Natural Evils, thoſe 


to which we are by Nature ſubjected as Men, and 


as periſhable Animals. 2. Thoſe from which we 


might be exempted by a virtuous and prudent Con- 


duct, but which are the inſeparable Conſequences 
of Imprudence or Vice, which we ſhall call Puniſh- 
ments. 3. Thoſe by which the Fortitude of the 


Good is exerciſed; ſuch as the Perſecutions raiſed . 


againſt them'by the Wicked. 4. To theſe maybe 
added, the Oppoſition, againſt which we muſt per- 


petually ſtruggle, ariſing from the Diverſity of 
Sentiments, Manners, and Characters, of the Per- 


ſons among whom we live. 


Under all theſe Evils, Patience is not only. ne- 


ceſſary, but uſeful ; it is neceſſary, becauſe the Laws 
of Nature have made it a Duty; and to murmur 


againſt natural Events, is to inſult Providence. Tt | 
is uſeful, becauſe it renders our Sufferings lighter, 


ſhorter, and leſs dangerous. 


If an epileptic Perſon be left ta himſelf; bu will 


ſee him, with Terror, imploy his Hands againſt 


himſelf, become his own Murderer, and welter i in 
bis Blood; his Epilepſy was an Evil, but the 


Wounds he has given himſelf, have greatly increaſ- 


ed it. Of the Epilepſy he might have been Cured, 


or, at leaft, he might have lived under i it; but his 
Wounds are mortal. 
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Of Natural Evils. 


Have already ſaid, that natural Evils are thoſe, 

| which the Creator has inſeparably connected 
with human Life ; and theſe are not ſo numerous, 
as they have been generally imagined : the Infeli- 
cities of Infancy, the Pain of Child-bearing, the 
Loſs of thoſe who are dear to us, the Infirmities of 
old Age, and Death, will, I believe, be found to 
include all the- natural Evils ; the reſt are either 
imaginary, or the bitter Fruit of the Corruption of 
Mankind, Diſeaſes themielves not excepted ;- be- 
cauſe they are generally the Productions of Man, 
and have ſeldom any other Cauſes than his Impru- 


' dence, Idleneſs, or Intemperance, 


Among all the natural Evils, two only, in my 
Judgment, are of Moment; the Death of thoſe 


whom we love, and of ourſelves : theſe are the 


only two, which require any Firmneſs of Mind to 
ſuſtain them.. A very common Share of Fortitude, 
or, perhaps, that, which does not deſerve the Name 
of Fortitude, will ſuffice for the reſt. 
It is now more than thirty Years, ſince I forgot 
the Evils of Infancy 3 ; but whatever they were, they 
do not belong to my Subject; becauſe, no Argument | 
for Patience can be adapted to that Age. Belides, 
whether an Infant, in a Cradle, be patient or not, 
is, I believe, a Matter of Indifference in Morality, 
which has no relation to thoſe, who, as yet, are en- 


dued with no more than a blind Inſtinct. Saint 


Auſtin 


* 
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Auſtin was not the only one, who beat his Nurſe; 
but, perhaps, he is the only one, who very ſeriouſly 
reproached himſelf with it, as a Crime: the Con- 
ſcience of that pious F ather was certaitily very 
tender. 

How acute the Pangs of Child-bearing are, I 
cannot know; but I judge they are not intoler- 
able, from the Intrepidity of thoſe Widows who 
venture on a ſecond Marriage, and by their being 
patiently endured by Brutes. 

Nor do the Aged appear to have much more 
Reaſon to cdmplain 3 becauſe, in Proportion as 
their Infirmities increaſe in Number and Degree, 
their Senſibility alſo becomes more languid ; and, 
becauſe, to them, the mere Pleaſure of living com- 
penſates the Pains of Life. An old Man's greateſt 
Infelicity is the near Proſpect of Death, to which a 

young Man ſubmits with a much better Grace. 
But the Loſs of a Friend, a Son, a Father, or a 
Wife, who was the Object of our tendereſt Affec- 
tion, are Strokes of Adverſity that wounds us deeply, 
and are moſt ſenſibly felt ; and all our Strength of 
Mind is ſcarce ſufficient to ſuſtain the Sock. 

A Wound which is curable, in a ſound Body, 
may be mortal in one that is ſhattered by Diſeaſes, 
or labouring under a Cachexy; ſo a Wound in the 
Soul, however healthful and vigorous, may cauſe 
the acuteſt Pain; but the Goodneſs of its Conſtitu- 
tion, a virtuous Habit (for Virtue is the Health of 
the Soul) will, at leaft, prevent her from ſinking 
under it, and at length perfect the Cure; fo that of 


a deep Wound, there ſhall be no Remains but a 
ſuperficial Scar. 


In 
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In violent Pain, either of Body or Mind, we 
ſhould equally: avoid Impiety and Self-depreflion, 
Let us apply this Maxim to a particular Caſe. 

Dteath hath ſnatched from your Arms an amiable 

Wife, who was adorned with every natural and ac- 
quired Excellence, and in whom the ſeven Qualifi- 

. cations, which the great Henry, who was, cer- 
= tainly, a good Judge of female Perfection, deſired 
to find in Woman, were united, - Beauty, Dif- 
cretion, Sweetneſs of Temper, a ſprightly Wit, 
1 Fertility, Wealth, and noble Extraction. But is this 
þ - a Reaſon, why you ſhould accuſe your Fate of Cru- 

elty, that is, Providence of Injuſtice ? Does this au- 

thorize you, to renounce your Life, abandon your 

Employment, and neglect your Duty; to indulge 

the Tranſports of Grief to Diſtraction, or ſink into 

a ſtupid Inſenſibility? Your Impatience is a ſuper- 

added Evil, which can neither remove, nor alleviate, 

W - that which before oppreſſed you; and, what is yet 
l . worſe, it-is a cauſeleſs and guilty Revolt, againſt the 
ſupreme Authority of the Univerſal Monarch. 

Your Wife-was born to die, and you. received her 
under the Condition of Mortality. Her Death (an 
"| Event which you ought to have foreſeen, and which, 
[ indeed, you did foreſee) is now palt, and what is 

there, in all this, that can juſtify your Complaint? 
_ God lent her to you but for a Term, of which he 

did not N you with the Limits; this Term 
is expired, and what Injuſtice has he done you, in 

taking her back? But you did not expect to loſe 

her fo ſoon.— And why ſo? ſince he never aſſured WW ; 
vou, that you ſhould poſleſs her ſo long? Is God 


to 
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to be reproached, becauſe you flattered vourſelf with 
groundleſs Expectations ? Enjoyment becomes too 


habitual, and we are apt to build a Claim of future, 


upon the Poſſeſſion of preſent Happineſs. It was, 
at leaſt, as probable, that your Wife would die be- 
fore you, as that ſhe ſhould be the Survivor ; and 
yet you think it ſtrange, that ſhe has left you be- 
hind her. But if Death had taken you firſt, is it 
certain, that you would have found no Pretence to 
complain? would not you have affected a Partici- 


| pation in the Pain, which ſhe would be ſuppoſed to 


feel at your Loſs ? The Wife, however, muſt either 
die before the Huſband, or the Huſband before the 
Wife. Perhaps, indeed, you deſired, that both 
might expire at the ſame Inſtant; but does the De- 
fire of an Event give you a Right to demand it ? 
Theſe Reflexions, I perceive, have had ſome 
Effect upon your Mind; you reſolve to inſult the 
Almighty, by impious 1 no more: but 
this is not enough. You have, indeed, made ſome 
Advances towards Virtue, but you muſt approach 
alſo to Reaſon ; you reverence the Hand that af- 


ficts you, but you ſtill ſink under the Affliction. 


The Tears, which ſtand in your Eyes, either in- 


| creaſe the Magnitude, or change the Figure of the 
Objects around you. You imagine. yourſelf the 


moſt unfortunate of Mankind; there is no Situa- 
tion, which you do not think preferable to your 
own ; and yet, the Loſs, which you have ſuffered, 
does not put you into a State of poſitive Miſery; 
it is no more than a mere Privation of Pleaſure: 
and, perhaps, to be ſeparated, by Death, from a 
Wife 
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Wife whom we love, is a leſs Evil, than to be 
obliged to live with one whom we hate : this 
Puniſhment, at leaſt, is longer, and is inflicted to the 
laſt Hour with equal Rigour : Grief, on the con- 


trary, however violent, becomes every Day leſs 
and leſs. 


It is by neglecting to A this Circumſtance, 
that we deceive ourſelves. We imagine, that this 
piercing Senſe of Sorrow ſhall continue to thè End 
of Life ; and it is deemed a Defe& in Delicacy of 
Sentiment, to dare to think, of being ever leſs 
touched at the Remembrance of our Loſs : we 
imagine, that we ſhall forever ſigh under unſup- 
portable Deſpair ; and, to render our Grief yet 
more intenſe, we add the future to the prefent. Be- 
fore you poſſeſſed the Object, which you now re- 
gret, was you conſcious to the want of ſomething 
ſo eſſential to your Happineſs ? had you the ſame 
painful Deſire of an abſent Good, as that which 
now ſets you on the Rack ? you acknowledge the 
contrary. Leave your Affliction to Time, Time will 
infallibly remove it, and -you will, at length, find 


- yourſelf exactly in the ſame Circumſtances, as you 


were, before you poſleſſed what you have now loft. 


After a long Interval, to have loſt, and not to have 


poſſeſſed, is almoſt the ſame thing. Your ſorrow 


will be changed into a tender Remembrance, or, it 


may be wholly obliterated by a new Engagement, 
My Suppoſition offends you ; but, ten Years hence, 
it will appear more probable, and leſs injurious. 
But who is that other Object, which excites my 
Pity ? It is not a Huſband, weeping over the * 
0 
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of a Wiſe, but the ancient Zozimus, who is now | 


l. dying. His ghaſtly and diſtorted Countenance, his 


livid Complexion, and his fixt-and languid Eyes, 
already confirm the Hopes of his impatient Heir. 
He is given over by his Phyſician ; for what can be 


effected on a Machine, that is worn out by long 


Uſe; on a Body, whoſe vital Powers are exhauſted ? 


The Phyſician i is, however, ſucceeded by the Prieſt, 


who ſtands at the Patient's Bedſide, and endea- 
vours, at leaſt, to ſave his Soul. Alas, is it then 


impoſſible,ſaysZozimus, i in a mournful and faultering 
Voice, is it impoſlible that I ſhould recover! — Poly- 


' thronus is five Years older than I, and yet he is juſt 


recovered from the ſame Diſeaſe.—Yes, I too ſhall 
recover, —1 feel new Strengtliß and my Conſtitution 
is ſtill ſound. It is, however, gently intimated to 
him by his Attendants, that he is nearer to his 
End than he i imagines. This he reſents, and diſbe- 
lieves ; they repeat it in ſtronger Terms: his Diſ- 
order increaſes; and, at length, he, himſelf, be- 
gins to be leſs confident of his Recovery. His 
Terror throws him into Confuſion and Agony; 


he ſhrieks at the Proſpect before him, he weeps, 


he deſpairs, he calls his Crucifix to his Aſ- 
ſiſtance, his Patron Saint, and his Guardian Angel: 
but they are deaf to his Invocation. What can he 
do, in this dreadful Extremity? he wrangles with 
Death, and ſtruggles againſt him with all his 
Strength: if he muſt die, let it, at leaſt, be confeſſed, 
that it was againſt his Will, 

Alas, poor Zozimus / And what have you been 


| Going, for almoſt-a Century, that you have crawled 


P 2 about 
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about upon the Earth ! You came hither but to 
learn to die, and have only contracted a ſtronger 


Attachment to Life ! What would you gain, if that 


Century could return ? what, but ſome Years of 
Miſery and Regret, which, perhaps, would be yet 
more pungent, at the Expiration of your Reprieve. 
Death is a Debt which muſt be paid; and Life was 
given you, only upon that Condition. Inſtead of 
repining at the Approach of the mortal Hour, give 
Thanks to God, that, although on the breaking of 
a Fibre, of a Thread, more than an hundred times 
finer than the ſmalleſt Hair, you would have drop- 
ped into the Grave ; yet your Life has been pre- 
ſerved till this Day. 
A zealous in would rather forfeit his 
Head, than ſuffer himſelf to be circumciſed ; and 
a religious Jew, at Rome, would chuſe rather to be 
burnt, than baptized : becauſe, both the Jew, and 
the Chriſtian, firmly believe, that this Inflexibility is 
eſſential to a good Conſcience, One of them, how- 
ever, is in an Error; and neither of them has de- 
monſtrative Evidence in his Favour. But you, 
whom God has been pleaſed to viſit with a mortal 
Diſeaſe, are certain of his Will; it is a demon- 
ſtrated Truth, that it is his Will you ſhould be 
fick, fince ſick you are, and he is omnipotent. 
You would anathematize whoever ſhould embrace 
the Opinions of Confucius, or Mahomet ; and yet, 
are guilty of a greater Crime, by murmuring at the 
Fever, which is commiſſioned to deſtroy you. 
What then would be your Conduct, if you had 
nothing to hope aſter Death ? You expect to be 


3 4s happy 
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bappy 1 in another Life; and yet, you repine at the 


Stroke, which opens to you the Door of Immor= 
tality. But it is not, you ſay, fo much the Lofs 
of Life that alarms you, as the Uncertainty of what 


ſhall ſucceed : who knows whether he is the Ob- 


ject of the Divine Favour, or Diſpleaſure? ſuch 
dreadful Tales are told of the other World, as may 


| well make the boldeſt tremble. Fear not, how- 
ever, to truſt your future Fate to God. He has, 


perhaps, been repreſented to you, as a ſevere and 


unjuſt Maſter, who demands what he has not lent, 


and expects to reap where he has not ſown. He is, 
indeed, too frequently painted i in theſe odious Co- 
lours: but can you imagine, there is any Reſem- 
blance of the Original, in theſe blaſphemous Por- 
traits- the Work of Melancholy and Superſtition ! 
—when they differ, ſo greatly, from that fair Copy 
of Divine Benignity and Love, which is traced, by 
the Hand of God himſelf, in all his Works? God 
is a tender Father, and good to all his Children: 
to thoſe, who pay him a filial Obedience, bountiful 
to Profuſton ; and, even to the rebellious, placable 

and indulgent, 1 


II. Of Puniſhments. 
* E R E are other Evils, which may, alſo, be 


termed natural; becauſe, in Conſequence of 


the eflabliſhed Order of Nature, they are the ne- 


ceſſary Effects of corrupt Morals : as Infamy of 


Fraud, Poverty of ane and aug and 


Diſeaſe of Intemperance. 


On . 
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Oenapbilus, in his fortieth Year, has all the Infir« 
mities of old Age; ; his Body totters, his Hands 


tremble, his Head ſhakes, and his Voice falters: 


an hidden Fire, in his Bowels, dries up the vital 


Juices, and conſumes his Strength; but it is a Fire 
of his own kindling, which he has alſo continued 
and increaſed, by the immoderate Uſe of Wine and 
ſtrong Liquors. Lemarcus is tormented by frequent 
and excruciating Paroxiſms of the Gout; for which 


de is indebted to the Skill and Dexterity of his 


Cook, the Luxury of his Table, and, perhaps, to 
ſome other Exceſſes, which equally enervate the 


Body. 
Ho wretched is the Condition of Aſotus / alittle | 
Garret, with bare Walls, is his whole Apartment ; 


and, of this, a Flock Bed, covered with Rags, takes 
up two Thirds. Cold, Nakedneſs, and Shame, 
compel him to lie in this Bed, till the Day is far 


| ſpent. At Night, a Lamp, ſuited to the Place, a 


true Sepulchre Lamp, rather adds Horror, than dif- 
fuſes Light. By the feeble Glimmering of this 
languid F lame, he eats a dry Cruſt of brown Bread, 
his whole Repaſt ! Yet, poor as it is, he is not ſure 
that he ſhall be-able to renew it To-morrow. What 
are now become of his countleſs Treaſures, his im- 


menſe Revenues, which appeared ſufficient to main- 


tain a whole Province ? It may as well be aſked, 
what becomes of Water in a Sieve, or of Wax in a 


Furnace. Luxury, Gaming, Women, Uſurers, ind 
bis Steward, are the bottomleſs Gulphs, which have 


ſwallowed up his Opulence. But is there not one, 
among all his Friends, who knows him in his Ad- 
verſity, 
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verſity, and ſtretches out the Hand of Bounty. for 


his Relief? Is there not one among all his Friends ? 
Alas ! had he ever a Friend? if he had, he would 


have him ſtill: for, whatever may have been ſaid, 


Adverſity never baniſhed a Friend ; it only diſperſes 
thoſe, who unjuſtly aſſume the Name : and, if Ad- 
verſity is productive of any Good, which ſurely 
cannot be denied, this is one of its principal Ad- 
vantages ; for the Loſs of a falſe Friend, is a real 
Gain: and if Aſotus has any Cauſe of Complaint, it 
is only of never having had a Friend that was 
fincere. 

The Character of Philocerdes is blaſted by \ Vio- 
lence and Extortion ; that of Aphyſtas by Treachery 


and Fraud; and Phryne's by Immodeſty. Every 


Vice is the natural Cauſe of ſome kind of Puniſn- 


ment. The Tyrant, whoſe Frown intimidates Na- 


tions, trembles every moment for himſelf. A Fa- 
ther, who permits Licentiouſneſs in his Family, 
will find his Folly ſeverely puniſhed, by thoſe Vices 
of his Children which he has not corrected; and 
will, himſelf, be treated with Brutality, Conz 
and Inſult. A Mother's Inclination to Gallantry 


and Intrigue, will contaminate the Blood of her 


Daughters; and their ſcandalous Adventures will 
cover her with Infamy. A ſubtil Hypocrite i in vain 


conceals, from others, thoſe Vices which would ren- 


der him infamous; his own Knowledge of them 
is ſufficient to enſure an adequate Puniſhment ; 
Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, and involuntary Remorſe, 
ſhall give him up to the Worm that never dies, and 


fill his Boſom with perpetual Anguiſh. Or, if the 
Divine Juſtice ſuffers the few Wretches, whoſe ha- 
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il bitual Guilt has rendered Conſcience inſenſible, to 
enjoy a flattering Reprieve while they live; ; it is be- 
cauſe Death only conſigns them to a more dreadful 
Puniſhment: for ſooner or later, an impartial Re- | 
tribution muſt take place. | 
God, doubtleſs, chaſtiſes in the Character of a 
Parent: it is, therefore, probable, that he never 
chaſtiſes, but to reform. I will venture to affirm, 
that even the Puniſhments, to be inflicted in a fu- 
ture State, are no more than Means of Reformation, 
if they are not eternal; and, that they are eternal, 
is ſo far from being the Voice of Reaſon, that Rea- 
ſon ſtrongly intimates the contrary, I cannot be- 
lieve, that Almighty Goodneſs, like a vindictive 
Mortal, puniſhes even his guilty Creatures, for the 
- barbarous Pleaſure of contemplating their Miſery. 
H he puniſhes them, it is to alienate them from 
Vice, by an experimental Knowledge of the Mi- 
ſeries, which it never fails to produce, Nor can ! 
form any Conception of a juſt and good Being, who 
puniſhes merely to revenge; much leſs, who takes 
Vengeance forever. Revenge would not have been 
forbidden to man, if God had permitted it to him- 
felf ; becauſe Man is his Image. But, whatever be 
the Motive or End of future Puniſhments, it is cer- 
tain, that thoſe, which are inflicted in this Life, are 
no more than parental Corrections, intended, only, 
to recall us to the-Paths of Virtue : and this i is ſuffi- 
cient for my preſent Purpoſe. 
If you were {lumbering in a Lethargy, from which 
you could only be recovered, by being rendered ſen- 


ſible of Pain; you could not, ſurely, blame the Sur- 
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geon, \ whoſe Lancet reſtored Senſation, and awaken-. 


ed you from the Sleep of Death. And ſuch, exactly, 


is the benevolent Severity, which is exerciſed by the 


Almighty, in chaſtiſing our Vices and Follies. The 


Pains, which our Vices bring upon us, are much 


leſs, than thoſe which they remove : but, to render 
them perfectly efficacious, it is not only neceſſary, 


that God ſhould puniſh as a Father; but that theſe 
. falutary Corrections ſhould alſo be received by us, 


with the dutiful Submiſſion and Docility of Chil- 
dren, | 


Ps 


III. Of Perſecutions. 


T HE Friends of Virtue are not jealous Ri- 


vals, who mutually endeavour to deftroy 


| each other ; on the contrary, nothing gives theni 
a more ſenſible Pleaſure, than to ſee their Number 


increaſe. It is from the Enemies of Virtue only, 


that Injuries are to be feared ; and, as theſe In- 
juries are inevitable Evils, they ought to be ex- 


pected with Temper, and ſuſtained with Con- 
ſtancy. If we form our Ideas of Happineſs from 
popular Opinion, it is ſo far from being neceſſarily 
connected with Virtue, that they are ſcarce ever 


united. Wealth, Titles, elevated Stations, and 


temporal Dominion, are not her Inheritance. She 
is an Orphan, abandoned, unknown, deſtitute of 
Friends, without a Portion. Her Beauty, from 
Time to Time, makes a few Conqueſts ; but the 
Love, that is kindled by her Perſon, is commonly 


extinguiſhed by her Indigence. And there is yet 


another Reaſon, why her Lovers are few; the Ave- 
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nues to her Dwelling, are fenced up with Briars and 
Thorns, and guarded by evil Genii, who keep off 
thoſe that approach it, ſome by Threatenings, other; 
by Promiſes, ſome by open Force, and ſome by 
Stratagem and Cunning. There is, however, one 
Circumftance, which ought to encourage the Lover 
of Virtue, and teach them Perſeyerance ; they are 
ſecure of Conqueſt, if their Paſſion is ſincere. To 
love Virtue, is to poſſeſs her; ſhe eſcapes from 
thoſe, alone, who betray her by Inconſtancy or 
Weakneſs : and by thoſe, who love her, ſhe can 
never be betrayed. Nor are there any, who be- } 
come unfaithful to Virtue, but through a fond At- 
tachment to ſome fallacious Good, which ſhe either 
witholds or takes away; ſuch as Indolence, Eaſe, | 
the Pomp of Life, and the Favour of the Great, 
But, to prefer to Virtue, or, even, to put in Com- 
petition with her, any temporal Advantage,---the 
Mitre, the Tiara, or the regal Diadem itſelf,---is 
more than not to love her, it is not to know her. 
To put Air, and Smoke, and Tinſel, in Compe- | 
tition with Virtue ! what an Injury ! what an In- 
ſult !---but to give theſe the Preference ! what 
an horrid Prophanation ! | 
The vicious, who, as the Majority, are the go- 
verning Part of the World, have never dared, pub- 
licly, to-ſtigmatize Virtue ; nor do they ever oppoſe 
her, under that Name. To juſtify their Perſcutions, 
they give her odious Appellations, pretend not to 
know her, and canonize Vice, diſguiſed in her Or- 
naments and Apparel. They call Integrity and fair 
Dealing, puerile 9 ; the Forgiveneſs of In- 


juries, 
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juries, Cowardice; prudent Circumſpection, pe- 
dantic Gravity; the Contempt of Gold, Folly; 


| and Generoſity, Weakneſs. Ambition, on the con- 


trary, is, in their Language, transformed into noble 
Emulation ; Cunning and Fraud, are Induſtry and 


Addreſs ; bigotted Hypocriſy takes the Name of 


Piety ; knaviſh Chicanery, that of refined Policy; 
falſe Pretences, fubtle Evaſions, and Diſſimulation, 
are Maſterpieces of Prudence; Tranſports of Paf- 


| fion, are Vivacity; Pride, Dignity of Sentiment; 


Thirſt of Revenge, an indiſpenſible Point of Ho- 
nour; and Ferocity, Courage. The Encomiums 


coc theſe Wretches are Inſults; endeavour, there- 


fore, to render yourſelf unworthy of them. Their 
Favours are poiſoned; be careful not to merit them, 


for they cannot be obtained, but at the Expence of 
Virtue. When we are deliberating on an Enter- 


prize, which we may either attempt, or relinquiſh, 
as ſhall appear moſt eligible ; it is not only allow- 


| able, but neceſſary, to weigh all the diſadvantageous 


Circumſtances, which may attend the Execution : 
but we muſt not ſuppoſe, there are any ſuch Cir- 


cumſtances, when the Work, before us, is a Duty. 


A Soldier is commanded to mount the Breach ; it is 
not his Buſinefs to examine the Riſque he runs, 
but to march forward, without Deliberation, altho 
his Death appears to be inevitable; for the Word 
of Command is not conditional. In the fame Man- 


ner, let us march under the Standard of Virtue, 
without reflecting on the Danger to which we may 


be expoſed ; which, if it is an Evil, ought to be con- 
ſidered as inevitable, becauſe it cannot be ſhun'd 
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but by Breach of Faith; and, to be weary of Suf. 
fering for Virtue, is to > make great Approaches to | 
Vice. | 
Is your Reputation fullied by znvidious Calumnies? 
Rejoice, that your Character cannot ſuffer, but by 
falſe Imputations. You are arraigned in a Court of 
Judicature, and are unjuſtly condemned; Paſſion 
has influenced, both your Proſecutor, and your 
Judge; and you cannot forbear repining that you 
ſuffer, altho* innocent. But would it have been 
better, that you ſhould have ſuffered, being guilty? 
Would the greateſt Misfortuue, that can befall a 
virtuous Man, be to you a Conſolation? And 
would your Sufferifigs be alleviated, by the Addition 
of Remorſe ? The Opulence of a Villain, the ele- 
vated Station to which he is raiſed, and the Honours 
that are paid to him, excite your Jealouſy, and fill 
your Boſom with Repinings and Regret. What! 
fay you, are Riches, Dignity and Power, reſerved 
for ſuch Wretches as this | Ceaſe theſe groundleſs. 
Murmurs. If the Poſſeſſions, which you regret, were 
real Benefits, - they would be taken from the wicked 
and transferred to you. What would you ſay of a 
ſucceſsful Hero, of a Vendome, or a Maurice, who, 
after having delivered his Country, ſhould complain, 
that his Services were ill requited, becauſe a few 
Sugar-Plumbs were diſtributed to ſome Children, in 
his Preſence, of which they had not offered him a 
Share? Ridiculous as this would appear, your Com- 
plaints are not better founded. Has the Lord of all 
no Reward to confer upon you, but periſhable 


Richer, and empty, precarious, Honour ! Fi 


| i” nn Of Pirſuutions, 
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ATURE has not varied the Countenances 
of Mankind, more than their Taſtes and 
Characters; and, as it would be unreaſonable to ex- 
pe, that the Countenances of others ſhould re- 
ſemble our own, it is equally abſurd, to require a 
univerſal Conformity of Temper to our own, as 
the Standard. Perſons think and act differently, as 
they live in different Periods of Time, and different 
Parts of the World; and, as they differ alſo in Age, 
Sex, predominant Paſſions, and Education; with- 
out enquiring whether they think and act, well, or ill. 
It is not to be conceived, how few Perſons there are 


in the World, who ſtudy themſelves, and endeavour 


their own Improvement; all our own Faults are 
forgiven, but the Failings of others are cenſured 
with the moſt rigorous Juſtice. Every Man deſires 
to be the Reformer of Mankind, and yet no Man 
includes hi mſelf in the Reformation 

Firſt, render your own Temper yielding and gen- 
tle, you will then meet with leſs Oppoſition from 
the Tempers of others. Raſina confeſſes that her 


Temper is warm ; and the Public, leſs tender in the 


Choice of Expreſſions, calls her Warmth of Temper, 'E 
Rage, Fury, and Frenzy. She has never once re- 


| flected, that the Univerſe was not made, merely, to 


contribute to her Pleaſure : whatever ſhe deſires, 

ſhe imagines to be her Due; and whatever diſap- 
points this extravagant Expectation, ſhe treats as 
Outrage, and Inſult. A Child cries, Roma loſes 
all Patience, What ſqualling Brat is this ! away 
with it this Moment.” A Servant breaks a Glaſs, 
& What a ſtupid, clumſy Wretch ! begone out of 
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my Sight, pay him his Wages.“ --She is accidentally | 

alone, and Solitude becomes irkſome ; and immedi. 
ately her abſent Friends are upbraided, * Where is 
now the ungrateful Doris? What is become of the 

negligent Agatha? Where is the falſe Euphorbus 

amuſing himlelf.? What is the perfidious Sylvandey © 
doing? what cold Friends ! in what a forlorn Situa- 
tion do they leave me ! But I genounce them, and 
will ſec them no more.” Capricious, fickle Ro/ina / 
What ſhe deſired yeſterday, is, to-day, herAverſion ; 
her only conſtant Wiſh is, that all the Changes of 
her Will may be divined and gratified. This is at- 
tempted, but in vain--to gueſs at her Deſires, is al- 


moſt, always, to be miſtaken : and if, by Chance, 


they are known, to gratify them, is a fruitleſs At- 
tempt ; fomething is always wrong, the Service is 
delayed too long, it is precipitated with too much 


Carefs her, you are too free ; treat her with Re- 
ſerve, and you neglect or diſdain her; viſit her but 
feldom, ſhe complains of you with all the Bitterneſs 
of Reſentment ; if your Viſits are frequent, you fa- | 
tigue her ; and when you diſoblige her, you are 
immediately made ſenſible of her Diſpleaſure, by a 
Torrent of InveCtives, Reproaches, and Exclama- 
tions. Leave her to grow cool by Degrees : to at- 
tempt to appeaſe, is to increaſe her Paſſion. When 
her Rage has ſubſided, you will riſque leſs by Re- 
monſtrance, but you will not gain more. Her An- 
fwer will be, © You muſt allow that I was right in 
the main : why do not People take more Care? I 

confeſs, 
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confels, I am a little haſty ; but this is not a great 
F ault---you muſt take me as I am.” 

If all Mankind were equally virtuous, they would 
fill differ in many Particulars. The Principles of 
Virtue, and moral Sentiment, would be alike in all ; 
but they would, notwithſtanding, differ from each 
other, in thoſe Things which are indifferent with 
reſpe& to moral Good and Evil; nor would they be 
under any Obligation to the contrary. God has 
given us his Law, for the Rule of our Conduct 3 
and has not propoſed us, as Patterns to each other. 
One Perſon may be equal in Virtue, to another, 
without a perfect Reſemblance of his Character. 
Let us then ſuppoſe a Society, conſiſting wholly of 
virtuous Perſons, we ſhould ſtill find ſomething to 
exerciſe our Patience and Forbearance. The acute 


| and penetrating Genius, would find it difficult to 


bear with a ſlow and heavy Underſtanding ; ; the 
chearful and facetious would but ill agree with the 
thoughtful and melancholy. Let one be ſedate, an- 


other ſprightly, one A great Talker, another in- 


clined to Tacitutnity· what Subjects of Animoſity 
to impatient Tempers ! But I have ſuppoſed them all 
tobe Men of Virtue, and, conſequently, that they 
deſerve Reſpect, and are intitled to ſomie Allowances. 
Let us firſt ſeek this eſſential Qualification, in thoſe, 
with whom we would be connected; this is ſufficient- 
ly valuable, uncommon, and excellent, to efface, | 
or, atleaſt, to cover, ſome trivial Failings. Let us ex- 
cuſe every Thing in a Man, whom we know to be 


indued with Probity and Honour: you ſhould treat 


his Infirmities with Tenderneſs, and Indulgence; 
for 
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for you will loſe an invaluable Treaſure, if you 
forfeit his Friendſhip. ' Nothing bears a nearer Re. 


ſemblance to Deity, than a juſt and virtuous Man; 


and, to inſult his Image, is to affront the Almighty, 

Timon is cold and reſerved ; the Smiles of Mirth 
never unfold the Wrinkles of his contracted Brow, 
Aſſemblies, where Jollity and Pleaſure are permitted, 
are Deſerts to him. ; whither he carries a gloomy 
Countenance, and a mournful and diſordered Air, 
When, in point of good Breeding, he thinks him- 


. ſelf obliged to be there; the Company is too ſenſible 
of his Preſence, and would be glad to have diſpenſed 


with his Attendance. But, to ballance theſe De- 
fects, Timon has Integrity of Heart, a fine Under- 
ſtanding, and a generous Mind. To need his Aſ- 
ſiſtance, is, in his Opinion, to claim it as a Due, 
He is grave and ſerious, but neither ſuſpicious nor 
cenſorious; he abſtains even from innocent Plea- 
ſures, but he does not condemn them; ſo far from 
. flandering, he is never heard to blame the abſent ; 

he ſpeaks little, but what he ſpeaks is Truth ; his 
Lips were never prophaned by Falſhood or Equivo- 
cation; treat with him in Confidence, there is no 
Need of either Witneſſes or Bonds, to inſure the 
Execution of his Engagements - where can you 
find a better Security than Timon himſelf ? 

Thoſe, who moſt frequently give Occaſion to 


Sallies of Paſſion, are Children, Servants, and the 


Vulgar. Not that theſe Perſons are a meaner Species, 
than the reſt of Mankind; or that their Hearts are 
more corrupt: but, as they have never learnt to 

aſſume 
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aſſume a ſpecious Appearance, by what the World 
calls good Manners, their Failings are more viſible, 
and, conſequently, more offenſive. f 
Damaris; in common with moſt Mothers, has 
wanton, idle, and heedleſs Children. She exhauſts 
her Spirits, in Cautions and Reprimands : they 
either do not hear her ſpeak, or they forget that ſhe 


| has ſpoken; the Moment ſhe cloſes. her Mouth, 
Her Patience is, at length, worn out; ſhe ſtorms, 


ſhe threatens, ſhe ſtrikes them, and repeats her 
Blows. Maternal Tenderneſs, ſuſpended for a 
while, gives Way to Rage. But are you, or your 
Children; Damaris, moſt worthy of Blame ? they 
we carried away by Levity, you are tranſported by 
Anger. Is Prudence rather to be expected from 
their Age, than Moderation from yours? They 


ought, at leaſt, to obey me, you ſay; and, I ſay, 


you ought to obey Reaſon, which forbids theſe in- 


effectual Acts of Violence. To puniſh, in a Tranſ- 
port of Paſſion, is leſs to chaſtiſe, than to revenge. 


What Dæmon is it, that has poſſeſſed Aphronia ! 


hear her continually ſcolding at her Servants. Are 


they all confederated to provoke her? No---they 
are innocent Victims to her capricious Fury. Let 
Aphrania but abate, a little, of her thiindering Pe- 
tulance, and all their Faults will vaniſh. They ap- 
pear guilty to her, only, becauſe ſhe is out of Hu- 
mour. Her impatient Temper magnifies every diſ- 
pleaſing Object; and transforms the ſlighteſt Failing 
into the mbſt atrocious Crime. Our Servants are 
Men: it follows, by neceſſary Conſequence, that 
they are not without Faults; and, that they are 

R Men, 
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Men, ſhould alſo, be a Reaſon, for our n 
them with Humanity, and Indulgence. 
You deſpiſe the Vulgar; and you do right, if | 
your Contempt falls, only, upon their Ruſticity, 


ment of ſordid Gain: wholly ignorant of their true 


in the Hands of an able Artificer, they may aſtoniſh 


- 


Ignorance, and Meanneſs of Sentiment. If we 
form our Opinion of them, from this diſadvantz. 
geous View, we ſhall pronounce them, a groveling 
Multitude, who are continually in Motion, with- 
out Knowledge, and without Deſign; a Body deſti- 
tute of Sight, which walks, indeed, but knows not 
whither, or, which is guided, only, by the Allure- 


Intereſt ; Enemies, both to Wiſdom, and Modera- 
tion; turbulent, and ſeditious; brutiſhly fierce, 
when courted; timid and ſervile, when oppreſſed; 
vain, inconſtant, and ſuperſtitious ; fond of No- 


velty, and Slaves to Prejudice; arrogating, to them- | 
ſelves, a Right to judge thoſe, who inſtruct and go- 


vern them, and always judging wrong. 
But, from this ignoble Clafs, ſele ſome docile 

Subjects, who are, as yet, of an Age. ſuſceptible of 

Inſtruction ; and, perhaps, like rough Diamonds, 


you, by an unexpected and dazling Splendor. Wil 
dom and Virtue, the Effects of Education, will 
diſtinguiſh them from the Crowd, from which 
Riches and Honours, alone, would not have diſtin- 


guiſhed them. The Majority of the Great, are 
only a Part of the Rabble. 


Scorn, as much as you pleaſe, the Populace in 


general ; but, in every Individual of that compli- 
cated Body, recognize Men like yourſelf ; love 


them 
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ine chem under this e and bear with their 
faults: but, eſpecially, behave with Tenderneſs to 
, if Wl thoſe amongſt them, who are depreſſed by Misfor- 
ity, tunes; your Haughtineſs and 8 Severity will render 
we che Senſe of their Calamity more piereing and 
a. rute: as we excuſe Caprice and Fretfulneſs, in 
ing the Sick, we ſhould alſo overlook all the Extrava- 
ih. cancies of the Wretched, which are the Effects of 

ſti- Wl their Miſery. 
not | You, yourſelf, certainly are not impeccable ; 
re- treat others, therefore, as you would that they 
ſhould treat you. But, ſuppoſing you were perfect, 
perfection itſelf would not inveſt you with a Right, 
to inſult thoſe, who are ſtill ſtruggling with human 
Frailties ; on the contrary, it would only ſtrengthen 
their Claim to your Pity. What tho' Adonis were 
W the moſt beautiful of Mankind, would he not have 
Len inexcuſable, if he had reviled Ther/ites ? 


ARTICLE II. 
Of Courage. 


OURAGE is that Magnanimity, by which 
the Mind is enabled to atchieve ſuch virtuous 
ions, as, by Reaſon of the Obſtacles which are 
obe ſurmounted, are impracticable to the Puſilani- 


nous. Theſe Obſtacles are of two Kinds; thoſe 


re ich have their Origin within the Breaſt, and thoſe 
| which ariſe from Externals. Courage, therefore, 
in b alſo, of two Kinds: that, by which we are en- 


abled to ſubdue ourſelves, I call Greatneſs of Sul; 
ve nd that, which is exerted to remove ſuch Obſtacles, 
m R 2 a8 
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as are oppoſed to Virtue from without, I diſtinguiſh 
by the Name of Heraiſm. 


8 EC * 1, | Of Greatnfs of Soul. | 


Y Greatneſs of Soul, I mean that Dignity of 
Sentiment, which enables us to-diſcern what 

is truly beautiful; and prompts us to purſue it with 
Ardour and Perſeverance. But where is true Beauty 


to be found? and from whence does it ariſe ? doubt- 


leſs, from the Virtues and Attainments of the Mind. 
All elſe is only Tinſel, Parade, and Show: and the 
Source of Virtue, is the Contempt of tranſient En- 
joyments ; as that of mental Accompliſhment, is 
Emulation. The human Heart is, by Nature, vir- 
tuous and noble: baniſh from it the low Aﬀections, 
which it has contracted, by yielding to the Allure- | 
ments of Senſe ; and it will, immediately, reaſſume 
its origihal Purity and Dignity. 1 
1. Greatneſs of Soul does not conſiſt, in a Ne- 
glect of our own Intereſt; but in the placing our 
Affections on Objects, which are really and per- 
manently good. The Virtuous do not deſire Hap- 
pineſs, with leſs Ardour, than the Vicious: but 
they know the Means, by which Happineſs is to 
be attained, better; and they purſue them with 
leſs Reluctance, becauſe they are not reſtrained by 
Remorſe. They know, that Virtue alone can ren- 


der them happy, and that Externals can only con- 


tribute to their Felicity, as they are connected with 
Virtue. If a good Man, without ſullying the Pu- 
rity of his Manners, can enjoy a Life of Eaſe and 
Tranquility, free from intellectual and corporeal 

Pain, 


— 


pain, and fweetned by innocent Pleaſures ; he 
will certainly prefer it to a Life of Diſappointment; - 
Inquietude, and Misfortune, imbittered by Af. 
fiction, Ignominy, and Sorrow, But, if a virtuous 
Action, which would ruin his Fortune, or endanger ' 
his Life, and an Action, by which Wealth may be 
acquired, at the Expence of Virtue, be propoſed: 
to him, as the Objects of his Choice; however 
great the pecuniary Advantage on the Side of Vic, 
his Election is already made, nor does he ſuffer a 7 
Moment's Heſitation. Virtue is, in his Opinion, 
of infinitely greater Value, than his Eaſe, his Plea- 
ſure, or his Life. . 't 

Sopbronius and Pukcheria ſeem to have bead 1400 |, 
far each other; the Conformity of their Taſte, their 
Genius and Character, might have joined them by 
an indiffoluble Union: but - Pulcheria had already 
diſpoſed of her Perſon. Sophronius, however, ſtill 
loved her; and her Prefence would have increaſed 
his Paſſion, and, conſequently, his Weakneſs. An 
effectual Method to ſecure his Virtue, was, how- - 
ever, in his Power: it was, indeed, ſevere and 
mortifying, but there was no other: he muſt ſee 
Pulcheria no more: this was his Reſolution, and 
hisVirtue was preſerved. Love is an Enemy, which 
cannot be conquered, but by Flight. | 

An innocent Perſon is accuſed before acm. 
His Proſecutors are powerful, and dictate the Sen- 
tence, which they expect the Judge ſhould pro- 
nounce. Upon his Deciſion, depends his Ruin or 
Preferment : but, to an upright Magiſtrate, what 
is F ortune, when put in Competition with Juſtice! 

Caliſtbenes 
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Caliſtbenes is, by an Uncle, put into Poſſeſſion 

of a valuable Eſtate, as Truſtee, which he hoped 

to have inherited as Heir; and charged to make it 


over to a Perſon, whom the Uncle affirmed to be 


his Son, tho? the Relation was vf that Kind, which 
is not recognized by the Law. Califthenes promiſed 
to fulfil this Truſt ; but this Promiſe was verbal 
and ſecret, made obligatory by no Writing, and 
ſecured by no Witneſs : and now, diſappointed of 
a Fortune, which he had long regarded as his own; 
and depreſſed by Poverty, which the Proſpect of 
Wealth rendered more dreadful. ---why, ſay you, 
might he not appropriate this Eſtate to himſelf ; or, 
at leaſt, reſerve a Part? if this had been done, 
who could have known it ? --- God, doubtleſs, 
from whom nothing is hidden; and Caliſthenes, 
who muſt have been conſcious to his Guilt. What! 
avoid Indigence, by ruſhing into Perfidy ! This, 
ſurely, is not Deliverance, but Ruin. 

Bound to a Stake, by thoſe Zealots who deſtroy 
Mankind, under Colour of promoting Religion, 
| your Life is ftill in your own Hands; the Barbari- 
ans will conſent to unbind you, if you will con- 
ſent to lye, or, at leaſt, to diſſemble your real Sen- 
timents. What prepoſterous Mercy ! that which 
they require you to inflict on yourſelf, is a greater 
Evil than that, which you would otherwiſe ſuffer 
from them. 

2. The Activity of our Minds, the Structure of 
our Bodies, the Vigour and Mobility of their Or- 
gans, and, above all, our continually returning Ne- 
ceſſities, demonſtrate, that the Hand, which form'd 


3 us, 
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us, form'd us for a buſy and active Life; and the 
End for which the Creator deſigned us, is, undoubt- 5 


edly, the beſt; to which we can poſſibly attain. 


That the Neceſſity of Labour ought to be regarded 
as 2 Puniſhment, is a mean and ſordid Opinion, 
invented by the Effeminate and Lazy : on the con- 
trary, if God had prohibited Labour, ſuch Prohibi- 
tion might juſtly have been deemed, a Token of 
his Diſpleaſure ; for Inaction is a Kind of Lethargy, 
equally pernicious to the Mind and Body. 

Of this, Rathimus is a ſtriking Example : what- 
ever employs, diſpleaſes ; and whatever exerciſes, 
wearies him : it is even a Fatigue to him to exiſt ; 
Annihilation would be his ſupreme Felicity ; and, 
imagining, that God can beſtow no higher Re- 
ward upon thoſe, whom he loves, this is the Para- 


diſe which Rathimus expects; and even while he 


continues oppreſſed with the Load of Being, he 
anticipates the Pleaſure of ſhaking it off, by ſuſ- 
pending it, in Sleep, every Day till Noon. Dread- 
ful is the Moment in which he awakes ; he, there- 
fore, keeps it off as long as he can. Forced, at 
length, to commit an Act of Violence on himſelf, 
and quit his Bed, his ſullen Look and contracted 
Brow are laſting Intimations, that he is riſen againſt 
his Will. He begins to dreſs himſelf, and, having 
made ſome trifling Progreſs, interrupted by twenty 
Intervals of Reſt, he, at length, drops his Arms, 
unable to go through the Fatigue of compleating 
the Work. How does he begin his Day? „Give 
me, ſays he, ſomething to eat.” Not that he is 


| either hungry, or a Glutton ; but becauſe an idle 


Perſon 


Perſon can fill up ene enen by eating, with 
out interrupting his Indolence. Nuthimut, dur- 
ing the twelve Hours, in which he is out of his 
Bed, has often Recourſe to the fame Expedient, 
The Intervals, between theſe capricious Meals, are 
filled up by ſome trifling Amuſements, which are 
varied almoſt every Moment ; becauſe all are equally 
Infipid. A lazy Perſon is, of all others the moſt 
incapable of Pleaſure ; a Wretch, who, ſlumber: 
ing in a perpetual Lethargy, cannot be ſtimulated to 


Action, or rouſed from his Inſenſibility. He is his 


own Burden, and would fain fly from himſelf, but 
is not able: that eternal Inappetency, which he 
drags about with him, aſſumes a thouſand different 
Forms, for his own Puniſhment, and that of others: 
now it is Laffitude---he feels himſelf dull, heavy, 
and not able to move, ſo much as a Finger: it is 
now Indiſpoſition he finds himſelf oppreſſed by a 
Diſorder, which he cannot define : at other Times, 
it is a Melancholy, of which he knows not the 
Cauſe ; and his Temper is always uneven, captious 
and ſplenetic. If his Word may be taken, no Man 
was ever ſo ill treated: he lives neglected, ſuffers 
unpitied, and ſhould he die, would be unlamented 
by the whole Circle of his Acquaintance, who are 
ſo deſtitute of Compaſſion, as to wiſh he was al- 
ready in the Grave. This, indeed, would be to 
with him well; for the gloomy Habit of his Mind, 
his Indolence, and Want of Exerciſe, will ſhortly 


realize all his imaginary Diſorders, and he will be, 


anne, if he is not to-day, pale, dejected, 
| languid; 
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languid, emaciated, and totally debilitated in Body 
and Mind. And is Life a Benefit to thoſe, who 


preſerve it on ſuch Conditions as theſe ? Supineneſs - 


and Effeminacy have ruined more Conſtitutions, 
than exceſſive Labour ; and moderate Exerciſe, far 
from being deſtruive to Health, eſtabliſhes and 
ſtrengthens it. 

As we are Members of a Society, the Aſſiſtance 
of which is neceſſary to our Well-being, to merit 
this Aſſiſtance, we ought, in our Turn, to ſerve 
that Society with Alacrity and Zeal :. to diſcharge 
our Duty, with Languor and Indifference, i is not 
to acquit ourſelves of the Obligation; and nothing 
can be well done, that is done with Reluctance. 
There are a thouſand different Employments, all 
which concur in promoting the common Intereſt. 
Let us chuſe one among thoſe, which we have Abi- 
lities to execute; let our Taſte and Capacity be 
conſulted, and our Deciſion be in Favour of that 
Employment, which appears, upon the Whole, to 
be moſt eligible. But, the Choice once made, let 


tit be a Point of Honour, to excell in that Profeſſion, 


to which we have given the Preference. 


Emulation ſeems to be allied both to Envy and 


Ambition; and yet, in her Character, ſhe reſembles 
neither. The Merit of others, far from being the 
Object of her Regret, becomes a Motive to aſpire 
after Perfection, with the greater Ardour and Aſ- 
liduity. Emulation i is Excited by a Senſe of Honour, 
and a Reliſh of our Duty ; not by the Thirſt of 
Ambition, or the Pangs of Envy. Phliftenes hates 
all who acquire Wealth, Fame, or Diſtinction; 
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every- Advantage, which he ſees others poſſeſs, he 
thinks miſplaced ; ; it is to him, only, that they are 
due; but the World is ignorant of his Merit: 
Phliftenes is conſumed by Envy. Philotimus, dazzled 
by the Splendor of Dignities and Honours, makes 
theſe the only Objects of his Wiſhes, and the End 
of all his Actions; far more ſolicitous to obtain, 
than to render himſelf worthy of them. The Ho- 
nours, which he ſought with ſo much Ardour and 
Anxiety, become inſipid, the Moment they areen- 
Joyed; or, rather, they are never enjoyed atall, forhe 
is continually forming diſtant Views, and the Ob- 
ject of his Deſires is ſtill that, which he has not 
attained. Pbilotimus is a Prey to Ambition. 
But a noble Emulation is, apparently, the only 
active Principle, which animates Eudoxus. That 
of a Pleader, is the Profeſſion which he has choſen ; 
a Profeſſion, which, ſurely, would never have been 
chofen-by Ambition. In the Country, where Eu- 
doxus reſides, Eloquence 1 is but little regarded : and, 
if to Eloquence were added,” the moſt penetrating 
Genius, the moſt exact Judgment, the profoundeſt 
Skill in Morality, the moſt perfect Knowledge of tle 
Manners, Laws, and Cuſtoms of Nations, in a Word, 
every poſſible Accompliſhment ; all would be un- 
availing, if Money were omitted. In this Country, 
every Thing is venal ; whatever might encourage 
the Improvement of the Mind, is there ſold to the 
higheſt Bidder. . The Right of diſpoſing of the Pro- 
perty » and, even, the Lives of the People, of fac- 
ing Death at the Head of a Regiment, of managing 
the public Revenues, and the private Eſtates of In- 
_ © dividuals, 
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Jividuals, of preſiding on a Tribunal, "ot forming 
and executing judicial Determinations ; even empty 


Titles, Names, and Eſcutcheons, and, I know not 


what frivolous Diſtinctions, which they call Nobi- 
lity, all is fold. This deteſtible Venality, which is, 
in vain, attempted to be juſtified, leaving Merit 
deſtitute of the leaſt Hope of Reward, Emulation 
muſt neceſſarily be, in this Place, very rare; but 
then, in this Place, it muſt ſhine with all its Luſtre. 
Fudoxus, il applying himſelf to the Eloquence of 
the Bar, cannot be ſuſpected of aſpiring to the firſt 
Employments in the State; ſince he is aſſured, that, 


not being able to buy them, they are wholly out of 
his Reach: the ſole Object of his Wiſhes, is, ta 
excell in the Art, to which he has confined all his 


Studies; the Art of drawing Truth, out of that 


Chaos of Darkneſs and Confuſion, in which it has 
been involved by Chicane and Quibble ; of ex- 
hibiting it to the Judges, in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt 


Light, and compelling them, by the Force of irreſiſtible 
Evidence, to give Sentence, in Favour of the Party, 


who has Juſtice on his Side. If a Rival ſucceeds 
in this noble Attempt, Eudexus is not diſguſted. 
What is it to Eudoxus, who does the Good, ſo the 
Good be but done? It was Callidemus, who 
ſnatched an innocent Perſon from the Brink of 


Ruin; and it was Euphrades, that delivered an 


Orphan from Oppreſſion: no Matter---ſince they 
ſucceeded : Eudorus could have done no more, and 
their Succeſs is his. If Mankind hadno otherViews, 


in the Exerciſe of their Abilities, than Honour and 
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the public Good, the human Breaſt would be inac- 


ceſſible, to the ſordid Train of Jealouſy and Envy. 


SECT. I. Of Heroſm. 
ER OISM includes Greatneſs of Mind. 


There are no Heroes, who have a baſe and 
ſervile Diſpoſition : and yet, Heroiſm differs from 
mere Greatneſs of Mind, as it implies the Exerciſe 
of glittering and popular Virtues, which excite 
Aftoniſhment and Admiration. It muſt, indeed, 
be confeſs'd, that the Conqueſt of vicious Inclina- 
tions, cannot be effected, but by generous Efforts, 
which offer a Kind of Violence to conftitutional 
Propenſities; and, to obtain this . Conqueſt, is 
Greatneſs of Mind. It is not, - however, that, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Heroiſm: 
A Hero, in the general Acceptation of the Word, 
is a Man, conſtant in Difficulties, fearleſs in Dan- 
ger, and daring in Battle. 

1. Conſtancy and Obſtinacy have a gener 
Likeneſs to each other : but, in the followin g Por- 
traits, they will eaſily be diſtinguiſhed. | 
Thymocritus has embraced a certain Opinion; 
and the Opinion of T hymocritus muſt alſo be that of 
all, who are ſo unhappy as to live in a State of De- 
pendence upon him. To tell him, that this Opi- 
nion 1s erroneous, is Inſolence and Preſumption ; 
but, to prove it, is an Outrage not to be forgiven. 
He has made a capricious Regulation, which he 
imagines to be a Maſter- piece of Prudence and Po- 
licy ; he is informed, by humble Remonſtrances, 
| h that 
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chat the Execution of it is impraQticable : but In- 
formation and Remoaſtrance are ineffectual. Thy- 
mocritus is an utter Stranger to Thou ght and Re- 
flexion ; Volition is the only Act of his Mind. 
To moderate, or to ſuppreſs, his Ordonnance, 
would have been to act the wiſeſt Part, but not 
the moſt deſpotic. Is an Intendant of a Province, 
«a Magiſtrate of my Rank, to receive Law from 
« the Rabble? My Ordinnance i is a Novelty---is it 
« ſo?-let them obey it, and in ten Years, this 
Objection will be obviated. It is cenſured, and 
« and the Abſurdity of it publicly demonſtrated,--- 
« what have I to do, with the Criticiſms of 
„ Wretches, who were born to 'obey me? 7 
&« bring ny Authority into Queſtion, by commanding 
&« Impoſſibilities---but, it is eaſy to give it Sanction, 
« by puniſhing thoſe, who complain. Shall I go 
pack, after having advanced fo far? My Order 


« is iſſued : juſt, or not, it ſhall be obeyed, If 


& 7 perſiſt, the Country will riſe againſt me---let it 
« riſe; I know how to reduce Rebels to their 


G Duty. ” This is the Portrait of Obſtinacy, we 
ſhall now exhibit that of Conſtancy. 


Choregus once ſerved his Country, as a Stateſman, 


and a General. The public Good was the only 


Object, which he kept conſtantly in View; and he 


regarded nothing with Indifference, that had a 
Tendency to promote it. When he had once 


formed any Deſign, which might advance the common 
Intereſt, the Execution of it was certain, if he had 
no Obſtacles to ſurmount, but the Cavilings of per- 
yerted Reaſon, and the Machinations of Sedition. 

The 
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The Inconveniencies of a Project might induce 
him to drop it, but he was not to be diverted from 
his Purpoſe by Difficulties. Altho' he was the Fa- 
vourite of hisPrince, yet, far from ſtooping to gratify 
his Vanity, by ſervile Adulation, he dared to ſet 
Truth before him, without a Veil, and to con- 
front him with it, whereſoever he turned. This 
glorious and unſhaken Integrity frequently expoſed 
him, to the Danger of loſing his Poſt ; but the 
public Intereſt was always, in his Opinion, to be 
preferred before his own : he deemed it greater Ho- 
nour, to ſerve his Prince, than to continue in his 
Favour z and was leſs ſolicitous, to avoid Diſgrace, 
than not to deſerve it. I have already, ſaid he, 
ventured my Life in Battle, for my Maſter's Ho- 
nour, and my own ; and ſhould I fear toriſque my 
Fortune? Happy the Monarch, on whom indul- 
gent Heaven ſhall beſtow a Miniſter like this My 
Reader, doubtleſs, regards him, only, as an ima- 
ginary Being; nor will I venture to affirm his real 
Exiſtence. Alexanders and Cæſars, however rare, 
are yet leſs ſo, than diſintereſted Miniſters of State; 
who have no other End in View, than the Good 
of their Country, and the Glory of their Prince. 
Obſtinacy is a blind Attachment to ſomething, 
either trifling, or criminal; and is commonly the 
Effect, either of Stupidity, or Vice, and ſome- 
times of both. It is the Characteriſtic of Wretches, 
who imagine that their Honour would be ſullied, 
if they ſhould turn back, when they are credibly 
informed, that they have miſſed their Way. Con- 


* on the contrary, is the unſhaken Reſolu- 
tion 


b : 
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tion of a Man of Senſe, who perſiſts in a Deſign, 
which he knows to be juſt and uſeful, notwith- 
ſtanding the Oppoſition he meets with, and the La- 
bour he ſuſtains. Conſtancy is inſpired by Honour, 
| Virtue, and public Spirit. I add public Spirit; be- 
cauſe, whoever perſeveres in any Enterprize, with 
2 View only to private Advantage, is a mercenary; 
Wretch, -whoſe Conſtancy is, rather, the Effect of 
Meanneſs, than Heroiſm, For Honour, and for 
Virtue, too much cannot be done: but too much 
is done for Fortune, when we ſacrifice, to her, 
| our Health, our Eaſe, our Miſtreſs, or our Friend. 
| 2. Intrepidity is a Kind of Conſtancy, which is 
tried by the Preſence of Danger, Pain, and Af-. 
fiction; and this, more particularly, characteriſes 
the Hero. Let us, however, diſtinguiſh it from a 
brutal Ferocity, which produces nearly the ſame 
Effects, but never proceeds from ug ſame hn 
ciple. ” 

Peniſander fears nothing : Gulphs, Ne 
Fire, Sword, and Thunder itſelf, are ineffectual 
Barriers againſt his daring Attempts. Doubtleſs, he 
thinks himſelf intrepid, and aſſumes the Hero; yet 
he is no better than a Villain, blinded by brutal 
Rage : he, rather, Mes off the Thoughts of Dan- 
ger, than deſpiſes it; and, if he ſhould venture to 


| reflett, would fink under the Apprehenſion of it, 


like a Coward. A Villain can only face Dangers, 
of which he is not ſufficiently apprized, or which he. 
hopes to eſcape. But let him not deceive himſelf ; 
every Man, that is deſtitute of Virtue, i is, at Heart, 
a Coward, and ſuch he muſt always appear, except 
"Ht when 
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144 Of Herojfm. 
when he is under the immediate Influence of Rage, 


or ſome other violent Paſfion. 
In Craterus, we have an Example of Intrepidity, 


Before he enters on any Undertaking, he examines, 


firſt, whether it is practicable; and, then, whether 


it is worthy a Man of Honour? If it is, he is not | 
terrified, at the Proſpect of Danger; he ſees it ap- 


proach, with Steadineſs and Serenity; and prepares 
againſt it, with Equanimity and Compoſure. If he 
miſcarries, it is not for Want of Courage, but of 
Power; and, whatever the Event, having fought to 
the laſt, he muſt come off with Honour. 

There is frequently no apparent Difference, be- 
tween the Intrepid, and the Fierce, but the Motive 
from which they act. The Savage, for ſome trifl- 


ing Acquiſition, ſome chimerical Honour---mere 


Shadows and Names, which would be too dearly 
purchafed, by the mere Defire of poſſeſſing them 


-—ſfacrifices: his Enjoyments, his Peace of Mind, 


and Life itſelt. The Hero, on the contrary, knows 


the Value of his Exiſtence, the Charms of Plea- 


ſure, and the Sweets of Repoſe; he will renounce 


chem, notwithſtanding, to ſtruggle with Difficul- 
ties, ſmart under 4 0% fubmit even to 


Death, if Juſtice and his DutyTommand him; but 
he will renounce them, on no other Conſideration. 
His Virtue is dearer to him, than Life, Pleaſure, or 
Repoſe ; but than theſe, Virtue, only, r a more 
valuable Poſſeſſion. 

3. But, let us now ſeek for Heroifin, on thoſe 
bloody Theatres, on which it is placed by the 


Vulgar. In Camps, in Armies, and under the 


Walls 
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Walls of beſieged Towns: for. the Many think 
no Man a Hero, but a Soldier. Let us ſee, then, 


Ballance of Reaſon and Equity, are worthy of the 
pompous Titles, that have been laviſh'd upon 


them. 
Valour, doubtleſs, is is a valuable Virtue, ſince, of 


il others, it requires the greateſt Self-denial. 


ſurrounded by all the laughing Pleaſures, that 
wanton in her Train, hears the ſhrill Sound of 


and flies to Battle, Plays, Balls, Feſtivity and 
Love, Pleaſures of every Kind, to him ye were 
only trifling Paſtimes ! ye amuſed his Leiſure, but 


could not engage his Heart. It is, only, ſince he 5 
has ſhaken ye off, that his Manner of Life has 


ſuited with his Genius — But is that Polemiſtes 5 


Duſt, Sweat, Blood, Wounds, Hunger, Thirſt 


and Fatigue, have ſo changed him, that I no longer 


know him, but by the Vigour of his Arm, and 


the Greatneſs of his Exploits. All Oppoſition va- 
niſhes at his Approach. The King of Terrors 
has inveſted him with his own Authority, and 
armed him, for Slaughter and Deſolation, with his 


own Weapons: the firmeſt Battalions of the Ene- 


my, are ineffectual Barriers ag ainſt his Fury ; they 
fall before him, like Graſs before the Scythe. If 

Honour, a Senſe of Det, or the Love of Juſtice, 
= have armed Polemi es, I confeſs that he is a Hero; 
but if this Deluge of Blood ſwells, only to gratify 


his Avarice, or his Ambition, he is a Monſter. 1 


2 know 


| if theſe Sons of. Triumph, when weighed in the 


Polemiftes, reclining on the Lap of Plenty, and, 


the martial Trumpet: immediately he ſtarts up, 
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and Direction of others, may be ſerviceable to thei 
Country; ſhe has frequently Need of their Arm, i 


of no Moment. It is certain, ſays a modem 
Writer, that a military Spirit is the Defence of the MW vill 


% 


know that even thefe Monſters, if undertheTnfluencſ 
but the Principle that moves it, is a Circumſtance 


State; it ſhould be cultivated and cheriſhed, but WM 28 th 
with the ſame Caution that we keep a Maſtiff to WM freq 
guard the Houſe, whom we chain up, letting hin 
looſe but ſeldom, leſt he ſhould worry his Maſter” 
The Malice and Injuffice of Mankind have ren. 


dered War neceſſary, but it is, notwithſtanding, an * 
Evil, which all the Good that it produces cannat I Ma 
compenſate, War is herſelf the Daughter of Fero- W Ab. 
city, and her Offsprings - are Violence, Cruelty, tun 
and Murder: by her, every tender Tie is broken; WW tar. 
Nations are depopulated, Cities are reduced to {Wl fuc 
Aſhes, and the moſt fruitful Country to a Deſart: W e 


nor is this the worſt; byß her the Manners of Man- ne 


kind are deparved, Genius extinguiſhed, -and Bru- to 
tality, Ignorance and Barbariſm eſtabliſhed upon {MW ® 
the Ruins of ſocial Virtue, Literature and Science: b 
then Inhumanity glitters with the Trophies of Va- it 
lour, and the Thirſt of hoſtile Blood is the wretched FW ) 
Subſtitute of Virtue. Greece had never ſo many \ 
Heroes, as in the Infancy of her States, when 54 
was peopled only by Robbers and Aſlaſſins; | 
Knowledge increaſed their Numbers diminiſhed: 

Philoſophy examines a Hero with a cautious 
Scrutiny, before his Right to chat glorious Appel- 
lation is acknowledged. It has been denied to Alex- 
ander, and to the Sede, nor is it allowed to any Po- 


tentate, | 
2 | 


tentate, whoſe Claim is ſupported only by Con- 
Wl queſt and Triumph : the great Henry himſelf would 
| have been unworthy. of it, if, content with being 
the Conqueror, he had never af pired to be the De- 
fender and Father of his Country. But the Vulgar 
will be the Vulgar in all Ages and Nations; and 


23 they have no Idea of true Greatneſs, it muſt 


frequently happen, that he, who in their Eſtima- 
tion, is a Hero, when reduced to his juſt Value, 
is no better than the Peſt and the 1 of 
Mankind. 


Theriades, whoſe ; A is favage, and whoſe - 


Manners are brutal, who is deſtitute of Taſte, 


Abilities and Virtue, had yet the good For- 


tune to do Juſtice to himſelf ; he engaged in a mili- 


tary Life, the only Station in which he could have o 
ſucceeded : and, in Proportion as he is unfit for 


every other Profeſſion, he is qualified for that, if 
nothing more is neceſſary to execute it well, than 
to be outrageous, fierce, inhuman, and blood- 
thirſty. No rebellious Tenderneſs is to be ſubdued, 
before he can be excited to a Maſſacre; he has an 
innate Reliſh for Carnage, and no longer regards 
Men as ſharing the ſame Nature with himſelf, 
when he is paid for killing them : the Fear of 
one Day, ſharing the ſame Fate, does not reſtrain 
his Fury; he looks no farther than the preſent Mo- 
ment, nor does he amuſe himſelf, with debating, 
whether there is any Difference between living and 
having lived :. he is an armed Automaton, a mil 
tary Machine placed on the Field of Battle; its 


| Springs are wound up by the Sound of the Drum | 


„ and 
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and the Trumpet ; the Thunder of the Artillery 


puts it in Motion; ; it then ſtrikes furiouſly to a 


Right and Left, and all that it has of Life and 
Action is confined to its Arms. This, however, 
in the Opinion of the Multitude, is a Man, is 
endowed with Courage, is a Hero, eſpecially if 
he holds a conſiderable Poſt ; for the Title of Hero, 
in the Language of the Valgar, includes the Idea 
of an elevated Station : nor is it given even to 2 
Soldier, if he is no more than a Corporal or a Ser- 


jeant, he muſt, at leaſt, be a F jeld-marſhal, a 


Prince, or Commander i in Chief. But not to dif. 
pute about Words, let us leave Warriors of the 
firſt Rank, in Poſſeſſion of Heroiſm, ſince Cuſtom 
zimmemorial has adjudged it excluſively to military 
Valour; ; let us, however, at leaſt, call that Va- 
lour which is truly ſuch. 

To facrifice Life, without Fear or Heſi itation, 
paſſes for the moſt ſublime and glorious Effort of 
Bravery 3 and yet to ſacrifice it on a trivial Occa- 
ſion, is mere Raſhneſs ; and to facrifice it in a bad 
Cauſe, is the moſt conſummate Wickedneſs. The 


Contempt of Life is not meritorious in itſelf, on - 


the contrary, Self-preſervation is enjoined by the 
Law of Nature; and the only Caſe, in which we 
are permitted to diſpenſe with this Law, is when 
ſome Act of Virtue becomes our Duty, which 
cannot be executed without the Hazard or the For- 
feiture of Life. To die in the Defence of our 


Country, our Honour, 'or our Integrity, is glo- 


rious ; but it is infamous to fall a Victim to our 


Paſſions, to inſatiable Ambition, ſordid Avarice, 


cr 
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or vindictive Fury. It is not true, that an Action 
is glorious, in Proportion as 'it"is difficult, if, at 
the ſame Time, it is neither uſeful not virtuous: 
Difficulty adds no Value to it, but as a Teſtimony 
of the inviolable Attachment of 25 ue to his 
Duty. 8 ip | 

Let it not be feared, arb declaiming again. 
falſe Valour, I ſhall abate the warlike Diſpoſition 1 
of our Troops. The Officer is excited by the al- 
luring Hope of pecuniary Reward, Which has 2 
much greater Influence on his Mind, than my 
Maxims of dry Morality. The private Centinel 
zs alſo ſheltered from their baleful Influence, by 
his habitual Ferocity; ; and, beſides, our heroic 
Pandours will ſcarce read my Work. But what 
do I fay? Let them read it. The military In- 
| tereſt will be advanced, and their Valour will in- 
creaſe, -in Proportion as it becomes virtuous ; all 
the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, regulated by right 
Reaſon, acquire new Strength and Stability. Let 
the Danger be known, before it is approached, 
and, ſecured againſt Surprize, Intrepidity ſhall be- 
come more firm. Let Life be preſerved for that 
important Moment, in which it ſhall be moſt ne- 
ceſſary to hazard, or to loſe it: Life is, at leaſt, 
too valuable to be wantonly thrown away, and, 
beſides, by this Conduct, you will be able to ren- 
der your Country more ſignal Service. | 
But the moſt effectual Means, of acquiring a 
greater Degree of Intrepidity, is, to be a good 
Man. © Your Conſcience then giving you a pleaſing 
— of another and a better Life, you will be 

ready 
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: ready to forezo this, if Need be, with greater A- 
lacrity and * In Battle, ſays Xenapbon,. 
thoſe who moſt fear, the Gods, are thoſe who leaſt 
fear Men. Io ſurmount the Fear of Death, it is 
neceſſary that a. Perſon ſhould. be conſcious to the 
utmoſt Purity of Manners, or that he ſhould be a 
Villain, whoſe Mind is rendered inſenſible, by ha- | 
bitual Guilt :; chuſe which you will. Which 
will you, chuſe, ye furious Dueliſts, who glory in 


_ . deciding your private Quarrels with the Sword! 1 


You trouble not yourſelves, about the tremendous. 
Effects of the divine Juſtice: you, who fear not 
that Death ſhould ſurprize you in the very Act of 
your Offence, have you the ſole Property of that 
Life which you are about to ſacrifice? Have you 
beſtowed it on yourſelves, that you aſſume a Right 
to diſpoſe of it again? Is the Blood, which ought 
not to low but in the Service of the Public, and 
which, notwithſtanding, you are about to ſpill in a 
private Broil, your own ?. Preſumptuous Infidels; 
who convert to your own Uſe, or rather to your 
Ruin, a Depoſite, which God and your Country 
have a Right to require at your Hands. 

But whither do I wander? To propoſe Argu- 
mand, deduced from natural Equity, to theſe fran- 
tic Wretches, is to ſpeak in an unknown Tongue; 
. they cannot ſee Juſtice but at the Point of their 


Swords. Let us approach nearer, and come within 


the Reach of their Apprehenfion; let us, if poſ- 
ſible, undeceive them, with reſpect to a falſe Point 


of Honour that has infatuated them: if we ſuc- 


ceed, 
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ceed, how many Murders ſhall we prevent! for 
it muſt be confeſſed, that they are not ſo often 
tranſported by Enmity, as by a Deſire to paſs for 
Men of Courage. Their Thirſt of Revenge will 
be immediately allayed, if they can be convinced, 
that to avenge themſelves is an Act of Cowardice; 
which may be eaſily effected, if they do not wil- 
fully ſhut their Eyes againſt the cleareſt Evidence. 

Cowardice is an inexcuſable Weakneſs which 
renders us deficient in the Diſcharge of ſome Duty; 
and the Deſire of avenging ourſelyes bears theſe * 
two Characteriſtics. 1. It cauſes us to violate one 
of the-moſt important Duties of Life, by exciting 
us to the Murder of one of our Fellow-creatures, 
whom we are commanded by the Law of Nature 
| to love as ourſelves What amazing Difference 
between. loving our Brother, and plunging a Poi- 
nard in his Boſom! 2. I dare affirm that Deſire 
of Revenge i is a ' Weakneſs ; for what other Name 
can. be given to the vidert Emotions of a rebel- 
lious' Heart, which ſacrifices our Tranquility, to 
the Reſentment of an Inſult, that, in itſelf, is far 
from being inſupportable. Ts the' giving Way to 
Impatience, Courage? True Courage is an Abi- 
lity to ſuffer well, and conſiſts in forgiving, and 
not in revenging Injuries : the Tranſports of Rage 
muſt be ſubdued before we can forgive, but to re- 
venge, requires no Conqueſt, Your Enemy has 
attempted your Life, and the Life of that Enemy 
is now in your Hands, give it him, and fulfil a 
Precept of natural Equity. By this generous Con- 
Os you will either extinguiſh his Hatred, or 

heap 
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heap all the Guilt of it upon his on Head, inſtead 
of ſharing it with him, by ſeeking to revenge it. His 
Attempt to commit a Murder, has not conferred, 
upon you, a Right to deſtroy any of your Species. 


But what if the Injury, of which you complain, 
be no more than a contemptuous Sneer, a biting 


Jeſt, an Exceſs of Raillery, a Stroke of a Cane, or 


a Box on the Ear? Would you, for ſo trifling an 


Offence, take upon you, either to ſpill the Blood 
of the Offender, or expiate the Affront which 
he has offered you, by your own. Oh! it is not 


ſo much the Affront itſelf, ſay you, that provokes 
me, it is the Diſhonour which it brings upon me; 


a Blow of -a Cane l a Box on the Ear ! What in- 


delible Diſgrace! Wretched Prejudice ] at once 


the Object of Contempt and Pity. Is it impoſſible 
to baniſh it from the Minds of my Countrymen ! 


What! can the Ourage of Inſolence or Phrenſy, 
degrade and diſgrace you? Can the Fault of an- 
other deprive you of your Honour? Can it then 
rob you of your Virtue? Or, is there any Species 


of Honour, of which Virtue is not the Parent! 


Aſtoniſhing and deplorable Abſurdity ! and yet a 
thouſand Prejudices, equally monſtrous, are de- 
rived from Father to Son, the Folly of which is 
ſeen and confeſſed, and yet we have not Courage 
publickly to renounce them. 

] acknowledge, ſays Philalethes, the Juſtice of 
your Maxims, and my Heart ſpeaks the ſame Lan- 


guage with yours; but I ſhall be irrecoverably 
ruined, if I regulate my Life by your Plan, and 


the Dictates of my own as ; for I ſhall 


then 
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then be no longer able to appear with Honour, 
and Honour is dearer to me than Life.“ Alas 
ſhall we never have done with this miſtaken Ho- 
nour? Can Honour be contradictory to right 
RAS? You diſcover, by her ſacred Light, that 
Revenge is Weakneſs, and the Gratification of it, 
Cowardice ; and yet you perſiſt in the Purpoſe of 
avenging yourſelf, to maintain your Honour ! 
Dare to defy popular Error; and if you fear that the 
World ſhould doubt your Courage, ſignalize it in 
ſome lawful and uſeful Exploit. If Example has 
any Weight with you, judge of the Turpitude of 
theſe ſingle Combats, by that of all polite Nations. 
| If the Country, which pretends to be polite above 
all others, be excepted, where has this Phrenſy, 
this Source of vain Glory, an Advocate? The 
Greeks and Romans, who were, by Turns, the 
Conquerors and the Legiſlators of the World, cer- - 
tainly well knew what was Valour : but did they 
make Murder a Sport, and wantonly deſtroy each 
other? they hung up the Sword, the Bow, and 
che Shield, as Inſtruments wholly uſeleſs in Time 
of Peace. . Would you have a nearer and a later 
Example? It is found in thoſe magnanimous Iſ- 
anders, our perpetual Rivals in Courage, Juſt- 
neſs of Sentiment, Genius, Learning, and the po- 
lite Arts. Notwithſtanding that ſavage Ruſticity, 
we are pleaſed to impute to them, they are not to 
be reproached with that Enormity, for which I am 
now reproving you. While Prieſts alone de- 
.Claim againſt it from the Pulpit, you hear the 
Moralizer, indeed, but diſregard the Morality. 
0 You 
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ceited Coxcombs, indeed, will not reliſh my Mo- 


You have known them cenſure, as criminal, ſo 
many Actions, which, in your Opinion, and per. 
haps in Reality, were innocent; that you ſuſped 
them, and not without Reaſon, when they condemn 
Duelling : but will you not believe me, who in- 
Join nothing but what is known to be commanded 
by God himſelf, and forbid nothing that he has 
not forbidden ? Neither Effeminacy nor- Cowar- 
diſe has dictated theſe Precepts, but that Mildneſs 


and Humanity, in which I glory. Our ſelf- con- 


rality; but can they be thought capable of a Reliſh 


for any Thing, in which there is juſt Reaſoning 
and good Senſe. 


CHAP. IIL 
Of Tuftice. | 
Uſtice, in the general Acceptation of the Word, 


is that Virtue, by which we render to God, 
our Neighbour, and ourſelves, that which is their 


Due. It comprehends all our Duties: and, to be 


thus juſt, and to be virtuous, is the ſame Thing, 


- But we ſhall hear conſider Juſtice, only as x 
Principle of Equity, which cauſes a Rectitude 


of Conduct, and excites us to render our Spe- 


cies, what in particular is due to it from every In- 
dividual. Altho' Juſtice, according to this Defi- if 


nition, may appear to belong to the ſocial Virtues, 


of which we ſhall: treat in the third Part of this 
Work, yet I think it is moſt properly placed here. 
The ſocial Virtues ariſe from the different Ties, | 
by which Mankind are united to each other, ſuch 


as 


tu 
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a Love, Subordination, Gratitude, and Benevo- 
ſence. - Juſtice, on the contrary, has no Need of 
theſe Ties, which far from rendering it more 
active, frequently embarraſs, impede and corrupt 
it. It is not by Friendſhip, Compaſſion, or Bounty, 
that we become juſt : but we are juſt, becauſe we 
are created in the Image of God, one of whoſe . 
perfections is Juſtice, and whoſe Will it is, that, in 
this alſo, we ſhould reſemble him. 

The Civilians diſtinguiſh Juſtice into two Kinds, 
and we ſhall adopt their Diſtinction. One they 
call Commutative ; and this eſtabliſhes fair Deal- 
ing in the mutual Commerce between Man and 
Man: the other Diſtributive; and, by this, their 
Differences are decided, according to the Rules of 
Equity : the former is the Juſtice of private Indi- 
viduals, the latter of Princes and Magiſtrates. 


ARTICLE I. Of Commutative Fuflice. 


Ectitude, which is the Baſis of commuta- 
LN. tive Juſtice, may be divided into Sincerity 
in our Diſcourſe, and Integrity in our Dealings. 
The Effect of Sincerity is mutual Confidence, ſo 
neceſſary among the Members of the ſame Com- 
munity ; and-this mutual Confidence is ſuſtained 
and preſerved by the Integrity of our Conduct. 


SECT. I. Of Sincerity. 


F our Souls were pure Spirits, diſengaged from 
corporeal Ties, our Sentiments would be in- 
tuitively known to each other ; every Thought 
would be viſible, and would be communicated 
U 2 without 
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without the Aſſiſtance of Language; nor would it 
then be neceſſary to make Sincerity a Precept. It 


is to ſupply, as much as is neceſſary, the Want of 


this intellectual Intercourſe, to which the Body is 
an inſuperable Obſtacle, that Nature has enabled 
us to produce articulate Sounds. The Tongue is 
an Interpreter, by which Souls converfe with Sou, 
and it is certainly guilty, if it performs this Office 
deceitfully ; as a Linguiſt would be guilty of the 
moſt aggravated Fraud who ſhould betray his 
Truſt. Far from us be thoſe Refinements of Falſ- 
hood, equivocal Expreſſions, Subterfuges, and 
mental Reſervations, which rather multiply Lies 
than prevent them. Whoever, deſignedly, leads 
another to believe that to be true, which he knows 
to be falſe; or, to believe that to be falſe, which 


he knows to be true, is a Liar, let the Mode of 
Expreſſion be what it will. 


Abraham lied, when, by a Stratagem of miſtaken | 


Prudence, he cauſed his Wife to paſs for his Siſter, 
at the Court of Abimelech and Pharaoh : if it be 


allowed that ſhe was of Kin to him, his Sincerity 


was ſtill violated : to ſay that ſhe was his Siſter, 
was to cauſe them to believe, that ſhe was not his 
Wife, which, indeed, was what Abraham intended, 


It is faid, that he feared one or other of theſe 
Princes would have taken away his Life, to have 


had the ſole Enjoyment of Sarahs Beauty. But 


had this Father of Believers ſo little Faith, ſo little I 
Confidence in his God, as to think him unable to 
fecure his Life, if he did not co-operate with him 


in the 158 Work, by contributing a Lie ? And 
1 what 
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what Kind of Lie did he contribute? ALie which . 


would have delivered up his Wife to the firſt that 
ſhould have deſired to have her. What the Spanifh 
Huſbands think of this ſubtle Expedient of Abra- 
ham, I know not; but I believe it would find a 


greater Number of Advocates in France than 
Spain. 


ſcrupulous Regard to Truth in all our Diſcourſe, 
has not excepted the Caſe, in which Life itſelf 
would fall a Sacrifice to Sincerity. To lie, is to 
| offend againſt Virtue, and it is, therefore, to in- 


jure Honour : but it is generally acknowledged that 


Honour is to be preferred to Life : the ſame muſt, 
therefore, be affirmed of Sincerity. Nor let this 


Opinion be deemed extravagant: tho' I ſhould be 
the firſt Perſon in the World who adopted i it, 1 


would not for that Reaſon give it up: it is, how- 


ever, more generally received, than it is thought to 
be. It is the Practice of, almoſt, every Court of 


Judicature, to make the Perſon accuſed, ſwear, 


before he is interrogated, that his Anſwers'ſhall be 


true, even when the Crime with which he is 


charged is capital. They do him, therefore, the 


Honour, to ſuppoſe, that tho' he be guilty of the 
Fact, he will, notwithſtanding, act ſo far like an 
honeſt Man, as to depoſe againſt himſelf, tho? at 


the Expence of Life, and tho' his Death will be 


violent and ignominious. But could this be ſup- - 
. Poſed, if it was believed that Sincerity was diſpenſed ' 
with by the Law of Nature in this Caſe? It is true, _ 


that the Affirmation of waa accuſed, is attended 
| with 


"Y 


The Law of Nature, which requires the moſt 
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with the Solemnity of an Oath ; but this is a Cir. 
cumſtance, of which I have not the moſt favourable | 
Opinion, To what Purpoſe is his Oath ſubſeryi- | 
ent? A Villain will not find it more difficult to | 
ſwear falſly, than to lie; and an honeſt Man, 
after the moſt dreadful Imprecation, will not have | 
a more ſcrupulous Regard to Truth, than if he an- \ 
ſwered to a fimple Interrogation : there is no Me- | 
dium between Truth and Falſhood. The Exac- | 
tion of an Oath, is a uſeleſs Inſult on Mankind; it 
is to ſuppoſe them capable of a Lie, and yet ſu- ? 
perſtitious enough, to make a Difference between 
Lying and Perjury : there are ſome,. however, of 
whom this muſt be confeſſed to be true. ] 

Epiorcus is ſued for the Payment of a Sum of 
Money; but no written Obligation can be pro- l 
duced againſt him; the Demand is founded only 
on a verbal Contract. He appears before the Court: \ 
at firſt, he equivocates ; he is preſſed — he frames a 1 
plauſible Story, relates particular Circumſtances to | 
give it the greater Reſemblance to Truth, and cloſes þ 
it, by poſitively denying the Debt. Let us congratu- MW - 
late Epiorcus, out of Court, upon the Facility with ( 

| 
| 


which he has gained his Cauſe : as he was not com- 
pelled to ſwear, he has only affirmed a Falſhood, in 
the Preſence of his Judges and the Crowd that ſur- 
rounded them. | am well off, ſays he to his 
Friends, as he departs, ** if they had put me to 
my Oath, I ſhould have loſt my Cauſe ; for I would 

not have been guilty of Perjury.” 
Let us not, however, draw any Conclufion from 
this Inſtance, in Favour of the eſtabliſhed Cuſtom, 
of 
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of ſometimes requiring an Oath from the Parties 
in judicial Proceedings : for who can engage for 
Epiorcus, that he would rather have retracted his 
Falſhood, than have confirmed it by an Oath ? 
But ſuppoſe that had been the Caſe, which is not 
probable, this would be but a ſingle Inſtance, from 
which no Conſequence can be drawn; and is far 
from being of ſufficient Weight, to prevent its 
being eſtabliſhed as a general Truth, that whoever 
will lie without Scruple, will alſo fivear to a Lie. 
The mdſt effectual Method to prevent Perjury, is 
never to adminiſter an Oath : nor would I, except 
in Caſes of abſolute Neceſſity, even interrogate a 
Perſon, whom I ſuſpected to be capable of lying, 
and intereſted to conceal the Truth ; for this would 
be giving him an Opportunity to do it. 
The Morals of the greater Part of M ankind, 
with reſpect to Sincerity, are not very rigid: they 
make no Difficulty of betraying Truth to Intereſt, 
and will lie, without Scruple, to exculpate them- 
ſelves, or to excuſe others: theſe they call friendly 
Lies; they are told for the Sake of Peace and 
Quietneſs, to oblige ſome Friend, or to prevent 
ſome Accident : wretched Pretexts | which this | 
fingle Sentence reduces, at once, to empty Sound, | 
It is never allowable to do Evil that Good may come of 
it, A good Intention may juſtify an indifferent iff 
Action, but can never render an evil one lawful. | 
Small Account is alſo made of jocular Lies, feigned 
Stories, and fiftitious News, © Theſe are Wag- { 
geries that hurt No-body.“ What a ridiculous [ 


Apology ! 
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Apology | Is an Action, therefore, innocent, 


becauſe it does not include two Crimes ? 
Calumny, however, is abandoned to my Res 
ſentment : this is a deteſtible Species of Falſhood, 


which every one would condemn and abhor, if it 


were only thro Fear of, one Day, becoming its 
Object. But thoſe who condemn it, are not al- 
ways innocent themſelves: they have, perhaps, 
related F acts unfaithfully; z they have added, di- 
miniſhed, or altered, without deſigning, and 
merely through the Habit of embelliſhing, or 
exaggerating their Narrations. There is one in- 


ünfallible Method, and but one, to ſecure ourſelves 
from being guilty of Calumays, and that is, never 


to detract. 


Let F ancy tranſport you to ſome imaginary 
World, in which, Words are always the faithful 
Interpreters of Thought ; ; where the Friend, who 


offers. you his Service, feels his Boſom glow with 
the Benevolence he expreſles ; where a generous 


Confidence ſhall not render you the Dupe of Falſ- 


| hood; where Truth ſhall dictate every Declaration, 
every Narrative, and every Promiſe ; where, con- 


ſequently, Life ſhall be unimbittered by Suſpicion 
and Diſtruſt, and ſheltered from Fraud, Treachery, 
Circumvention, Perfidy, Calumny, and falſe Ac- 
cuſation. How delightful the Intercourſe of the 


Beings who people this happy World ! You wiſh, 


certainly, that the World which you inhabit, en- 
joyed an equal Felicity, and you wiſh well: but 
do not ftop here ; contribute your Part to attain 


ſs 


| 
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ſo deſirable an End, and begin the good Work, by f 
being yourſelf juſt, ſincere, and ier true. 


8 EC L. II. Of Integrity or Fair-dealing. 


T is not neceſſary to define what is meant by In- 
tegrity or. Fair-dealing. Thoſe who practiſe. 

it leaſt, well know what it is; and would be glad, 
that every other Perſon was endowed with this 


Virtue, that they might cheat them with the greater 


Eaſe ; for they are not Knaves for nothing : they 


never cheat or over-reach you, but te have ſome 


private Advantage in View. 

Why did thoſe Impoſtors, the Prieſts o& dumb 
and lifeleſs Idols, forge ſo many Myſteries, Oracles, 
and Prodigies ? why did they multiply Sacri- 
hces, invent luſtral Waters, holy Cakes, and con- 
ſecrated Bread ? — By theſe Inventions, they in- 
creaſed their Revenues. Whatever Doctrine con- 
vibuted to fill their Coffers, that they preached as 
the moſt ſacred and inviolable. Why have Lawyers 
drowned right Reaſon and Equity, in a Deluge of 
Quibble, F, ormality, and refined Chicanery ? 
Doubtleſs, to improve, to their own Advantage, 


the Differences which aroſe among their Fellow- 


| Citizens, and to enrich themſelves by their Quar- 


rels. Why does the demure Aforgus walk, With 
his Eyes fixed on the Ground, his Head bowed 
down with an affected Humility, buried under a 


large and ruſty Hat, and cloathed with Apparel that | 


is ſcarce decent? Why that ſoft Tone, thoſe af- > 

fectionate Expreſſions ? ? Why that pretended Zeal 

for the Intereſt of Heaven, thoſe hypocritical La- 
X mentations 
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mentations for the Blindneſs of Sinners? It is to 

raiſe Contributions on the too credulous female 

Devotees, who are the Dupes of his Grimace. 
To put an End to a tedious Lawſuit, which 


has been fruitful in Turns and Incidents, you 
compound with the litigious Eriſtes, even to your 


Diſadvantage: unavailing Sacrifice | under the ſpe- 
cious Pretence of liſtening to an Accommodation, 
Eriftes has ſnatched this Opportunity to gain 
Ground againſt you. You have voluntarily given 
up Part of what is your Due, to ſecure the Reſt; 
you ſhall, notwithſtanding, be deſpoiled of all, 
with the Aſſiſtance of a knaviſh Scrivener ; he 
has foiſted equivocal Terms into the Deed, of 
which he well knows to take Advantage ; ; and, 
thus, without knowing it, you have dees your 
own Deſtruction. 


I go into that Part of the City, which is inha- 


- bited by Drapers, and I ſee fuch ſtrange and ridi- 


culous Cuſtoms, that I almoſt doubt, whether I am 
not tranſported into ſome diſtant Country by En- 


chantment. The Tradeſmen, which I have ſeen 
in other Places, have, for the vending of their 


Commodities, a Room on the Ground-floor, 
which they call a Shop; ſo have the Shop-keepers 


here, but it is empty, and without any other Fur- 


niture, than the Wife and Daughters of the Dealer, 
who, as they. appear gorgeouſly dreſſed, fit in an 
indolent Poſture, and are always idle, ſeem to an- 
{wer no other Purpoſe than that of a Sign. I go 
in, with a Deſign to make a Purchaſe ; ; they in- 

9 troduce 
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troduce me into a diſtant Hall, inacceffible to per- 
fect Day-light, where the Rays of the Sun never 
enter, but obliquely, and through a narrow Cre- 
vice. They ſhow me ſome Cloth, which they 
uncover and unroll: deceitful Complaiſance, which 


ſerves only to impoſe upon me] The falſe Light, 


which they have artfully contrived, hides the Ble- 


miſhes and Defects of the Commodity: firſt re- 
move theſe high Shutters, which exclude the Light, 
and if you intend: that I ſhould ſee, do not let me 


ſee by Halves. There is, in all Profeſſions, ſome 
cuſtomary Fraud, with which the Tradeſman ne- 
ver reproaches himſelf; becauſe it is univerſally 


_ practiſed: and thus, a Perſon will, without Scruple, 
ſuffer a Blind to be put up at the Window of his 


Ware-houſe, who, perhaps, would faithfully diſ- 
charge the Office of Truſtee to his Nephew. | 
A Captain of a Company inſerts the Names of 


many, in his Muſter- roll, who perform no Duty 3 
and ſcruples not to receive their Pay, tho he would 
de aſhamed of any other Kind'of Robbery. A 
Soldier will pilfer from his Hoſt ; and thinks what- 
'ever he can carry off from his Quarters, undif- 
covered, good Prize; who, under any other Ha- 
bit, might be ſafely intruſted with uncounted Trea- 
ſure. A Monk, who in other Reſpects, is an 


honeſt Man, diſplays to the Public, as Objects of 
Veneration, Boxes of Reliques, Bones, Agnus 


Dei's, and Scapularies; which, in his Heart, he 
eſtimates at no more than their juſt Value: but, as 
this is a Practice common to all of his Cloth, he would 
think himſelf a falſe Brother, if he ſhould: not ac- 
+. "VP | quieſce 
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quieſce in the pious Fraud. The Lawyers ſell their 


Advice and Affiſtance at a very dear Rate: the 
moſt diſintereſted among them, indeed, expect to 
be paid only for what they do; but is this no more 
than is neceſſary to be done? It is become a Cuſ- 
tom, to charge their Clients with a Heap of im- 
pertinent ang three Fourths of which are 
of no other Uſe, than to increaſe the Fees for 
Draughts and Copies : the Lawyers, however, 


have no Scruples of Conſcience on this Subject. 
Have we not a Right, ſay they, to live on the 
Follies of Mankind? * Tis granted; live on them 
and welcome, but do not devour the Men, by | 
Whoſe Follies you are ſupported. | 


I ſhall ſay nothing concerning open Plunder and 


Rapine. To take away the Property of another, 
by Violence, is almoſt univerſally known to be 


an inexcuſable Crime; for, except the Conquerors 


of Nations, there are but few who are Strangers to 


this important Truth: nor would I be thought, 
to aſſume the Office of a Reformer of Highway- 


men and Houſe-breakers ; for Gibbets and Wheels 


are the only Arguments by which they can be 
convinced: theſe alone can reſtrain them from 


Acts of Violence; and, indeed, to theſe alone, 


the greateſt Part of Mankind are e indebted for their WM 


Honeſty. 


That Species of Theft, which is moſt ain, 


and, of which, Men are lęaſt aſhamed, is the con- 


tracting Debts which they never pay. It is a * 


Maxim, that an honeſt Man may be in Debt: 


is, nnn res: that Theft conſiſts, not 


only 


: 
f 
5 
| 


only in taking away, but, in with - holding the Pro- 
perty of others. Let us, however, diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the different Kinds of Debts; for ſome are 
innocent, and ſome are. criminal. The innocent 
Debts, are thoſe contracted through Neceſſity, and 
which Neceſſity, alſo, prevents from being paid: 
There are, beſides, Debts of a middle Kind ; which 
are innocent, with Reſpect to the preſent Time, 


the Nebtor being unable to diſcharge them ; but - 
criminal, with Reſpe& to the Time, in which 


they were contracted; becauſe they were con- 
tracted, by unjuſtly appropriating the Money of 
others. Other Debts are criminal, with Reſpect to 


the preſent Time,  tho' innocent, with Reſpect to 


the paſt ; and of this Sort, are. thoſe, which are 
ſuffere to remain unpaid, notwithſtanding an 
Ability to diſcharge them, for whatever Cauſe 
they were contracted. | | h 


- Nicander, having been tuined by Fire, was re- 
eſtabliſhed in Trade, by a Sum which his Friends 
advanced him upon Credit. His Affairs began to 


wear a promiſing Aſpect, when a Series of new 
Misfortunes, Law-ſuits, Sickneſs, Shipwrecks and 


Bankruptcies, plunged him into yet deeper Diſtreſs : 


far from being able to diſcharge his old Debts,, he 
is neceſſitated to contract new, and thinks himſelf 
- happy, if he can find any that are willing to be-. 


come his Creditors. Pity Nicander, but do not 
blame him: for, tho' his Ruin ſhould bring on that 
of all the Friends who fo generouſly afliſted him, 


he is. Kill innocent, if this extenſive. Calamity is 
not the Effect of Knavery or Negligence, and if 
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he has exerted his utmoſt Abilities to retrieve his 
Loſſes. 

He who riſks only che We ele bimſal 
or, at leaſt, the becoming leſs wealthy, by negle&- 


ing his Intereſt, may neglect it if he will: but for 


a Man, who. is in Debt, to aſſume an Air of Mag. 
nanimity, by. affecting a Contempt of Riches, is 
a Crime: he is ee e to his Creditors, for 
all that he might have gained honeſtly, by his own 
Induſtry and Labour: and if theſe Circumſtances 
be duly conſidered, there will not be ſo many 
Debtors found innocent, as is generally imagined. 
Ly/ippus, who had formerly a Poſt in the Ser- 


vice of the Government, and was, by Virtue of 
his Office, Truſtce of the Fortunes of many pri- 


vate - Perſons, conſumed. by his Luxury, not only 


thoſe Fortunes, but his own. He confeſſes his Ini- 


quity, at the Foot of the Altar, with Sighs and 


Groans ; and hopes to expiate his Guilt by Faſting 


and Prayer. Lyſippus, ſay the Multitude, is be- 


come a Penitent; he has quitted the World, and 
is pexpetually on = Knees. . How prepoſterous a 


Penitence ! Pray a little leſs, Lyſeppus : the beſt 
Method of attoning for your Faults, is to make 


Reſtitution to the injured : improve your Talents, 
return to the World, and apply yourſelf to Buſi- 


neſs ; ſpare no Labour, either of Body or Mind; 


nor ſuffer any Proſpect of Eaſe to allure you, till 


your Creditors are ſatisfied. Go then and proſtrate 
yourſelf at the Throne of Grace ; ; for then only. 
you can hope to be heard. 


ladi gence 
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Indigence itſelf does not acquit a Perſon of the 


T3 


Obligation to pay his Debts, if they were con- 
trated, or continued, by Imprudence, Indolence, . 


or Prodigality. A Debtor poſſeſſes nothing as his 
own, but- that which would remain after the Pay- 
ment of his Debts ; and whatever he expends more 
than this, is unjuſtly taken from his Creditors. 
The mere Neceſſaries of Life, indeed, are allowed 


him, by the Laws of Humanity, but nothing more; 


and even theſe, upon Condition, that he endea- 


vours, with Sincerity and Diligence, to pay what 


he owes. 

How admirable is theTranquility of Miſechreſtes! 
with what Eaſe does he diſengage himſelf from a 
Number of Creditors, who importune him with a 
clamorous Impatience ! He has avoided them, a 
thouſand Times, by cauſing his Servants to deny 


bim: by what Stratagem will he avoid them To- 


day? They have crowded into his Hall, before 


he is up : he reſolves not to ſtir from his Chamber: © 


they are obſtinately determined to wait till they ſee 
him. They are told, by his Order, that he is in- 
diſpoſed, and can ſpeak to No-body ; but they are 
not mollified by the News of hisIndiſpoſition : if the 
Door is not opened, they declare they will enter his 


Room by Force : upon this, he ſends Word, that 


he will ſurrender, and immediately comes to a 
Parley. © How now, Gentlemen, * he, can- 
not a Man be ſick in his own Houſe ? Give me 
Leave to- tell you, that your Behaviour is very-ex- 
wraordinary. What have you to ſay, Mr. Rhedon ? 


You made me a Chaiſe, about three Years ago; : 


and 


7 


7 5 Go, go, about your Buſineſs: thoſe who expect to 
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and have not I paid you ten F Pounds on Account! 


You have great Reaſon to complain, truly ! Go, 
go, don't be afraid of your Money: Nobody loſes 
any Thing by me. There is an honeſt Man now, 
that has ſerved me with Bread theſe ſix Vears; he 
knows how to behave himſelf to a Perſon of my 
Rank: he has had great Patience, and he ſhall 
loſe nothing by it. Mr. Rhedon, your Servant 
excuſe me now] muſt ſpeak to theſe Gentlemen 
—you'll call again. —- My good Friend, Artopolus, 
I have a great Reſpect for you, you ſerye me ex; 
tremely well: how do you manage to make ſuch 
good Bread as you ſend me?—it is excellent—no 


Bread can be better. — Let me ſee what I owe you 


—a hundred and ninety five Pounds, ten Shillings, 
and two Pence, three Farthings.-I owe you this 
Sum] ſhall not ſcrutinize your Account I take 
it for granted that it is right—a hundred and ninety 
five Pounds, and upwards - never fear, we ſhall be 
able to anſwer your Demand and I do aſſure you, 


Mr. Artopolus, that the firſt Money I receive ſhal 


be yours: I will ſave you the Trouble of coming 
for it it is but reaſonable that I ſhould ; *tis you 
that keep me alive.—Ah ! yonder is my Wine- 
Merchant. My Friend, I have long wanted an 
Opportunity to take you to Taſk ; you know very 
well, Mr. Vintner, that the Wine you ſend me, is 
Poiſon : what the Devil do you put into it! ] can- 
not drink three Bottles of it without loſing my 
Senſes ; and yet, I ſuppoſe, you want Money [- 


be 
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be paid never ſerve their Cuſtomers as you ſerve 
me: you. ſhall have no Money till every Body _ 
elle is paid, if it were only to teach you to ſell 
good Commodities. As to you, Mr. Guillaumet, I 
am really aſhamed, that I have made you wait ſo 
long for your Money : I know all the Complaints 
you might juſtly make againſt me : you have 
cloathed me, and my whole Family, theſe five . 
Years, and I have not yet paid you a Penny. 1 
promiſed you, at the Cloſe of the laſt Year, and 
lifappointed you. Is not this what you would ſay * 
You know me well enough, Mr. Guillaumet: do 
you, think T could be ſo cruel, as to ſuffer you to be 
liſtreſs'd for the Money that is due to you, When 
you have diſburſed ſuch conſiderable Sums for my 
Uſe, if my Tenants paid me my Rents ? I ſhould 
then be deſtitute of Honeſty, as well as Compaſ- 
fon : but they muſt pay me by-and-by ; and then, 
Mr. Guillaumet, I will pay you — Your Servant. 
Give me Leave now to ſay a Word or two to that 
Gentlewoman. Good-morrow t'ye, Mrs. Pernelle 
—it is about thoſe thirty Pieces of Holland, which 
I had of you, is it not? I cannot pay you for 
them ſo ſoon—you ſee how many People I have 
promiſed already. But you can afford to wait. Ah! ! 
Mrs. Pernelle, ou are warm, as they ſay,—<In- 
deed, you miſtake, Sir, my Circumſtances are 
very ſtrait.“ Oh ! 'tis ſo much the worſe, my 
good Friend: when People cannot afford to give 
Credit, they ſhould not undertake to ſell. As to 


the reſt of you, Gentlemen, ſays Mi ifochreſtes, 


addrefling himſeif to thoſe Creditors, who had not 
. * yet 


o 
- 
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yet! nad Audience, I believe I do ft owe you any 
great Matters: you ſee, I am endeavouring to re- 
gulate my Affairs: and, if J can do no better, at 
preſent, I will, at Jeaft, look over and ſettle your 
Accounts. ; 

Miſochreſtes, as he pronounces the laſt Words, 
ruſhes by them, and vaniſhes like a Flaſh of Light. 
ning ; leaving his Creditors, in ſuch Aſoniſhment 
at his Effrontery, that he was at a great Diſtance, 


before they had recollected themſelves e 


to return an Anſwer. 


A R PT 1 C LE II. 07 Di Atributive Juſtice. 


FF all Men were honeſt, there would be no Need 
of diſtributive Juſtice; for it is only a Kind of 
Intrenchment, thrown up, to prevent the In- roads 
of Violence and Rapine. The greater Part of Man- 
kind have confounded the Uſeful with the Pleaſant. 


Whatever gratifies their. Appetites, or their Paſ- 


ſions, they immediately pronounce to be uſeful: 
and this, indeed, would be true, if theſe Appetites 
and Paſſions were always under the Government 


of Reaſon, and regulated by the Laws of Equity : 


but if this is not the Caſe, that which gratifies the 
Appetites and Paſſions, may, at the fame Time, 


be unjuſt; and yet, “that whatever is unjuſt, 
| muſt, on the whole, be diſadvantageous, is a 
Maxim, which I- ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh, by 


the following Arguments. - 

Nothing is "advantageous or uſeful, but that 
which has a Tendency to render us happy : t the 
higheſt Advantage or abſolute Utility, is compleat 
PIR Sp 8 3 
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Happineſs; and to chis Happineſs, whatever i is advan- 


tageous or uſeful, is relative as to an ultimate End; 


and nothing, that is not thus relative to Happineſs, 
can properly be ſaid to be advantageous or uſeful. 


But whatever is unjuſt, is ſo far from tending to | 
promote, that it deſtroys our Happineſs ; for, what- 


ever is unjuſt, is contrary to the divine Will: but 
it is not poſſible that we ſhould become happy, by 
reſiſting that Will; becauſe, of this Will, our 
Happineſs is the immediate Object. God is not a 


Tyrant, proud of uncontroulable Power, who im- 


poſes capricious Laws, only as Teſts of our Obe- 
dience, and to make us feel the Weight of his 
Yoke; all his Precepts are Leſſons, which teach 
us how to be happy : but it is the Will of God, 
that we ſhould be juſt. From whence it follows, 
that no- true Happineſs can be acquired by thoſe 
who are unjuſt. An Action, therefore, which is 
contrary to Juſtice, being contrary to the Will of 


God, muſt be inconſiſtent with our true Intereſt; 
| and conſequently, far from being . uſeful or expe- 
dient, it muſt, inevitably, produce Ruin and 


Miſery. 
But the ſenſual and brutal Part of Mankind, 


| who. regard only the preſent Moment, who ſee no 
Objects, but thoſe which fall under the Cogni- 


zance of the corporcal Eye, and eſtimate the 


Meri of every Action, by the Gain which it pro- 


duces; theſe Wretches have always conſidered 


J alfice and Utility, as independent of each other. 
They put Utility in the Ballance againſt Honeſty, 


| "wy Day ; and never fail to incline the Beam, in 
0 Y 2 - Favour 
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Favour of the former, if the ſuppoſed Advantage . 


is thought to be conſiderable; ; and, they always 

judge, that its Importance is in Proportion to the 
Ardour of their Deſires: they have, therefore, no 
Regard to Juſtice, but as they reckon to gain by 

” it, or, at leaft, not to loſe ; and. are always ready 

bo deſert it, when it expoſes them to any Danger, 

or threatens them with any Loſs. 

From this Diſpoſition of Mind proceed that 

Avidity of Wealth, and that habitual F raud, which 

perpetually imbroil civil Society. From this fatal 

Source, ariſes that Deluge of Iniquity, which has 

overflowed the World; from this Preference of 

| Intereſt to Honeſty, proceed every unjuſt Litiga- 

Wl tion, and every Act of Violence. To prevent, 

= therefore, the dreadful Confuſion, which this mif- 

RM taken Notion of Intereſt introduced among Man- | 

} kind, it became neceſſary to have Recourſe to 
| tze innate Principles of Juſtice ; to ſuſpend the 
ii Ballance and diſplay the Sword, for the Determi- 
1 nation of Differences, and the Puniſhment of 
. Guilt. As it was alſo neceſſary, that the Legiſ- 
lator ſhould not only be endowed with Sagacity 
I and Prudence, but inveſted with ſufficient Autho- 
rity, to inforce the Execution of his Laws; this 
important Truſt was conferred upon Perſons, who 
were already diſtinguiſhed, by an acknowledged 
Pre-eminence above the reſt of Mankind ; and 
thus, diſtributive Juſtice became the Appendage of 
5 Sovereignty. But, to prevent the Execution of 
Juſtice from degenerating into the wanton Exer- 
eiſe of W Power; certain general Rules 
| EP were 
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were eſtabliſhed, with ſuitable Solemnity, toad _ 


Juſt and determine the more ordinary Differences, 
which aroſe among Numbers of the ſame Society; 5 
and to repreſs the Inſolence of thoſe; who dared 
to violate the public Peace, by poſſeſſing them with 
| the Dread, either of corporeal Puniſhments, or In- 
famy. If any extraordinary Caſe occured, which 
had not been foreſeen, it was decided by the na- 
| tural Equity from which the general Rules or 
| Maxims had been derived. Princes then admi- 
| niftred Juſtice in Perſon, and without Delay. 
But, at length, being embarraſſed and oppreſſed, 
by the Multiplicity of Bulineſs, which increaſed 
with their Dominions ; or diverted from their At- 
tention to civil Government, by the Command of 
Armies; 3 they put the Execution of diſtributive 
juſtice into the Hands of ſubordinate Judges: : 
and, for this Purpoſe, inveſted them with a Part 
of their judicial Authority. Theſe Delegates of 
the ſovereign Power were called Magiſtrates -and 
theſe are the Perſons by whom Juſtice is, at this 
Time, adminiftred. Let us enquire how they ex- 
ecute their Office, and how it ue to be exe 
cuted. | 
Juſtice ought to be adminiſtred | ſpeedily, im 
partially, and without Expence to the Parties. It 
is not denied in this Country, more than in others, 
that Juſtice- ought to be adminiſtred, without Ex- 
pence to the Parties: it is a Maxim that has al- 
ways ſubſiſted: but, at preſent, it is unhappily re- 
duced to a mere ſpeculative Truth. With reſ-— 
** to this Subject, in common with many others, 

| ALE eau | 
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Expedients have been found, to elude the Auſterit 
of practical Virtue. The firſt Step- was to pro. 
- hibit the People from enjoying their undoubte( 
Birch-right, by forbidding them to plead, each 
Man his own Cauſe : if this Regulation proceeded 
from juſt Motives, I confeſs, I have not Penetrz 
tion ſufficient to diſcover them; but I can eaſily 
diſtinguiſh the Inconveniencies which it has pro- 
duced. - What Need have I of a mercenary Sub- 
ſtitute, whom I am obliged to pay for defending 
my Intereſt, when I can be a better Advocate for 
myſelf? It is anſwered, he ſtates my Caſe to the 
Judges, with greater Accuracy and Perſpicuity, 
and with leſs Heat and Paſſion : but, if I am able 
to make my Lawyer perfectly comprehend my 
Caſe ; ſurely, I am able fully to explain. it to the 
Judge. And how can I be certain, that this Sub- 
ſtitute has perſectly comprehended me; that he 
ſees the particular Circumſtance upon which the 
| Deciſion of my Cauſe will turn; and, that he has 
taken the Pains, to read all the Papers that I have 
put into his Hands : who can engage for him, that 
he will apply himſelf to my Affairs, with a faith- 
ful Aſſiduity; that he will repreſent them to the 
Judge, in the ſtrongeſt and "moſt advantageous 
Light ; that he will forget no Part of the Evidence, 
and that he will urge it with all its Force: how 
can I know, that he will not ſuffer himſelf to be 
bought into the Intereſt of my Adverſary, and 
aſſiſt in his Triumph, by making a weak Defence 
for me ? All theſe Species of Treachery are ſome- 
-tunes committed : there is none, therefore, which 


. I 
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[ have not Reaſon to fear. But permit me to de- 
| fend my own Property, and it is no * poſſible 


that I ſhould ſuffer by any. 


But let it be taken for granted, that I have found 


an Advocate, upon whoſe Integrity and Abilities, 
may ſecurely depend: of what Advantage to me, 


are theſe imagined Qualifications ? One Defect ob- 
his Price is too high for my 
Purſe. Deſpoiled of all my Subſtance by injurious 


literates them all; 


Power, Juſtice, in vain, offers me her Aſſiſtance 
to recover it, if the Gate, by which alone I can 
have Acceſs to her, is not to be opened, but by a 


golden Key. Suppoſe me, however, to have 


bought this Entrance into the outward Court: 
| Tam ſtopped, by new Obſtacles, at every Step; 
the Palace of Themis is a deſtructive Cuſtom-houſe, 
where a hundred greedy Miniſters of Exaction 
ſucceed each other, to devour the Subſtance of the 
unhappy Client. The Judge himſelf, at their 
Head, authorizes the Pillage, and ſtands ready to 


receive his Share of the Booty. He is, however, 
ſomewhat delicate, as to the Manner, in which it 


is to be accepted; he would bluſh to pollute his 


Hand, by the Acceptance of a Gratuity ; but the 
Barbarian inſiſts, that his Part of the Spoil, be 
paid him as his Due; and he, not only ſets Juſtice 


. to Sale, but will ſell it to thoſe, only, wo pay 
him before-hand. 

It is in vain to object that theſe exorbitant Ex- 
pences, are no more than a juſt Puniſhment on the 
litigious and the knaviſh Client, upon whom the 
hole Burden will ultimately fall. For I reply, 
6 1 
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firſt, that I do not perceive. the Equity of theſe pe. 
cuniary Puniſhments, the Profits of which accrue 
to thoſe who inflict them; and I cannot but ſuf. | 
ped all intereſted Juſtice. to be of the falſe Kind. 
Why ſhould my Judge be fo much a Gainer by 
- Harpaſte's having . unjuſtly . commenced a Suit 
againſt me? It is I, only, who ought to receive a 
Recompence, and not the Judge who has ſuffered 
no Injury; and who ought, impartially, to acquit 
or condemn, without drawing any Advantage from 
the Proceſs. I aflert further, that it is not true, 
| that one of the Parties muſt neceſſarily have been 
gullty of unfair Dealing : the Subject of Debate, 
may. be doubtful in itſelf; and, in this Caſe, he, 
who loſes the Cauſe, ought rather to be pitied than 
puniſhed. But let it be ſuppoſed, that the Party, 
upon. whom the Expences of the Suit fall, ought 
to pay them as a MulQ, for having endeavoured to 
obtain that to which he had no Rioht; his Adver- 
tary, notwithſtanding, pays dearly for his Victory: 
he muſt have ſatisfied a thouſand ſecret Extortions, 
which he can never recover; and he muſt defray, 
even the known Expences of the Suit, if the 
Party, who ought, to bear them is unfortunately i in- 
ſolvent. There is yet another Caſe, in which the 
Coſts may fall upon the Party, who ought not to 
pay them, I mean, when a Cauſe is determined 
contrary to Equity, either by the Ignorance or 


Corruption of the Judges, And of this there are cu 
many Inſtances: for thoſe haughty Arbiters of our In 
Fortunes are not endowed, by Heayen, either ad 
with an unerring Conſcience or Underſtanding. 8 


2. Let 
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2. Let us ſuppoſe the Judges to be diſintereſted, 

2 will, indeed, examine with more Succeſs, and 
decide with more Sagacity ; but this is not ſuffici- 
ent; they muſt alſo be expeditious. To defer an 
Ack of Juſtice, which may be determined immedi- 

ately,- is to be unjuſt: Time is precious to thoſe, 
whoſe- Fortunes are at Stake. It is the common 
Phrenſy of Perſons in Place, to make Men ſolicit 
for that, as a Favour, which they owe as a Debt, 
by Virtue of their Office: it is expected, that 1 
ſhould purchaſe, by a ſervile Supplication, what I 
have-a Right to demand as my Due : but rather 
{ll me Juſtice, at the moſt exorbitant Price, and 
let me have it now whatever it coſts me, I ſhall 
gain by the Bargain. The Preſident, Cenocephalus 
imagins, that to be followed by a Crowd of Suitors 1 
to the Foot of the Bench, is a Circumſtance of | 
State; that diſplays the Dignity of his Office, The ms 
Trouble. and Anxiety, which he diſcovers in their = 
Countenances, flatters his Vanity, and gives him | 
the moſt ſenſible Delight; 3 and he whiſpers to him- 
ſelf, with a ſecret Exultation, It is upon my Ii ill, that 
the Fate of this Multitude depend. he takes Care not 
to diſpatch their Buſineſs too ſoon, becauſe this 
would render his Court leſs numerous. 

T cannot. conceive, how. the firſt Perſon that ſo- 
lieited a Judge, could venture on ſo deſperate an 
Attempt; nor, by what: Means, Judges have ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves, patiently to ſuffer ſo bold an 
Inſult, For vrhat ' is it to ſolicit a Judge? It is to 
addreſs him, -tho' in other Terms, yet, to this Ef- 
ect: 1 do not doubt, but that you would neglect 
2 my 
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my Affair, if I did not preſs you to intereſt your. | 


lr in it. I know that you love Eaſe and Pleaſure, 
that you prefer them to the diligent and faithful 
Execution of your Office : but let me intreat you 
to do your Duty, on this Occaſion, for my Sake; 
examine the State of my Caſe yourſelf, and do not 
reſt ſatisfied, with only peruſing the Extract of x 
Secretary: and when you are perfectly acquainted 
with the Merits of my Cauſe, decide as Juſtice 
and Equity ſhall direct you. The lovely Horten 
comes to ſolicit your Intereſt againſt me, but turn 
away your Eyes from the dangerous Splendor of 
her Beauty: ſhe will come, recommended by fe. 

veral Noblemen of the firſt Rank; but remember 
chat theſe Recommendations do not add the leaf 
Degree of Equity to her Cauſe : they will endes. 


vour to pervert your Judgment, by Promifes, and, | 
perhaps, by Bribes ; but act uprightly and maintain I 


your Integrity. In one Word, do me the Favour 
to behave like an honeſt Man.” But how much 
more injurious would be the Solicitation of a Per- 
fon, who was endeavouring to obtain what was not 
his Right ! To folicit his Judge, in order to gain an 
unjuſt Cauſe, is to tell him to his Face, that you 
take him either for a Knave or a Fool. 

In my Opinion, to thank a Judge, after gaining 
a Cauſe, is alſo to inſult him; it ſeems to render 
him ſuſpected of having, in ſome Degree, ſoftened 
the Severity of rigorous Juſtice, in your Favour, 


If he has not done this, for what do you return | 


him Thanks? If he has regulated his Decree, by 
the Rules of ſtrict Equity, he has no more Claim 
— 
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to your Thanks, than a, Tenant who pays you a 
Quarter's Rent, when it is become due; neither of 
them have done any Thing that they | could have 
neglected to do, withoutPrevarication and Injuſtice. 
Eſteem, as highly as you pleaſe, an upright Judge; : 
he merits Eſteem, but deſerves not Thanks, He 
may, on the contrary, notwithſtanding the moſt 
untainted Integrity, deſerve Reproach, if he has 
luffered the Parties to languiſh in a long and anxious 


\ Expectation of a Decree, which he might have 
pronounced immediately. A Magiſtrate is account- 


able for every Moment of his Time, fo long as 
there are any Cauſes remaining on his Hands un- 


| decided, Is it not enough, that a Suitor has ſuf- 


fered the tedious Delay of all the petty Officers of 
the Court? Muſt the ſovereign Diſpenſers of Juſ- 
tice, themſelves, prolong his n by endleſs Pro- 
craſtination ? * 

After many Years of ExpeRtaiice. 3 and 
Solicitation, at length, a Decree is obtained : but 
to obtain a Decree, is to obtain nothing ; for the 
adverſe Party, to prevent its taking Effect, pro- 
ceeds, by ſucceflive Appeals, from one Court to an- 
other. And let no Man think himſelf certain, of 


recovering that for which he ſues, becauſe his Right 


to it is inconteſtible. The Rites of Themis ſubject 


ber Clients to ſo many trifling Formalities, upon 
| Which their Fortune depends, that it is difficult to 


arrive at her Tribunal, without making a falſe 
Step; and in her awful Temple, Subſtance is the 
daily Vieim of Form ; and the moſt indubitable 

Z 2 Right 
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Right; is folemnly proſcribed, for the Omiffion of 23 
Word, a Letter, or the moſt trivial Circumſtance 

But if all theſe Rocks and Quickſands : are happily 
paſſed, the Bark may be loſt in the very Port, by 
the Injuſtice or Incapacity of the Judge. Of al 
Profeflions, that of a Magiſtrate i is, in my Opinion, 
of the greateſt Importance to the Public; and yet 
I know not any other, for which leſs Evidence of 
Ability is required : every one, who has taken his 
Degrees, and is able to defray the Expences of his 
Admiſſion, is deemed fit to become a Judge. 

I do not know whether the young Adraſtus is1 
good Judge; he. does not take upon him to decide, 
he only declares his Opinion, and even in this, 
perhaps, he does too much. But I know his Morals, f 
his Pleaſures, and Amuſements; he is ſportful, 
Tprightly, amorous, volatile, and indolent. He 
conceived an Averſion to Books in his Infancy, 
which has continued ever” ſince ; eſpecially Law- 
| Caſes, Reports, and Precedents. He is ſomewhat 
leſs prejudiced againſt Pamphlets : he has turned MW 
over Acajou, Grigri, the Sopha, and the Etrennes dela | | 
8. Jean. He loves good Cheer, and, above all, 
long Suppers. He is fond of Gaming, Dancing, 
Arms and Horſes: no Amuſements, but thoſe 

*which are ſedentary, come amiſs to him. You 
perceive I had my Reaſons for acquainting you, at 
- firſt, that Adraſius was a Magiſtrate ;- fince, if you 
had judged of him only by this Picture, you would, 
doubtleſs, have taken him for a” Fong Officer, or 
1 of the Back- . 
1 b . 14 Cloſe 
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„Cloſe to Adraſtus ſits the gouty Menali ppus, an 
E ancient Judge, whoſe Knack at determining Cauſes 


by Rote, acquired by ſixty Years Practice, ſerves 
to ſupply his Want of Capacity. He knows what 


2 young Barriſter would ſay at firſt Sight : he, there- 
fore, indulges himſelf in a profound Sleep, while the 
Cauſe is pleading, and yet gives his Opinion of the 


| Merits of it when it is over. His Age and Infir- 
| mities ſecure him from being perverted by the Soli- 


citations of the Fair; and, on this Side, his Inte- 
grity is invulnerable. If any Charms have the 


. Power to ſeduce him, they muſt be the Charms of 
Gold : but then the Sum muſt be equivalent to the 
Service ; his Virtue diſdains the Temptation of an 


ordinary Bribe. There is no Reaſon to fear his 


being influenced, to neglect his Duty, by Tender- 


neſs or Compaſſion ; or, that the Remorſe, the 
Anguiſh, and Deſpair of the Criminal, ſhould melt 


his Zeal for Juſtice, into Pity. When a Convict 
is to be ſentenced to capital Puniſhment, aſſure 


yourſelf that he will not loſe the. Opportunity of 


doing it ; this is an Act of that Authority of which 
he is jealous. His Heart has heen ſo long hardened 


againſt Prayers and Tears, he has been ſo long an 
intrepid Spectator of Torture and Executions, that 


he would rather ſend twenty innocent Perſons to the 


Gallows, than ſuffer one guilty to eſcape. * If there 
were on the Bench, twenty ſuch Judges as Adraſtus 


and Menalippus, can it be imagined, that Innocence 
would be a ſufficient Security againſt Condemna- 


tion? And yet our Courts of Juſtice are not al- 


Ways Upon wp better Magiſtrates than theſe. 


For 


/ 
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For one Judge, who is worthy of the Seat which he 
fills, there are thirty who deſerve no higher Ems. 
ployment, than that of Cryer of the Court, 

It .is a. common Cuſtom, to decide Cauſes by 
the Plurality. of Voices; a Method which, in my 
Opinion, reflects too great an Honour on our Ma- 
giſtrates: for it is founded on aSuppaſition, that the 
greater Part of them are ſufficiently. endowed with 
Integrity and Penetration. On the contrary, I am 
of Opinion, that it would be better to regulate 
the Deciſion, by the Judgment of the Minority ; 
for, is it not more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in 
twenty five Brothers of the Bench, the five only 
ſhould be properly qualified for their Office, than 
the twenty ? —dagacity is not the Accompliſhment 
of the Many, Notwithſtanding the paradoxical 
Appearance of my Poſition, it was long ago ad- 
vanced by the Jeriſb Legiſlator. He warns the 
Iſraelites, not to form their Judgment, by that of 
the Majority, in judicial Proceedings *. I ſhould 
prefer the Suffrage of a ſingle Judge, whoſe Opi- 
nion was the Effect of Thought, to that of fifty, 
who determine by mere Inſtinct. 

The moſt delicate, and, conſequently, the moſt 
dangerous Temptation, to a Magiſtrate, is that 
which ariſes in his own Breaſt ; I mean an ill- 
placed Generoſity, a Deſire to oblige his Friends, 
which cannot be gratified but at the Expence of 
Juſtice. The Man who is proof againſt the largeſt 

Promiſes, and the moſt alluring Offers, is frequently 


* Non in Judicio Plurimorum acquieſces 'Sententiz, Exodus, 


ſeduced 
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ſeduced by the preſſing Solicitations of a Friend, 
He imagines that the very Motives which urge him 
to a Breach of Duty, extenuate his Guilt. He 

would be ſelf-condemned, if he ſuffered himſelf to 

de perverted-by the ſordid Allurements of Gain, ot 
by any Views of private Intereſt : but Tenderneſs, 
Friendſhip, Love, Gratitude, are Sentiments ſo 
noble! and noble they certainly are, in the higheſt 

Degree, when they operate in Aid of Virtue ; but 

when they are employed againſt her, they 81 not 

only mean, but criminal. Not only Cuſtom, but 

Duty, forbids a Magiſtrate to act in his public Ca- 

pacity, with reſpect to a Cauſe, in which a 8 

nearly allied to him by Affinity or by Blood, is a 

Party : but Society is conneQted by many other 

Ties, which have an equal Influence upon our 

Actions, and againſt which we ſhould, therefore, 

be equally upon our Guard. You could not pro- 

noarrce Sentence againſt your Friend, but with the 
greateſt - ba and. 3 do 1 then, become bis 

Judge. 8 l | 5 

God, and fovercign Prise as his Vicdgeretis : Wl. 
are the only Beings in the Univerſe, who have the 
Power of - mitigating deſerved Puniſhment, and of 
favouring thoſe, whom they love, in the Exerciſe of 

judicial Authority; and neither God, nor Sovereigns, 
can do either, to the Injury of the oppoſite Party, 
But the Magiſtrate has no Right to favour either 
Party, whether the other be injured by it or not; ; 1 
he has no Authority but that which he derives from 118 
the Law, of which he is no more than the Depo- 
wy and * if he deviates from the Law, 
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from whatever Motive, he exceeds his Power and 
forfeits his Integrity. 


will favour his Friend? No, certainly, the moſt 


Explication : Conſequences, drawn from the Law, 
area Part of it, and od be deemed equally ſacred 
| and inviolable. | | 


| 
| 
(| 
( 
' 
1 


| Appetites, Paſſions, and Deſires, within due Bounds, 


equally diſtant fromtwo oppoſite Extremes, renders 
them, not only innocent, but uſeful and laudable. 


theſe, as Streams from a common Fountain ; and, 


| vided into a and Sobriety. 


But if the Law is not explicit, with reſpect ts 


the Subject of Diſpute between the Parties, ma 
not the Judge give ſuch an Explication of it as 


tender Friendſhip muſt- ſtand for nothing in this 


HRP IV; 
Of Temperance. 


\Emperance, in the moſt extenſive Senſe, is1 
prudent Moderation, which reſtrains our 


But it will here be conſidered in a more confined 


Senſe, as a Virtue which bridles our corporeal Ap- P 


petites, and, by preſerving them in a Medium, 8 


Among the Vices, which are repreſſed by Tempe- 
rance, Incontinency and Exceſs in eating and 
drinking, are the chief: all the others flow from 


conſequently, Temperance may be properly de- 


ARTICLE 
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nl ARTICLE I. GG. | 
to Ontinence ought not to be confounded with || 
ay Chaſtity, as is too frequently done; the in- 


as diſcriminate Uſe of Terms, never fails to intro- | 
oft auce a Confuſion of Ideas: as Perſons may be. mn 
nis WY chaſte, without obliging themſelyes to Continence, | 
w, I they may alſo oblige themſelves to Continence, 
ed WM without being chaſte. Chaſtity may be violated, 
even in Thought ; but, by Thought alone, there 
can be no Breach of Continence. All Mankind, 9 - Wt 
without Exception of Circumſtance, Age, Sex, 11 
or Quality, are under an indiſpenſible Obligation = | 
to be chaſte ; but none are obliged to be conti- 1 
nent. | 1 
Continence conſiſts in an Abſtinence from the 
I Pleaſures of Love; Chaſtity, in confining theſe | 
Pleaſures within the Bounds, preſcribed by the Law 1 
of Nature. Continence, altho' voluntary, has no | 
Merit in itſelf ; and becomes meritorious, only, 
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in Proportion, as it accidentaly contributes to the 1 
Practice of ſome Virtue, or the Execution of ſome ; 1 
generous Purpoſe: for, except in one of theſe 1 1 


Caſes, it more frequently deſerves Cenſure than I 
Commendation. Whoever is formed with Abili- | 
ties to propagate his Species, not only has a 
Right, but is obliged to it, as a Duty ; ſuch is the 
Voice of Nature, and her Voice merits more At- 
tention and Deference, than all human Inſtitutions 
which ſeem to contradi& it. I know of no Rea- 
ſons, which oblige to perpetual Continence; at 

| Aa moſt 
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moſt there can but be ſome of the prudential Kind, 


which render it neceſſary for a Time. 


Every ene has a Right, by the Law of Nature, 


to diſpoſe of whatever is his own Property.' It is 
not, however, an Act of Injuſtice, to reſtrain 3 


Minor, a Prodigal, or a Lunatic, from the Exer- 


ciſe of this Right, which they would, otherwiſe, 
infallibly abuſe : and thus, altho'” the Commerce 
of the Sexes is permitted to all Mankind, there 


may be certain Circumſtances, in which it may be I 
expedient to reſtrain particular Perſons, for a Fime, I 


in order to procure a greater Good. It is lawful, 
for Inſtance, that Children, who are of too tender 


an Age to form a right Judgment on ſo Important 
a Subject, ſhould be reftrained from contracting an 


indiſſoluble Union, without the Conſent of their 
Parents or Guardians. On the contrary, it would 
be a moſt flagrant Inhumanity, to abandon them 
to the thoughtleſs Temerity, common to. the Incx- 
perience of Youth, when they are about to deter- 
mine, by Marriage, whether Life ſhall be happy or 
miſerable, "Thoſe, to whoſe Charge they are by 
Nature committed, may, without Incroachment on 


their Rights, prevent them from engaging, or from 


carrying an Engagement, already made, into Exe- 
cution, if they think it imprudent and diſfadvanta- 
geous. Lo a young Perſon, in theſe Circumſtances, 
Continence is certainly a Duty, till a Marriage 
{hall be duly contracted, It muſt, however, be 
noted, that Parents, on-their Part, ought to provide 
the the Settlement of cheir Children, and not capri- 


cioully 
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conf refuſe them iii Mamiage, when a _— 
Match is propoſed. 

The Story of Proxents and Chris is already 0 
well known, that it can be no Slander to relate i it. 
Clris, who was under the Guardianſhip. of an ava- 
tieious Father, had long and patiently expected him 
to put her into Poſſeſſion of her Mother's Fortune; 
when the agreeable Chariton, by his Affiduity and 


Affeckion, made a Conqueſt of her Heart: his 
Fortune and his Rank were ſuch, that Proxenes 
| might, without bluſhing, have accepted him for a 


Son-in-law. The Propoſition was made, and he 
rejeted it: he did not declare the Motives of his 
Refuſal, but they were eaſily to be conjectured: 

his invincible Reluctance to part with the Money, 
was the Cauſe of this unreaſonable Conduct. He 


| dfired Chariton to defiſt from his Addreſſes ; and 


this Prohibition, as uſual, increaſed the Paſſion of 
the two Lovers, who, by mutual Conſent, took 
the Method which, they imagined, would be moſt 
effectual to extort the Confent of the Father: they 


I were, however, miſtaken ; this pleaſing Expedient, 


of which ſo many Daughters have experienced the 
Efficacy, did not ſucceed upon Proxenes : altho 
bis Daughter's Diſgrace would neceſſarily be refle&- 
ed upon himfelf, yet he broke out into Tranſports 
of Rage, and not confining himſelf to Invective 
and Reproach, he delivered her up, with his own 
Hands, to the Infamy and Horror of thoſe mourn- 
ful Retreats, which are conſecrated to Repentance 
and Tears. To which of the three Actors of this 


ſcandalous - Scene, ſhall we impute the Fault ? 
| 6 A a 2 D oubtleſs, 


| 
5 
f 
| 
* 
% 


and Juſtice ; a Lover, who ſeduced the Miſtreſ 


raters, | 


Lovers ? T anſwer in the Negative. Nothing 


giſlators, to regulate the Solemnity of Marriage, 
by poſitive Inſtitutions ; and even poſitive Inftity- 
tions are venerable and obligatory, when they ar 
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Doubtleſs, to all. A Father, deſtitute both of Pity 


whom he profeſſed to love; a Daughter, who con. 
temned the parental OB. are all guilty oe 


Hut does this Law of Nature then, you will 10 
the Excellence of which is ſo much boaſted, require 
all that vain Apparatus of diſguſting Ceremony, 
which is now made eſſential to the Union of two 


more is required, by the Law of Nature, than the 
free Conſent of the Parties : the Moment this has 
taken Place, the Marriage is regiſtered in Heaven, 
if there is no other Reaſon to the contrary, than the 
Want of Ceremony. But the noble Simplicity d 
this excellent Law, has not forbidden human Le- 


not repugnant to the Law of Nature, and intendel i 
only as Comments and Explanations. They are, WW 
indeed, obligatory, only as By-laws of a particular 
Community; but, to all the Members of that 
Community, theſe Laws are binding. 

It is of great Importance, to the Order of So- 
ciety, that Marriage ſhould be an Engagement for 


Life; and this, indeed, ſeems to be a Precept of 
the Law of Nature : the perpetual Obligation, 


which it impoſes upon Husband and Wife, reci- 


procally to love each other, is an Indication, that 


this Union was intended. to continue till it ſhould 


be diſſolved by Death; for how can we quit a Spouſe 


whom 


Pity 


rek 
on 


\ 
ha. 


ſay, 
lire 
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whom we love? The neceſſary Dependance of 


Children, both on Father and Mother, for their 


protection and Aſſiſtance, muſt be wanting, if Mar- 
riage was no more than a temporary Engagement. 
It is from conjugal Affection, blended with Self- 
love, that the parental Tenderneſs proceeds ; fo 
that the poſitive Laws, which have appointed the 
Solemnities of Marriage, only inforce the Law of 
Nature, with reſpect to its Perpetuity ; by adding 
a new Sanction to the Tie, they render the Diſſolu- 
tion of it more difficult. A private and ſtolen En- 
gagement may eaſily be broken; but when it is 
entered into in the Preſence of credible Witneſſes, 
conſirmed by che parental Authority, authenticated 
by the Law of the State, and conſecrated by that 
of Religion, what a complicated Valididy and 
Strength does it acquire 


I would not, however, be underſtood to cenſure 


thoſe Nations, among whom 'Divorces are per- 
mitted, and accuſe them of infringing the Law of 
Nature by this Permiſſion. A Law is not violated, 


| when its Rigour is ſoftened by a prudent Modera- 


tion: Juſtice ſometimes degenerates into-Injuſtice, 
merely by its becoming too rigid : Diſpenſations 
and Exceptions, when they are not too frequent, 


rather confirm than invalidate a- Law. - On the 
contrary, to extend it to Caſes, in which it would 


be impracticable, would be to endeavour its Abro- 


gation; andit not only may, but does ſo happen, that 


Oppoſition of Temper renders a mutual Affection 


and Harmony between Man and Wife, impoſſible: 
in theſe Caſes, Nations, which are the moſt remark- 


4 45 ; able 


i 
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wm for the Strictneſs of their Laws, have allowel 
aKind of Difunion, which has been called the Se. 
paration "of the Body: the Bond of Marriage, (ay 


they, is not broken ; this Separation only deprive 
the married Couple of all the Delights ariſing 


from the conjugal Union; and this, indeed, is the 
very Inconveniency, with which it has been re- 


proached. Wherefore, becauſe Pamphilus is haſty, 
brutal, and impetuous, ſhould the ſorrowful Sopha- 
niſba, ſeparated from this worthleſs Husband, en- 
dure the Pain, which he alone ought to ſuffer | 
Becauſe he i is unworthy of her, is the worthy of 
no other? To compel her to languiſh in a State 
of auſtere Celibacy, a thouſand Times more un: 
happy than the moſt forlorn Widowhood, is to 


' compel her to with the Death of the Author of that if 


Miſery, from which a Divorce would have deli- 
vered her. The Members of the human Body are 


intended to remain united to each other, ſo long 


as the Body continues to live; and yet that Union, 
altho* naturally indiſſoluble, does not prevent their 
Separation, when any of them mortifies or becomes 
gangrenous : ſo, without reducing Marriage to a 
mere temporary Effay, ill-matched Cauples may, 
in deſperate Caſes, be diſengaged from the fatal 
Tie, which unites them and Miſery together. 


This abfolute Indiſſolubility of Marriage, which, 


in ſome Parts of the World, is made a Point of 


Conſcience, only enſures its Continuance : but ſo il 


far from engaging the married Couple, in the Ex- 
erciſe of their reciprocal Duties, it contributes, 


perhaps, more. than any other Cauſe, to the Breach 
of 
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coc chem. Diſſatisfied with each other, and per- 
'ed ceiving their Misfortune to be irreparable, they think 
e. ¶ of nothing but how it may be palliated; and, to al- 
ay MW beriate their Sufferings, they ſolace themſelves, one 
es Win the Arms of a Miſtreſs, the other in thoſe of 
ns Wl Gallant. It is, undoubtedly, to the ſame Cauſe, . 
he that the criminal Correſ pondence, called keeping, 
e- oaght to be imputed: for Men tremble at the 
„Thoughts of tying an indiſſoluble Knott. 
0-H _ Hermogenes—and Junia, both at their own Diſ- i 
m poſal, have cohabited as Man and Wife, during 
ten Vears; without being united by any other 
Bonds, than thoſe of a mutual and conſtant Affecti- 
on. The Poſſibility of a Parting alarms them, and 
keeps them conſtantly upon their Guard; he fears 
to diſpleaſe Junia, and ſhe to offend Hermogenes : 

C from this mutual Apprehenſion, tempereg by the 
Aſſurance of mutual Love, ariſes that reciprocal 
© Deference, Condeſcention, and Aſſiduity to pleaſe, 5 
which are conſtant Fuel to the tender Fire that 
has been ſo long kindled in their Breaſts. They 
ue only the more ſtrongly united, by the Poſſibility 
of a Separation: no Action that we perform vo- 
luntarily gives us Pain; but Pleaſure itſelf is diſ- 
taſteful, when it becomes a Duty. But if this be 
what is called #eeping, under what Pretence is it 
ſtigmatized as a Crime? This is a laſting Union 
„of two faithful Lovers, who have but one Heart, 
f one Will, and one Soul; and does the Inſtinct of 
pure Nature require any Thing more? What is 
there in the galling Yoke of Marriage, preferable - 
ö to this ? —it's Indiflolubility ? - 16 not a Union, 
: WG”. | founded 
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founded on mutual Tenderneſs, more pure, more | 
holy, and more honourable, than that which is | 


ſecured only by ſevere Neceſſity. I will readily 
acknowledge, that Hermogenes and Funia are 
united by a Band that Nature approves, eſpecially, 
- if it be ſuppoſed that they have no Intention to 
break it. 'The Marriages of our Forefathers, 
which it does not become us to cenſure, were con- 
tracted with no other Solemnity. The two Lovers 
conſented to take each other, as Husband and Wife 
they acted as ſuch, and, from that Tune, the mu- 
tual Relation was eſtabliſhed. 

- But, in our Times, the Legiſlature of almoſt all 


Nations, has, for political Purpoſes, rendered 


theſe Marriages infamous, not only to the Parents, 
but the Children; and our Love is mingled with 


Eſteem, can we poflibly propoſe, to the lovely Ob- 


ject of this Paſſion, a Union which will diſhonour i 
her? And if we love ourſelves in our Poſterity, 


can we think, without ſhuddering, of giving ſuch 
Children to our Country, as ſhe will deſpiſe and 
difown ? wretched Outcaſts of Society, whom 
injurious Prejudice renders accountable for the 
Crime charged upon their Father ! But how much 
more criminal are thoſe voluptuous Inconſtants, 
the only Object of whoſe Love is Pleaſure ! who, 
like Brutes, when they have gratified a ſordid Ap- 
petite, deſpiſe and abandon the lovely Mourner, 
who contributed to their Delight, and the unhappy, 
tho* innocent Offspring, of the tranſient Embrace: 
Nature herſelf, all-indulgent as ſhe is, condemns 
this guilty Flame, Her ultimate End, in every 

Union 


len; which, on the contrary, is the Dread of, 
thoſe who look no highers, than the mere caſual, 


Enjoyment. . 4 


15, Itery, which includes a more complicated and. 
n+ Mircadful Degree of Guilt, than all other Breaches 


ers af Chaſtity, I repeat the moſt dreadful, for Inceſt. 


e; ¶ itſelf, with which alone it can be put in Competi- 
u- ton, is far inferior in Point of Turpitude. 10 
violate the Chaſtity of a Siſter, a Mother, or. a 
Daughter; or, to yield to the guilty Solicitations of 
a Brother, a F ather, or a Son, are the only Actions 
which are truly inceſtubus: Nature knows: no 
aher; and Familiaritics between more diſtant Re- 
tions, are inceſtuous only in Name. But I don't 
put Inceſt, thus defined, in Competition with 
Adultery.; for, beſides that the Inſtances of it are 
ler rare, the Idea of it is fo diſguſling, that I ſhall 
C wave the Subject : J ſhall here mention only that 
Y Species of - Inceſt, which is of human Invention, 
ud by which Marriage is confined within narrower 
Limits, for the Sake 1 Alliances or Kindred; not 
can there ſure be any Proportion, between the fic- 
titious Crimes, which have their Origin only in ar- 
bitrary Prohibitions, and the direct Violation of 


Adultery. Lo the Exceſs of Incontinence and 
denſuality, which it has in common with other Of- 
fences againſt Chaſtity, muſt be added Ijutice, 


Perjury, and Perfidiouſneſs. | 
oo” b | Adultery 
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Vaian which ſhe forms, is the Procreation of Chil- | 


But this ſhameful Lienen ed 5 6 
to Mable, is but a venial- Fault, in Compariſon of Adul- 


che pure Inſtincts of Nature, which is implied i in 


194 O Chaſtity. 
Adultery i is either ſimple or complex: it is ſim- 

ple, when one of the Parties, by whom it is com. 
mitted, is not under the Lies of Marriage; it is iſ 
complex, when they are both bound by that folemn 
Engagement; for then, beſides the Crime of which 
ee.ach of them is guilty as principal, they incur 
the additional Guilt, of being nne in the 
Offence of each other. 
Tf Pallades and Thais were free from all prior 
Engagements, yet the mutual Familiarities, in 
which they indulge themſelves, are not innocent; al 
becauſe theſe are not permitted, but to thoſe who WI v 
have entered the Marriage State. But Thais, being Ml '2 
the Wife of Euryalus, is yet more criminal; be Wl t 
ſi 

: 


— . 
i 4 


cauſe, to Unchaſtity, ſhe adds Perjury and Injuſ- 
tice : Perjury, in violating the Fidelity, which 
ſhe vowed to her Husband ; Injuſtice, by bringing 
him, or rendering herſelf liable to bring him, in- 
truded Heirs; who, notwithſtanding their Illegiti- WM | 
macy, will ccc to a Participation of his Elta, 
to the Prejudice of his own Offspring, or the col- 
lateral Branches of his Family : and in all the 
| Circumſtances, which aggravate the Fault of Thais, 
Pallades has an equal Share; and altho' he is not 
bound by the Nuptial Tie, he is, equally with her, 
guilty of Adultery, Injuſtice, and Perjury : for e- 
very Man is ſuppoſed to commit the Crime, in 
which he concurs. But let us ſuppoſe Thais to be 
ſingle, and Pallades married, they are both equally 
culpable ; the Guilt of Pallades on one Side, is 
now equal to that of Thais; when ſhe was ſuppoſed 
to be nafaithful to the Bed of Euryalus ; for con- 
\ | jug 
2 | 
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jugal Fidelity is equally incumbent on Husband 


and Wife: and if the Wife, who violates it, may 


bring her Husband illegitimate Heirs; the Husband 
may withold legitimate Iſſue from the Wife: 


Thais, on the other Side, being an Accomplice 


| with Pallades, contracts an equal Share in his Guilt 
and both of them would be yet more guilty, if 
| their Adultery had been complex. Of two Faults, 

which are equal in other Reſpects, that is the moſt 


heinous, by which another is injured ;_ and if both 
are injurious to another, that is the moit enormous 


which injures in the greateſt Degree, or affects the 
greateſt Number: and according to this Maxim, 


the complex Adultery is more criminal than the 
ſimple, and ſimple Adultery is more criminal than 
any other unlawful Familiarity between the Sexes. 
The laſt, but not the leaſt Complaint that I have 
againſt Adultery, is, that it deſtroys the Peace both 
of the Husband and Wife; and if their Hearts 
have been united by Love, Adultery, by extin- 
guiſhing that Love, divides them for ever. He 


only, who has loved, can conceive the Pangs of this 
dreadful Separation: I will venture to affirm, for 


Mnow it, by a happy Experience, that Life has no 
Enjoyment equal, at leaſt, in the Eſtimation of 


tender Minds, to thar of loving and being beloved. 


Fortune, Honours, Riches, and Diverſions, all 
are Names and Shadows, in Compariſon of this in- 
eſtimable Felicity; and of this ineſtimable Feli- 


city, we are deprived by Adultery. For Want of 
liſtening to the internal Voice of Nature, which 


e againſt Adultery, it is generally belier ed to 
B b 2 be 


Senſe of Honour and Virtue by habityal Debau- 
*chery; inſtead of bluſhing at this horrid Enormity 
glory in the Commiſſion of it. But Pirates and 

f Banditti glory alſo in their Violence and Rapine; 
and a Gremadier becomes a Raviſher, without Re-. 


perform the Office of the Slaves of Sparta: and 
ſome, perhaps, who have preached againſt Intem- 
perance in the Morning, will generouſly: illuſtrate 
their Doctrine at Night, by exhibiting, in Perſon, 1 
; an Inftance of the Abſurdity and Brutality, which 
are the Effects of the Vice, againſt which they have 
declaimed. If nothing more were neceſſary to in- 
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be but an excuſable Gallantry; upon the Credit of | 
Wretches, who, having wholly extinguiſhed al 


morſe, in a Town taken by Storm: are we then 
to determine the Turpitude of a' particular Crime, 
by the Opinion of the Criminal! ? 


ARTICLE Il. Of Scbriety. 


give the young Lacedemonians a Reliſh fr 
— Slaves were expoſed before them, 


oth had been made drunk on Purpoſe ; and this 
Spectacle, which exhibited a faithful and ſtriking 
Picture of the infamous Brutality, which is the 
Effect of Drunkenneſs, made a deep and laſting 
Impreſſion upon their Minds. We are not er 
to the Neceſſity of having Recourſe to this whim: 
ſical Expedient; we have no Need to make our 
' Servants drunk, to give Leſſons of Temperance to 


our Children: many of our F ellow-citizens, of 
all Ranks, very willingly take upon themſelveg, A0 


culcate 
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culcate Temperance, than the Practice of the con- 
trary Vice, we ſhould not want Preceptors. 


We have, indeed, loſt one Inſtructor, a certain 


Lord, more famous for his Drunkenneſs than his 


Nobility, which was but of modern Date. Wine, 
that treacherous Liquor, in which he had placed 


che ſupreme Delight of his Life, proved his Poiſon; 


but being dead he yet ſpeaketh, and is a perpetual 
Preacher of Sobriety : his Memory alone will teach 
thoſe, who know how he lived, how deſpicably low, 
even the Great may fall, whom nothing ſtimulates 
to Emulation, but the ridiculous Praiſe of beipg 


able to drink well, or, more properly, to drink 


much. But there ſtill remains a ſufficient Number 


of Apoſtles, who are under the Direction of the 


fame Spirit, to prevent our regretting the Loſs of 


one among a Thouſand. 


We have ſill before our Eyes the Judge Eupo- 


timus, that organized Caſk, 'who knows nothing 
more than to drink, to fleep, and to try Cauſes, 


Behold him totter to the Bench; hear him ſnore, 


when he has taken his Seat ; follow him, when in 
the Middle of a Cauſe, the Particulars of which he 
thinks tediouſly impertinent, he quits the Court to 


wait in the neighbouring Drinking-room, till the 


"Counſel ſhall have done pleading : obſerve him, in 
his Paſſage ſrom the Tavern to his Houſe, when, | 
in the Middle of the Night, he is carried home 

dead drunk, without Motion, Senſe, or Pulſe 


bruiſed, livid, and bloody, by the Falls which be 


has received. Is any N * neceſſary, to ex- 


cite 
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cite an Abhorrence of Intemperance and a Contempt 
of the Intemperate ? THE 
Behold the illuſtrious eee a Prelate, di. 
1 both by his Rank and his Birth, ener- 
vated, debilitated, and having little more left of 
- Liſe than the Name, who is ſcarce able, ſo great is 
his Weakneſs, to trace in the Air, with two of his 
Fingers, thoſe ſacred Hieroglyphics, which devout 
Perſons call Benedictions: his Legs which bend 
under him, his Arms that dangle a uſeleſs Weight 
at his Sides, will ſufficiently inſtruct you, in the f 
dreadful Effects of exceſſive drinking. Would you Ml t 
8 
| 


inſinuate, that the Exceſs of the Table, alone, 
has not reduced him to this deplorable Condition, 
I grant it; his Example, therefore, includes yet 
another Leſſon. But becauſe I have inſiſted ſo much 
on the Injury, which our Health receives from In- 
temperance, let me not be accuſed, of conſidering 
the Law, which prefcribes Sobriety, as a mere pru- 
dential Maxim, and wholly indifferent with reſpect 
to Morality. No Preſcription of the Law of Na- 
ture can, in this reſpcct, be indifferent; and I am 
proceeding to prove, that to be temperate, is an ex- 
preſs Precept of this Law. Nature has determined 
the Quantity of Aliments, which we ought to take, 
by the Degree of Heat, and the Capacity of the 
Stomach ; and the Quality of them, not only by 
the agrecable or diſagreeable Senſation, which they 
excite in the Palate, but by the good or ill Effects 

. which they produce, with reſpect to our Health. 
Health is that Conſtitution of the Body, in 
which tae Breath of Life, that animates it, acts 
with 
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| with greateſt Energy: to impair Health, is to 


diminiſh Life: a Man is leſs and leſs alive, in Pro- 
portion as his Health declines; and when it is to- 


tally deſtroyed, he dies. The ſame Law, which 
reftrains us from putting an End to our own Lives, 


forbids us alſo, voluntarily, to deſtroy our Health. 
Let whoever will call it, in this reſpect, a pruden- 


tial Maxim; what does it ſignify how it is denomi- 
nated, if it be confeſſed to be indiſpenſable. From 
theſe Principles it follows, that voluntarily to de- 
ſtroy Health, in whatever Manner, is to infringe 
the Law of Nature, which enjoins its Preſervation. 
Sobriety, therefore, like all other Virtues, is the 


Mean between two oppoſite Extreams : to deſtroy 


the Conſtitution, by exceſſive Abſtinence, is not a 


kb,cylpable Exceſs, than to ſhorten Life by intem- 


perate *extigg, and drinking. Is he, who takes a 
flow Poiſon, leſa· a Belf· murderer, than a more re- 


folute Wretch, who ſtabs himſelf ? As this Cri- 


minal is condemned without Heſitation, py i ſhould 
the other be acquitted? ? 

If it be diſputed, whether Suicide be ede, to 
the Law of Nature, I believe it will not be diffi- 
cult to prove it. This Law, as I have before ob- 


ſerved, does not require us to treat other Perſons 


better than we treat ourſelyes: and it is generally 
agreed, that we are forbidden to take away the 


Life of others, at leaſt, by our own private Au- 
thority ; much leſs, therefore, are we allowed to 


take away our own. But, fay you, if Life is ra- 
ther a Burden than a Benefit, ſince the Inſtinct of 


es itſelf, has our Happineſs for its ObjeR, 


why 


= - o - ©# 


| | - \ all f Y 
= hy may we not, in this Caſe, cut it ſhort- J Why 


becauſe Life, belonging to' GOD, from whom you |} 
+ derived your Being, you have no Right to diſpoſe iſ 


| | of it, without his Permiſſion. Beſides, we are 
not ſufficient: Judges of our own Intereſt, eſpecially 
- when blinded by ſome violent Paſſion; to determine; 
with Certainty, even in the Circumſtances. of the 
greateſt Diſtreſs, whether Life is rather a Burden 
than a Benefit. It is, on the contrary, certain 


| | 

[ , 
| 

! 

j 

| 


ing, if not with reſpect to the preſent Time, yet 


tinue to live, doubtleſs, only becauſe it is the Will 
of God, that we ſhould not yet die; and God 
wills nothing, with reſpect to us, which has not a 


the Felicity which he intended us. But, even ſup- 
poſing that Life was really become a Burden, we 
ſhould no more have a Right to lay it down, than 
we have to take away the Life of another, when it 


Life is no more at our Diſpoſal, than that of others; 

That an Action is great and generous, in Pro- 
portion as it requires a more ſevere Degree of Self- 
denial, and is performed in Oppoſition to ſtronger 


nexally received, is yet always falſe, if not under- 


Maxim, many Perſons, eminent in Hiſtory, have 


even in theſe Circumſtances, that it is worth preſerv. 


with reſpect to the Time to come: for we con- 


direct Tendency to our Happineſs, this being the 
ultimate End of our Creation: to become our own. 
Murderers, therefore, is to counterwork his Pur- 
poſe, and not only to neglect, but to renounce 


becomes an Obſtacle to our Advantage: our own 


Inſtincts and Paſſions, is a Maxim that, altho' ge- 
ſtood with proper Reſtrictions; and from this 


inferred, 
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inferred that, to deſtroy themſelves, was to merit 
be Applauſe of Poſterity; and, indeed, they have 
not been deſtitute of Admirers in ſucceeding Ages. 


But, to plunge the Poignard in the Breaſt of a 
parent, muſt certainly cauſe great Struggles in 


I the Paricide ; nor could the Pleadings of Na- 
I ture be ſilenced, but by the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
painful Efforts. But, can theſe Struggles, and 


theſe Efforts, convert ſo horrid an Enormity inte 
a meritorious Action? To ftruggle with natural 


Propenfities, is not a Virtue,. except ſuch Propen- 


ſities are vicious. To meet Death with Intrepi- 
dity, is Courage; but to inflict it on ourſelves, is 
Cowardice : no Man , becomes the Author of his 
own Death, but to deliver himſelf from ſome Cala- 
mity, which he deems unſupportable. Men kill 


themſelves, becauſe their Fortitude is not equal to 


their Sufferings : the Violence of the Remedy, 


| by which a Man endeavours to put an End to his 
Calamities, if it does not include the Preſervation 


of his Life, rather proves the Exceſs of his Impa- 


tience, than the Greatneſs of his Courage. For- 
iy yourſelf with theſe ptudent Maxims, founded 
In right Reaſon and Humanity, and"the moſt 


dreadful Misfertunes will never induce you to lay 
violent Hands on yourſelf. Let the Perſian Uſtek, 
in vain, attempt an Apology for Suicide, to his 
Friend Ibben; regard his captious Sophiſtry, only 


% frivolous Palliatives of the blindeſt Fury: and 
convinced, that to deprive yourſelf of Life is a 
| Crime, conſider the Preſervation of it as a Duty. 
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D gaurey. 
And nothing contributes i more to the Preſervation « 


Life, than Sobricty. | 


Sobricty. i is of two Kinds 1 00 conſiſts in the 
moderate Uſe of M eat and Drink, which we have 


already conſidered; the other in Diſintereſted. 


— 


neſs and the good 'Uſe of Riches : this ig 
with reſpe& to the Soul, what the other is with 


reſpect to the Body: the Reſult of the former 


is Health, and of the latter, Virtue. Ee 
Among all the different Claſſes of the Rich, the 
leaſt 9 are thoſe, who, during a long Sue. 


goſſion from Father to Son, have always lived in 
Eaſe and Plenty, and ſcarce know that there ar 


Wretches ; in the World, who want the Neceſſaris 


f of Life. They are, indeed, generally inſenſibl 


to the Miſery. of others, and, excepting this, they 


Would be ASE h for it is no Crime to be 


rich, 


Thoſe, upon whom Riches produce the work 


| Effects, are the Cr. Eſas s of Yeſterday, who 
carry the Sum-total of their Poſſeſſions written 


on their Forcheads : the Diſdain of their Eye, and 


the Arrogance of their Behaviour, ſeem to increale 
every Day, in Proportion as their Coffer fills. That 


which ought to comfort the Man of Merit, who i 


expoſed to their Inſults, is the Reflexion, that theſe 
prodigious Heaps of Wealth, which were {o ſud- 
.denly amaſſed, are as ſuddenly melted away. 


To accumulate immenſeRiches, and to diſſipate 


| them, is ſeldom the Work of more than two Ge- 
; Herations :. the Father hoards, and the Son ſquan- 
ders ; the Father. grows rich, the Son becomes ne- 
ceſſitous: 
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ceſſtous: 


culate and inrich the Community. | 
Yeſterday you faw Philargyris riſe on he: Wheel 


of Fortune, with incredible Swiftneſs'; and you 
ſee his Son Scorpiſon deſcend with equal Rapidity to- 


day. Philargyris was born without Wealth, but 
with an ardent Defire to acquire it: he did not 
amuſe himſelf with Science, a ſteril Soil! which 
to thoſe who cultivate it, with the greateſt Aſſiduity, 
produces only flattering Honours and empty Praiſe : 
he was neither Geometrician, Poet, Grammarian, 

nor Aſtronomer ; but he was, ſucceſſively," Com- 
miſoner of the Cuſtoms, Caſhier, Director, and 
Undertaker for Supplies. There ſtill remained one 
Step between him and his utmoſt Wiſhes ; but this 
Step was, at length, ſucceſsfully taken: twenty 
thouſand Pounds, well applied, procured the Honour 
of a Place among the opulent Forty, and he became 
Receiver in Chief. Perhaps you imagine, that he 
hen wifhed for nothing more ; on the contrary, 
tis Deſire ihcreaſed with his Wealth, and his 
Wealth increaſed, almoſt, in Proportion to his 
Delire: for, when he died, ten Prineipalities might 
have been f/rmed out of his Eſtate. The Year of 
Mourning was ſcarce expired, when Scorpiſor, 
altho' he was ſole Heir to theſe vaſt Poſſeſſions, was 
leſs wealthy, by one Half, than his Father: the Keep- 
ing a Miſtreſs, Gaming, the Re- payment of Loans 
with exorbitant Inteteft, Building ; and Demoliſhing, 
a Paſſion for Pictures, Mott, and Cockle helle, 


ſuch is the ordinary Courſe of Things, 
and this it is that facilitates Commerce: without 
this, the Wealth of Individuals would never cir- 
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- more Aſfiſtance, from Perſons who are almoſt 


perhaps they think themſelves excuſed from afliſting 
the Unfortunate, in Confideration of the Care 


20% 3 Suri 
and, above all his Inattention to his domeſtic Af. 
fairs, ſo greatly diminiſhed his Patrimony in ſo 
ſhort a Time. But he has made conſiderable Pro- 
greſs ſince, for he has now, not only diffipated 


the Remainder, but has 1 e himſelf” deeply into 


Debt. | 

But Perſons ane think ane 8000 | 
CEconomiſts, when they barely keep on this Side 
Prodigality : they never dream of retrenching ſu- 
perfluous Expences, provided they do not exceed 


their Income, they have never thought it a Duty to 


relieve the Diſtreſſes of the Unfortunate, nor do 10 
much as know that it can be a Pleaſure. 

I know not by what Fatality it happens, that the 
more Perſons are diſtinguiſhed by the Bounty of 


Fortune, the leſs they are inclined to relieve thoſe, 


to whom this Bounty is denied : the Poor derive 


equally indigent, than from thoſe who abound in 
Wealth. Men ſeem to pity thoſe Evils, only, 
which they themſelves ſuffer in ſome Degree: | 
ſay, in ſome Degree; becauſe a Perſon, who is 
overwhelmed with Calamity, exhauſts his Senſibi- 
lity on himſelf, and the Exceſs of Misfortune ren- 


ders us as incapable of Commiſeration, as the 
Exceſs of Proſperity. 


Another Singularity, which appears equally aſto- 
niſhing, is, that few Perſons are more inſenſible to i 
the Miſery of others, than thoſe, whoſe Profeſſion 
it is to preach Charity to the reſt of Mankind: 


2 they 


ated 


— 
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they take, to exhort others to do it ; and imagine 
| they have done enough, by interceding, only, for 


the Wretched. 


lt is commonly ſaid, that Perſons make a noble 


Uſe of their Fortune, who keep a ſplendid Table, 


have vaſt Apartments, rich Furniture, and coſtly 


Jewels, a numerous Retinue and ſumptuous Equi- 
pages; or, in other Words, live as luxuriouſly as 
they can, without mortgaging their Eſtates, or 


breaking in upon their Principal. But J muſt take 
the Liberty to correct this Abuſe of Language. 
That which I call making a noble Uſe of an affluent 
Fortune, is to uſe it like an honeſt, or, rather, 
like a beneficent Man. Does the generous and 


pious Demophilus then uſe his Fortune otherwiſe 


than nobly, becauſe, having renounced mean and 
| ſenſual Gratifications, all trifling Amuſements and 
vain Superfluities, he ſhowers his Bounties, with 


a liberal Hand, upon the indigent and unhappy ? 
If Wiſdom can derive any Advantage from Wealth, 


it is only by procuring the ſublime Satisfaction of 


communicating Happineſs. 


MANNERS. 
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Part on Tn 


of Social Love 


Nt 1 firſt als of this Work, we have af: erted, 
F that the Love of God will produce a chearful 
Obedience to his Laws: In the ſecond, that 
Love to ourſelves, when guided by 1 and 
Wiſdom; will enſure our own Happineſs : And 
may we not now fay, that, if we love our Fellow- 
Creatures, we ſhall never be wanting, in the Per- 
formance of our Duty to them? Love, faith St. 
Paul, to his new Proſelytes, is the fulfilling of the 
Law, Love, alone, can ſecure a faithful Obſer- 
rance of all our Duties; it is the Root, from which 
al our Engagements ſpring, and the Bond, within 
which they are all comprehended. Without this, 
all Intercourſe between Man and Man, would de- 
generate into Artifice and Diſſimulation; Society 
would have only the Shadow of Virtue, a deluſive 
Appearance of Friendſhip, Humanity, and Gene- 
| rolity ; which would produce more dreadful Effects, 
than avowed Hatred, and open Abuſe. We have, 
already, deſcribed the Characters and Effects of that 
Love, which Man owes, firſt, to his God, and, 
D d then, 


that Diſpoſition of the Mind, which inclines us to 


veſt of Mankmd. But theſe three Kinds of Af- 


ſubordinate to each other, but they have this Pro- 
perty in common, that they incite us to do Good to | 
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chen, to himſelf: let us now delineate, the Characten 


and Effects of that Love, which Man owes to 
Man; 


fion, which unites two Lovers, or the wedded Pair; 
and alſo to that, which attaches the Child to the 
Parent, and the Parent to the Child. Friendſhip is 
th⸗t Affection, which proceeds from Choice; not 
derived from the Charms which ariſe from the Dif- 
ference of Sex, nor yet dependant on the Ties of 
Blood. And we give the Name of Humanity, to 


deſire the Happineſs, of every Individual of out 


own Species. Some Degree of Difference, be- 
tween theſe ſeveral Affections, is allowed, Low, i 
in its own Nature, is more lively and ardent than 


Friendſiip; and we may lawfully do more for an 
approved Friend, than we are obliged to do for the 


fection, differ only in Degree: they are, indeed, 


thoſe, whom they render dear to us, and to procure 
themall the * in our Power. 


* 


CHAI! 


Every Kind of Union, amongſt the human 

Species, in Proportion as it is more or leſs limited, 
is cemented by ſtronger or weaker Degrees of Af. 
fection. We give the Name of Love, to that Pal. 
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nited, ; of | 
f Af. Hough the Term Love, fignifies, in general, 
t Pal N all Affections, which ariſe from Nature, and 


Pair; W which draw the Heart, if we may ſo expreſs our- 
o the ſelves, in Spite of itſelf, towards the Object be- 
hp is loved; ſuch as the Tenderneſs of Lovers, that of 
3 not BY the Husband and Wife, the filial, and, much more, 
- Dif- ¶ the parental Affection: yet Cuſtom has determined 
ies of WE it, more particularly to ſignify, that ſtrong Sym- 
'y, to pathy, which Perſons, of different Sexes, entertain 
us to Wl for each other. And of this we ſhall ſpeak in the 
f our i firſt Place, as being that, which hath the moſt abſo- 
be · lute Empire over the Heart. The other three ſhall 
Low, alſo be the Subject of diſtin Articles. 4 


on ARTICLE I. Of Love, properly ſo called. 


or the pie was young and beautiful, bleſt with an 
f Af. 4 uncommon Share of ſolid Senſe, enlivened by 
deed, ¶ the moſt ſprightly Wit. Agathocles exceeded her very 
Pro- little in Point of Age; he was well-made, brave, 
"od to ¶ and prudent. He had the good Fortune to be in- 
ocure troduced at Califta's, where his Looks, wander- 
ing indifferently over a brilliant Circle, ſoon di- 
Ringuiſhed and fixed upon her. But, endeavour- 
ing to recover himſelf, from the ſhort Extaſy, which 
this firſt Glance produced, .he immediately re-- 
proached himſelf, as being guilty of Rudeneſs and 
Diſregard to the reſt of the Company; and this Fault 
p D d 2 he 
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he endeavoured to repair, by looking round on other 
Objects. Vain Attempt ! They are attracted by an 
irreſiſtible Charm, and again turned towards Caliſta, 
He bluſhed as well as ſhe, whilſt a ſweet Emotion, 
- hitherto unfelt, play'd about his Heart, and diſcon- 


certed all his Looks. They both became, at the 
fame Time, more timid, and more curious. With 


Pleaſure, he gazed at Caliſta, and yet, could not 
do it without trembling : whilſt the Lady, ſecret- 
ly pleaſed with this flattering Preference, looked at 
him by Stealth. They were both afraid, but eſpe. 
cially Caliſta, of being caught, by the other, in the 
Fact; and yet, both were ſo, almoſt every Moment. 
The Hour of Separation came, and they thought 
it came too foon. They made painful RefleCtions 
on the Rapidity of Time. Imagination, however, 
did not ſuffer a total Separation to take Place: for 
the Image of Caliſia was deeply engraven on the 
Mind of Agathocles, and the Lineaments of his Per- 
ſon were as ſtrongly impreſſed on that of Calif, 
They both appeared leſs chearful the reſt of the 
Day; a lively and intereſting Sentiment, what- 
ever it was, employed their Minds, much no if 
Amuſement could baniſh. ** | 

It was two Days, before they ſaw each other a- 
gain: and tho“, during this Interval, their whole 
Time had been fill'd up, either by Buſineſs, or Re- 
creations; they both felt a languid Anxiety, which 
rendered every Thing inſipid, a Void in their 
Minds, which we want Words to define, and of i 
which they knew not then the Cauſe ; but diſco- 


YOM it the very — of their Meeting for the 
perfect 
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perfect Contentment, the ſoothing Delight, which 
they taſted in the Preſence of each other, would not 
ſuffer them to be longer ignorant, of the Cauſe of 

their Melancholy. Agathacles now collected him- 
felf, and aſſum'd the Courage to addreſs Cal; a; 
he accoſted her with the moſt polite and obliging 
Expreſſions, and, for the firſt Time, enjoyed the 
Happineſs of a particular Converſation with her. 
He had, hitherto, ſeen only her exterior Charms: 
He now diſcovered the Beauty of her Mind, the 
Rectitude of her Heart, the Dignity of her Senti- 
ments, and the Delicacy of her Wit ; but what 
ſtill more delighted him, was the pleaſing Hope, 
that ſhe did not think him unworthy ef her Efteem. 

From this Time, his Viſits became very frequent ; 
in every one of which, he diſcovered ſome new 
perfection. This is the CharaQteriſtic of real 
Merit; it is a Gainer, by being laid open to the 
Inſpection of a judicious Eye. A Man of Under- 
ſtanding will ſoon be diſguſted with the Wanton, 
the Fooliſh; and the Giddy : but, if he has con- 
ceived, a Paſſion for a Woman, worthy of him- 
ſelf, Time, ſo far from weakening his Attachment, 


| can only ſerve to increaſe and ſtrengthen it. - 


The fix'd Inclination of Agathocles, made him 
now ſenſible, that what he felt for Caliſta, was 


Love; and that of the moſt tender and paſſion- 


ate Kind. This he knew; but Caliſta was ſtill 
unacquainted with it, or, at leaſt, had never learnt 
it from his Lips. Love is timorous and diffident : a 
bold and daring Suitor is not the Lover of the 


| a whom he addreſſes ; the only Object of his 


Love, 


Words of Demecritus, that The Pleaſure of 
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1 is Pleaſure. At laſt, he took the Reſolution 


to lay open his Heart to Caliſta; but, he did not 
do it in the ſtudied Language of a romantic Paf. 
ſion. Lovely Caliſta, ſaid he, ingenuouſly, it is 
not merely Eſteem, that engages me to you; but 


the moſt paſſionate and tender Affection. I feel 


that I cannot live without you. Can you, with- 
out Reluctance, reſolve to make me happy? I have 
hitherto loved, without offending you : this is a | 
Tribute that your Merit demands: but may I flatter 
myſelf with the Hope, that you will make me 


ſome ſmall Return? A Coquette would have put 


on the Affectation of being diſpleaſed ; but Caliſta, 
not only heard her Lover without Interruption, but 


anſwered him without IIl-nature, and permitted 


him to hope. Nor did ſhe put his Conſtancy to a 
tedious Trial. The Happineſs, for which he 
ſigh'd, was deferr'd no longer, than was ;proper 
to make the neceſſary Preparations. The Marri- 
age · Settlements were eaſily adjuſted, for, in theſe, 
ſordid Intereſt had no Share; this ſolemn Contract 
chiefly\confiſted in a mutual Exchange of * 
and this was already performed. 
What will be the Lot of this newly wedded 

Pair? Iwill venture to foretell, that it will be 
the happieſt, that Mortals can enjoy on Earth. No 
Pleaſure is comparable to that, which affects the 
Heart; nor can any other, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, affect it with ſuch exquiſite Delight, as the 
Pleaſure of loving, and being beloved. To this 
tender Union of Souls, we can never apply the 


Love 
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Love is. only a ſhort Epilepſy.” He, without 


Doubt, had, merely, that ſenſual Gratification in 


his Thoughts, which is ſo different from Love, 
that the Enjoyment may be without the Paſſion, and 
the Paſſion without the Enjoyment. Their Love 
will be conſtant. This I dare propheſy, and I know 
the Cauſe : their Paſſion is not founded, on the 
dazzling Charms of Beauty; they are both the 


Friends of Virtue 5 they love each other on this 
| Account ; their Love, therefore, will continue as 


long as they are ſo; and their Union, itſelf, aſſures 
me of their Perſeverance : for nothing upon 
Earth, can ſecure our Continuance in the Paths of 
Wiſdom, fo effectually, as having, inceſſantly, a 


loving, and beloved Example, walking before us: 


Nothing can diſturb their Felicity, but thoſe Diſ- 
aers and Misfortunes, from which their mutual 
Tenderneſs cannot ſhelter them. But, ſuppoſing 
that theſe ſhould fall to their Share, they would then 
only partake of the common Lot of Mankind. 
Thoſe, who have never taſted the tender Delights 


of Love, are equally expoſed to Diſappointment ; 
and the Lover is, at leaſt, a Gainer, with reſpect ] 


to thoſe Pleaſures, which are of great Account, in 
the Eſtimation of the Value of Life. Add to this, 
that Love will greatly diminiſh the Senſe of their 
Misfortunes. It has the peculiar Virtue, of ren- 


dering the Sufferings of two well-pair'd Hearts leſs. 


acute, and their Delights more exquiſite It would 
ſeem, as if, by communicating their Diſtreſſes, 
each one felt but Half their Weight : while, -on 


| the contrary, their Satisfactions are doubled, by the 


4 Parti- 
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Participation. As a Squadron of Soldiers is more 
difficultly defeated, in Proportion to its Cloſe: 
neſs; ſo, the happy Pair reſiſt the Attacks of Trou- 
ble and Adverſity, with ſo much the more Strength 


and Succeſs, as they are more firmly united. 


Ve ſenſual Lovers, whoſe Pleaſures are merely 
corporeal, the Repreſentation of theſe chaſte De- 
lights, is, to you, an incomprehenſible Enigma, or 
a ridiculous Paradox! Love, «whoſe Standard 


you profeſs to follow, is, to you, unknown: You | 


are, in his Eyes, the Profane, who do not de- 
ſerve to be initiated into his Myſteries. What have 
you performed in his Service? By what Exploits 


have you merited his Favour ? You have ridicul- | 


ouſly affected frivolous Geſtures, and theatrical 
Attitudes; you have minutely conformed, to every 
riſing Mode ; you have practiſed, in your Glaſs, the 
complaiſant and inſinuating Smile, the lively Glance, 
the ſoft and paſſionate Look; you have exhauſted 
the Delicacy of your Taſte, and the Strength of 
your Imagination, in the frivolous Employment of 
adorning your Perſons, with all the Pride and Ex- 
travagance of Dreſs, Elated with theſe noble Ad- 
vantages, you ftrut, in every Aſſembly, with an 
Air of Triumph. The greateſt Beauty, to be ſure, 
muſt, upon the firſt Attack, reſign her Arms, and 


ſurrender at Diſcretion. You practiſe every Me- 


thod, either to feduce, or ſurprize ; and ſpare 


neither Flattery, nor Lies, nor Gifts, nor Pro- 


miſes, nor Pretences, nor Diſſimulation. Tis true, 
ſome have ſerved, as Trophies to your odious 
Vanity. One has been prepared for her Fall, by 
* . a 


ee r 
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| appointments. 


ve are to judge of all others, is the Love of Virtue: 
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Looſeneſs of Manners, or a Warmth of Con- 

litution. Another has been dazzled with the Luſtre 

of Gold and Jewels. The innocent Agnes fell in- 
to the Snare, through Simplicity; the young Hebe, 
by an indiſcrete Curioſity. But confeſs that you 
bluſh at your Conqueſts. None of them could 
erer render you happy. This is plain, from your 
repeated Inconſtancy and Infidelity, from your 
Perfidy and Perjuries, from your Diſguſts and Diſ- 
Your Love is turned into Hatred; 
jou blaſpheme what you once adored; there is no 
Woman upon Earth, who can ſhelter herſelf from 
your outragious Declamations ; you vilify and de- 


W fame that lovely Sex, which was formed for the 


Felicity of ours. But, how is it poſſible, that you 


[ſhould conceive an Eſteem for it, while you form a 


judgment of all, from the worſt Patterns ? 

No ſolid Happineſs can be reaſonably expected 
from this Paſſion, except you love, with Delicacy, a 
Perſon worthy of your tendereſt Affection; with- 


out this Condition, you will infallibly be unhappy, 
Jeither by the Inconſtancy of the Perſon beloved, 


or by your own ; when you will find, by Experi- 
ence, that what ſeemed to be Love, was not really 
ſo; for Love is always conſtant. - Yours was 


thing more, than a Conformity of Taſte for Plea - 
ſure, 


Love being the ſympathetic Bond of two Minds, 


Wit is in the Qualities of the Mind, that we muſt 


ſearch for the Foundation of this Sympathy. And 
here, the firſt and principal, and by which, indeed, 
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For there can be no Preſent, more fatal to a Man 
of Honour, than a Heart that is a Stranger to virtu- 
ous Sentiments ; ſince this he cannot accept, with. 
out riſking his own Innocence, In a Union ſo 
ſtrict as that of Lovers, Sentiments and Habits are 
communicated imperceptibly ; and, as-we are too 
well informed by Experience, the bad are more 
eaſily caught than the good. The Diſorders of the 
Mind are much more contagious, than thoſe of the 
Body: Its Spots infect and defile all thoſe, who are 
ſo imprudent, as to touch, or approach too near. 
Add, to the Danger of incurring this fatal Con- 
ſequence, the Intereſt, even of your Love itſelf; 
for what are the Perfections, that can fix the Heart 
of a Woman, who is inſenſible to the Charms of 
Virtue ? Will you adopt her Crimes? Will you 
become an Accomplice ? You will then ſacrifice 
your Honour, but not promote the Intereſt 'of your 
Love ; for the fair Seducer, herſelf, will loſe her 
Eſteem for you ; and it is infallibly certain, that 
what we deſpiſe, we can never love. If you be- 
have towards her, with inflexible Virtue, you then 
become an Object of Fear. If you ſubmit to baſe 
Condeſcenſions, ſhe will abuſe them, and, at the 
ſame Time, be inſenſible of the Obligation; and 
this will, one Time or other, be the Foundation of 
ſome, bitter Reproaches, when ſhe will not fail to 


reflect back her own Guilt upon you; and, as you | 


have favoured her Crimes, you will then be charged 
with being the Author of them. What Medium 
can you take, between theſe two Extremes ? Spare 


yourſelf theſe dangerous Embarraſments, cultivate 
| : : 
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a Love of Virtue in your own Mind, and deſpiſe 
ber that wants this great Accompliſhment. 

With what Views does Beliſa careſs the young 
Linder ? Surely, with no other, than that of be- 
coming the Minerva of this lovely Telemachus. She 
could but ill perform the Part of Circe. He is a 
Youth, ſcarce freed from the Terrors of the Rod, 
nor has he yet ſhcok off the Duſt of the College. 
Beliſa, on the contrary, is of full Age; ſhe has 
ſeen the Beginning of the preſent Century, and 
ought now to have laid aſide the trifling, vain A- 
muſements of Gallantry and Intrigue. Full five 
and forty Vears Experience, and ſome mortifying 
Anecdotes, not yet effaced from her Memory, 
ought, for ever, to keep her on her Guard, againſt 
the Follies and Indiſcretions of the juvenile Part 
of our Sex. She is the Friend of Lindor's Mother; 
and takes him under her Care, as a Pupil. Slan- 
derers, however, ſay, that ſhe herſelf has a very 
warm Concern for the Succeſs of her Leſſons. No- 
thing is more common, ſay they, than for a young 
Man to loſe his Innocence, when put under the 
Care of theſe ſuperannuated Ladies. The Timidity, 
natural to Vouth, would be his Security, if theſe 

MM dangerous Seducers did not undertake to break 
don this, Fortreſs, by licentious Diſcourſe; and 

to finiſh the Conqueſt, by indecent. Fooleries. But, 

let us, ourſelves, examine the Behaviour, of the 

Miſtreſs, and her Diſciple, and try, if our own 

Obſervation will juſtify theſe Suſpicions. Why are 
they always in cloſe and private Conference, ſe- 
cured by the unſeemly Protection of Locks and 
"OS | Bolts ? 
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Bolts? Is there no other Seat for Beliſa, than a 
Couch ? - Does no other Attitude become her, than 
a reclined Poſture? No other Dreſs, than the 
looſely negligent and alluring ? Does mere Friend- 
ſhip animate the Countenance, with ſuch a glow- 
ing Ardor ? Does its Eye ſparkle with ſo much 


Fire? Is its Zeal expreſſed in Kiſſes, given with | 


all the Fervor of Deſire, and repeated almoſt with- 
out Intermiſſion? But let us draw a Veil over the 
reſt of this Scene: I deſign to inſpire my Readers 
with the ſtricteſt RN and yet I have aa 
their Modeſty. 
Encalpus is not wholly unlike Beli i/a ; for he ſeeks 
to attain the ſame End, tho' by very different 
Means. His long Cloak, his venerable Character, 
the Wrinkles multiplied on his Brow, and an Air 
of Piety and Devotion, inſpire every one with an 
unbounded Confidence. The Young and Beautiful 
go to him, to bluſh at their own Weakneſs ; z to re- 
veal to him their ſecret Inclinations ; and to tell 
him, how greatly the Empire of Appetite, pre- 
vails over that of Reaſon; to lament the Aſcen- 
' dancy of their irregular Deſires, and to learn how 
they may be ſubdued. Heloiſa has told him her 
unconquerable Propenſion to Tendernefs, and the 
Indiſcretions, into which this Weakneſs has be- 
trayed her. Before he pronounces the Remedy, 
he muſt ſearch into the Nature of her Diſeaſe. He 
queſtions, he examines, he expatiates on the Diſ- 
. temper ; and, leſt ſhe ſhould omit any material 
Calne he raiſes a Number of obſcene Ideas, 
adapted much more to defile her Imagination, than 


* to 
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to fix and confirm her wavering Chaſtity. And, 
indeed, the more of Truth 'and Sincerity there is 
in her Replies, the better this Impoſtor will be en- 
abled to ſeduce, and triumph over her. He knows 
already the Weakneſs of the Place, and will be ſure 
to make his Attack, where it is leaſt capable of Re- 
ſiſtance. The young Almanxor, tho' of a bold and 
enterprizing Genius, has, in vain, ſtrove to over- 
turn that Modeſty, which, tho wavering, has hi- 
therto been impregnable ; but this traiterous Guide 
is better qualified to accompliſh his Views. He 
has ſhewn her the dreadful Precipice, and her very 
Fears will help to precipitate her Fall. And thus, 
what a young Lover, tenderly beloved, could ne- 
ver obtain, by all his Endearments ; this venerable, 
white-hair'd Villain, will amn, * his acri- 
legious Artifices. 

Do you give the Name of Love to the guilty 
Fondneſs of Beliſa, and the criminal Deſires of 
Encalpus? Can Love teach a Man, to rob the dear 
Object of his Paſſion, of her moſt valuable Trea- 
ſure, her Innocence ! to ſully her Soul, with a 
Crime, the moſt ignominious of all others, and the 
moſt frightful in its Conſequences ? Does Love 
teach you to plunge che Poniard into the unguarded 
 Boſom? or do you give the poiſonous Draught, 
through Exceſs of Tenderneſs ? 

The Intentions of Eraſtus are very honourable ; 
he has a paſſienate Fondneſs for Iſabella, which is 
_ eaſily diſcovered, in the advantageous Picture he 
gives of her ; yet there appears one Feature want- 


ing to finiſh the Portrait: he ſays nothing, of the 
Character 


w 
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| Character and Diſpoſition of her Mind. Theſe are 
not what affect him. Her Beauty, her graceful 
Air, her lively Gaity, have irreſiſtible Charms; 


theſe are enough for him, and he imagines, that 


there can be no greater Happineſs, than the Poſſeſ. 
ſion of ſo lovely a Perſon. While under the Beams 
of her Eyes, he is tranſported with Extaſy ; 3 but, 
when ſhe is abſent, languiſhes and pines, in reſt- 

leſs Uneaſineſs. Is not this Love? Eraſtus thinks 
it is, and believes, that he is more paſſionately in 
Love, than any other Man upon Earth. But I ſee 
from whence his Error ſprings ; he miſtakes for 
Love, what is only the Defire of Enjoyment. 

If you are ſincerely deſirous of diſcovering, by 
which of theſe you are led, conſult the Eyes of the 
Lady, who holds you in her Chains. If her Pre- 
ſence intimidates your Mind, and holds you in a 
reſpectful Submiſſion, you then know. what it is to 
love. This Paſſion baniſhes from the Mind, every 


ſenſual Idea, every Excurſion of the Imagination, 
by which the Delicacy of the Object beloved might 
be offended, were it poſſible for her to know it. 


Love is chaſte, eyen in our Dreams. But, on the 


contrary, if the Perfections, which you admire, 
make a greater Impreſſion on the Senſes, than they 
do upon the Soul, in that Caſe, it is not Love, but 
a corporeal Appetite. 

This generous Paſſion, when it is a ſin- 


cere, will never excite us to the Commiſſion of any . 


Act, which may wound either our Conſcience, or 
our Honour; for whoever is capable of Love, is 
virtuous : And, on the other Hand, I dare affirm, 


3 that 
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that whoever. is virtuous, is alſo capable of Love: 

For all the Virtues have a cloſe Connexion with- 
each other, and the Tenderneſs of the Heart is one 
of them. As an Incapacity for propagating the 
Species, would be a Fault in the Structure of the 
Body, ſo to be incapable of Love, is equally a De- 

fect in the Mind. 

Iam in no Pain for the Morals of the "ils 
ſince the tender Paſſion has a natural Tendency, to 
improve, and exalt every Virtue. It renders the 
Heart leſs fierce, the "Temper more pliable, humane 
and generous. The Lover is accuſtomed to bend 
his Will, to that of the dear Object of his Af- 
fection; and, by this Means, he has the Happi- 
neſs of contracting the Habit of commanding, con- 
trolling, and even ſuppreſſing his Deſires, and of 
conforming his Taſte and Incli nations, to Places, 
Times, and Circumſtances. But it is quite other- 
wiſe, when a Perſon is hurried away, by thoſe Im- 


pulſes of a wanton Appetite, which theſe groſs 
Feeders confound with Love. 


ARTICLE II. Of Comjugal Love. 


H E Marks of conjugal Love are not fo e- 


quivocal. A Lover may be made a Dupe 
by himself and believe that he is in Love, when 
he is not. But a married Man cannot be deceived; 
for Enjoyment is the Touch: ſtone of Love. The 


true, from hence, derives a new Flame; but the 
falſe is here extinguiſhed. 


If after the Experiment is made, a Perſon finds 
dimſelf miſtaken; I know no other Remedy for 


his 
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his Misfortune, than Patience. If it be poſſible, 
however, ſubſtitute Friendſhip in the Place of Love: 
but I dare not flatter you that this will be practi- 
cable. Friendſhip, between the married Pair, is 
the Fruit of a long and ſettled Affection; when 
Time and Poſſeſſion have calmed every tumultuous 
Paſſion. When Love deſerts the married State, Ha · 
tred generally ſucceeds; at leaſt, Coldneſs and In- 


difference is the beſt that can be expected, even 


from 'Tempers of the fineſt Mould, 

. Behold Alcippus and Climena, who have been mar- 
ried theſe fix Months. Tho” their Apartments are 
at ſome Diſtance, they viſit every Day; and even 


go ſo far, as to embrace each other. This is cer- 


tainly true; for it never happens, but in the Pre- 
ſence of the moſt credible Witneſſes. You will 
never ſee them guilty of the childiſh Car eſſes, and 
ridiculous Toying, for which young married Peo- 
ple are ſometimes cenſured ; but they behave with 
Politeneſs, Reſpect, Aſſiduity, Attention, and, a- 


bove all, the moſt perfect Decency. Yet they ne- 


ver made an expreſs Agreement, to live together in 
this Manner ; but each reſolved upon ir, by a happy 


Kind of Sympathy. 
It is much more ſurprizing, to ſee the extreme 


Coldneſs, which ſubſiſts between Lyſander and 
Daphne, after a thouſand ſeeming Proofs of the moſt 
violent Paflion. Never did Love appear more ar- 
dent. Innumerable Obſtacles ſtood in their Way, 
over which their Courage enabled them to triumph. 


Bolts, Bars, and Walls, ſecured the fair Priſoner. 


Three or four prudiſh Jailors, with a devout 
Twang 
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| Twang of the Noſe, exhorted her to Continence ; 
and, propoſing themſelves for an Example, inviced 
her to figh, like them, for no other Husband, than 
the Spouſe in the Canticles : But a Ladder deli- 
vered her, at once, from the Cloiſter, and theſeLec- 
mures. Lyſander, whoſe Father, at the ſame Time, 
was endeavouring to diſinherit him, preferred the In- 
tereſt of his Heart, to that of his Fortune; and 
the Poſſeſſion of Daphne, to the Ties of Blood, 
He fled with her, to vow, at the Foot of the Altar, 
an eternal Fidelity. The firſt Year is not yet paſt ; 

and Lyſander is already falſe. Daphne weeps, ſighs, 
and laments : however, ſhe has Comforters, who 
may, one Day, help her fully to revenge his Per- 


dy. But what can be the Cauſe of this ſudden 


Change ? The fame which froze the Paſſions of 
Aleippus and Climena. Lyſander and Daphne too, 
had miſtaken, for Love, the powerful Impulſes of 
warm Conſtitution. This deceived them; and, 
a5 they are both of impatient and impetuous Splits, 
their Vexations and Diſappointments are as s keen, 
a their Appetites were violent. 

It would be too great an Undertaking, to endes 
wour to trace the infinite Number of different 
Scenes, which the Marriage · State would offer to 
our View, if the Darkneſs, which conceals the 
Secrets of that State, was ſuddenly diffipated. 


What a Variety of Humours, Caprices, Freaks, 


and wild Contradictions, would ſo many diſunited 
Pairs furniſh 3 who, ſo far from being led aſtray 


ot a falſe Conception of Love, have never thought | 


anna 
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this Paſſion, at all neceſſary, to the forming this 
important Engagement! 

Beauty, and Coquetry, have, in all Ages, given 
Birth to ſo many abſurd Paſſions, to ſo many 
Troubles, Commotions, and Wars; that ſuper- 
ficial Thinkers, without ſparing, even that Kind 
of Love, which is moſt juſt and rational, that which 
is founded on Eſteem; have dogmatically pro- 
nounced it, an unpardenable Weakneſs. Avarice, 
finding i in this ill-judged fantaſtic Opinion, ſome- 
thing to flatter his Partiſans did not fail to ſora 


K 


as 6 at it wy BOS an 9 univerſally re res 
ceived Maxim, -It was then inſtituted, that, for the 
future, no Man tho uld take a Wife, inferior to 
himſelf ; and the Equality of their Station was ex. 
tended, even to Goods and Cha tles. Love was 
by this Means, proſcribed and baniſhed from Mar- 


riage, and confined entirely to Romances: So that | 


if any one, either through Inadvertency, or a pe: 
culiat Taſte, ſuffered. his Heart to be inflamed by 
this Paſſion; it became neceſſary for him, to con- 
ceal it as much as poſfible, to treat his Spouſe, in 


| public, with the coldeſt Civility; and whenever 
he happened to be in Company with other Ladies, 
to entertain them with much more Reſpect, than 


his own; on Pain of incurring! theCenfure,; and Ridir 


cule, of the polite World. And, as ill-choſen matches 


are, by far, the moſt numerous, they eaſily led the 


Faſhion; and this Regulation, ſo conformable to 


their Plan, has been ever ſince ſcrupulouſly main- 
tained, 
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tained. Upon this F ooting, Matriage ſtands at 
preſent, except only, that ſuch Perſons, as have a 


| fincere Hatred for each other, are allowed to be- 


have much worſe. I have nothing to fay to Per- 
ſons of this laſt Claſs, on the Duties of Huſbands 
and Wives; for, in wanting Love, they want the 
moſt efſential : 8 Som rer ſhall they fulfil the 
ut? 

A Marriage, Ine eder ＋ wum is 
2 Kind of Rape; for to poſſeſs, when the Mind 
does not conſent, is to violate the Laws of Nature. 
The Gifts of Hymen ought only to be diſpenſed 8 
by the Hands of Love; and whoever receives them 
from another, is no better than an Uſurper. : 

I might here exhort theſe inconſiderate Raviſhers, 

to repair this Fault by an After- act; that is, by 
endeavouring to love, and thus, to 40 that, after 
Marriage, which they ought: to have done before. 
But it would be as abfurd to adviſe, as to command, 
i Senfibility of Mind. "Thoſe wh do not love, 
and thoſe who hate, ought. to. be regarded as in- 
corrigible Sinners; it is not, therefore, to theſe, 
that T would addrefs what 1 have to fay on n con u- 
gal Affection. aun! 

But would theſe Hints be Bitier alreſied, if 


| | propoſed them to thoſe, who, having, from the 
uſt Inftant, properly cheriſh'd the glowing Sparks 
of this Paſſion, have extracted from that intimate 


Knowledge, which this Union has reciprocally 


. given them of each other, new Motives to increaſe 


41 their mutual Affection? Theſe ſeem to have no ; 


Need of a Lecture on the Continuance of Love; 
F f 2 for 
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for a Tenderneſs, thus ſtrengthened by Reflection, 
ſeems, from its very Nature, to be formed for: an 
eternal Duration. But alas ! the human Heart is 
ſo variable, that no one can, without Preſumption, 
promiſe, that his Flame ſhall always burn with an 
equal and conſtant Ardour. Love is a Fire; it 
will be extinguiſhed if Water be thrown upon it: 
and if Fuel be not ſupplied, it will go out. 
Euriſihenes loved his Wife, and this Love ren- 
dered him one of the moſt happy Men in the 
World. He was ſenſible of his Happineſs; and 
one Day, in the Fullneſs of his Heart, opened bis 
whole Soul to an old Druid, the Depoſitory of his 
moſt intimate Secrets; who, being himſelf weaned 
from the Pleaſures, X which he now heard a Re- 
cital, conceived a Deſign, under a Pretence of 
promoting the Glory of God, to diſengage him 
from the carnal Ties, which, he ſaid, bound him 
to the World: Brother, ſaid the meddling Bigot, 
I groan for your Blindneſs. Vou ligh, but. not 
for the Lord. Are you ignorant, that it is written, 
| He that hateth not his Father, and his Mother, 
his Wife, and his Brethren, for God, is unworthy 
of God? Before the Fall of the firſt Man, your 
Love, perhaps, might not have been. a Crime : but 


finful Man ought to eat his Bread dipped in Tears. | 
Your Spouſe is a Daughter of Eve, that cruel Mo- 


ther who ruined us all: and yet, alas! you love 


her ! F ear, leſt you ſuffer the Fate of your fir | 


Father: it was Love that ruined him... You are 
pleaſed, and touched with her tender Affection and 
Care; and ven this ought to be the chief Wen 
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of ydur Fear; ſince, by this, ſhe binds you to 


herſelf, and raviſhes, from God; a! Heart made for 
him alone. Conſider, ſeriouſly, Hell opens under 
your Feet. At the Word Hell, the ſimple Euri/- 


— trembled: his troubled Imagination ſaw no- 


thing but Demons, Fite, and Sulphur. A fanatic 
Zeal:topk Poſſeſſion of his Mind ; he regarded his 
Wife as his Enemy, took her Careſſes for gnares, 
and her Remonſtratices for Attempts t6 ſeduce him. 


And, if any Remains of Affection pleaded for 
her in his Heart, he faſted, prayed, _ OY | 


himſelf, in order to ſtifle it. 

As: for Met byſes, it was not by Faſting that be 
ſreed himſelf from conjugal Affection. Three 
Parts of his Time was ſpent, with the Glaſs in 
bis Hand, in thoſe licentious Retirements, where 
Intemperance and Riot reign with abſolute Do- 


minion; and where the Waves of intoxicating 


Burgundy ſwallowed up, at the ſame Time, his 
Health, his Honour, and his Subſtance. There, 
wery. refined Sentiment was treated as an idle 
Chimera; Tenderneſs was inſipid; Complaiſance, 
Slavery; and Reſpect, Meanneſs of Soul. MA. 
thyſes has, at length, learned the Dialect of theſe 
deſpicable Haunts of Drunkenneſs: at firſt, he 
ſpoke it by Rote, as à Kind of Jargon that contri- 
buted to his Amuſement, not as a Language that 
communicated his Ideas; but he has now made 
farther Advances, he has imbibed the Spirit of it, 
and it is become expreſſive of the Sentiments and 


Diſpoſition of his Mind; he has loſt all Reliſh for 


thoſe Pleaſures, which are authorized by Reaſon. 
(4 I As 
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As to the Ladies, he is perfect Marble, eſpecially, 
to the Modeſt; the Wiſe, and Diſcreet; ; and, un- 
happily for him, his Wife is of this Number. 
The tender Paſſion of Poyldere laſted "twenty 
Vears; and, at the End of this Seaſon; had ſuffered 
no other Alteration, than that which is neceſſarily 
produced by Length of Time, and the indolent 


Tranquility of a Heart that has nothing left to de- 


ſire. This Kind of Affection is not properly Love, 
but Friendſhip; though it is a Friendſhip too tender, 
ever to ſubſiſt between Perſons of the ſame Sex. 
But, as it irritates the Deſires leſs, it expoſes mar- 
ried Perſons to great Danger: and I adviſe thoſe, 
whoever they are, that enjoy this dangerous Apathy, 
to keep a Watch over their Eyes and their Hearts, 
left ſome new Object again rouze thoſe Deſires, 
which, tho' they do not flame, are far from being 
extinguiſhed ; and lead them, by Degrees, to the 


blackeſt Perfidy and Ingratitude. Pohdore became 
guilty. He confided in his being fo long habituated, 


to cheriſh no other Object than his Wife; and it 
was this Confidence alone, that expoſed him to be- 
tray her. Love, when it is ſatisfied, does not in- 
creaſe with Age. The ſweet Tranquility, which 
he enjoyed under the Empire of Hymen, made him 
imagine, that his Paſſions had loſt their Power; 
and, therefore, being deſtitute of Fear, he tempted 
Danger, and perceived not the Precipice, till he 
fell from it. 

Vicious Habits, capricious -untiontrs, ind op- 
poſite Opinions, may diſturb the beſt eſtabliſned 


Love. — a niggardly, avaricious Huſband, 
; will 
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will conceive a Diſguſt for that Wife, who, think- 
ing more nobly, imagines ſhe ought to regulate 
her Expences, by their joint Income. On the con- 
trary, a Prodigal will ' deſpiſe his Spouſe, merely, 
for being a good CEconomiſt. . 

Callias, who is as beautiful as Narci e, and as 
proud « of that Beauty, expreſſes, by his Looks, his 
Diſcourſe, and Behaviour, that Elvira ought to be 
perfectly ſatisfied, fince he has condeſcended to give 
her his Han. LY 

Pherbas having reid, in ſome 710 Hiſtory, 


anAccount (and perhaps an exaggerated one) of the 


deſpotic Power, which the Deſcendants of Mabo- 
net, exerciſe in their Seraglios ; behaves, at Home, 
with the Inſolence of a Sultan. He loves Artemene 
in his Soul; but thinks it inconſiſtent with his 
Dignity, to confeſs it; and had rather receive her 
humble Submiſſions, than her moſt tender Ca- 
relſeg.) © fo 

The dont 1 believes the Char to be 
in the extremeſt Danger; he laments its approach- 
ing Ruin; he viſits the Faithful, and exhorts them 
to ſupport their tottering Religion. The Clergy 
have betrayed the' good Cauſe, and the Truth will 


ſoon have none to defend i it. He thinks himſelf a 


ſecond Alas; formed to prevent the Ruin of the 
Heavens. How ſweet: would be the Conſolation, 


if, at leaſt, his Wife did but help to ſupport the 


mighty Load ! But the thoughtleſs Infidel is un- 
touched by his pious Groans. She blindly follows 
the broad Path, pointed out to her by her remiſs 
Guides; and believes, that her Salvation depends 

on 
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on her ſincerely following the Laws of her Reti- 
gion, and the Advice of her Paſtor. Theotimus Ra 
bas laboured, with all his Might, to make her his 
Convert; but, finding it to no Purpoſe, he, at laſt, Ha 
burſts into Reproaches ; they revile, they anathe- 
matize, and, in ſhort, they hate each other. 2 

What Madman i is that, whom I ſee ſwelled with 
Anger: ? What ſudden. Emotion has enflamed his the 
Countenance? Why . thoſe. fiexce Looks, that in- 


terrupted Voice, thoſe threatening Geſtures? Alas] ? 
whom does he menace : — A tender Wife, the * 
faithful Artemiſa, who loyes him, and whom he * 
himſelf loves. Till this Moment, they have both, ne 
by their Behaviour, given conſtant Proofs of the pe. 


greateſt Tenderneſs. Can we, thus paſs, in a k 
Moment, from Love to Hatred, ftom Eſteem to W 1 
Contempt; from Complacency and Smiles, to A- 
bufe and Outrage? Ves, when tranſported. by co 
Jealouſy; and this is the Madneſs of Argantes ;, 17 
Ike the Mifer, who, the more he is enamoured of 
his Treaſure, is the more fearful of being robbed. 
Argartes ſuſpects bis Friends, his Relations, his Do- 
meſtics: even old Men and Children are tire- 
ſome to him; they give him Umbrage, they ll 
ſeem capable of ſeducing his Wife; and this he 
dreads more than all the Misfortunes that can fall 
upon him: and yet it is a Misfortune that he 
believes moſt near. His Fears troubling his 
Senſes, he miſtakes his Diſtruſts for infallible Pre- 
fages, his Suſpicions for Realities. He has heard 
her, ata Diſtance, talking to ſome one, in a fami- ti 
1 | liar b. 


liar Manner, and from hence proceeds this furious 


Rage. He advances, with the utmoſt Precaution, 


in order to ſurprize her: but he ſucceeds only by 


| Halves. He finds her alone, in that Chamber, 


in which he had heard two Voices: but imme- 


diately caſts his Eyes on a Pair of Man's Gloves. He 


is diſtracted at the-Sight ; he ſeizes them, he tears 


them to Pieces. She endeavours to ſpeak, but he 


| is deaf. He prevents all Explanation, by a Tor- 


rent of bitter Execrations, followed by Menaces ; 

which are, perhaps, oh the Point, of being put 
into Execution. But behold, an unexpected Wit⸗ 
neſs of her Innocence enters, whoſe ſudden Ap- | 
pearance, at once, diſconcerts and condemns him. 
E is his Father-in-law, who, ſtepping from the 
Cloſet where he had concealed himſelf, on Pur- 


| poſe to give an agreeable Surprize to his Son, 


comes forth, to demand his N _ Jultify | 


Artemiſai. 


Ho frightful is Jealouſy! ! the deadly Poiſon of 
all conjugal Felicity! Why does it not rather de- 


ſtroy Love, than change it to a Fury? There is, 


nevertheleſs, a Kind of Jealouſy, which is the in- 


ſeparable Companion of a tender and delicate Af- 
fection. A Paſſion, which excludes not Eſteem; 


2 Paſſion, that neither injures nor offends: and this 
is a Fear of loſing the Affection of the Perſon be- 
loved, from a thorough Senſibility of its Value. 
Thus, the Fair-one may fear to diſpleaſe the Man 
ſhe loves, without calling his Conftancy i in Queſ- 
tion: ſhe may dread his growing cold, and, yet, 
be * aſſured of his Fidelity. This tender 


Gg Apprehenſion 
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Apprehenſion is a mighty Spur, that awakeng 
Love, and gives it Activity and Precaution. And, 
without this, it would Janguiſh So too great 
a Security. © 

But a Jealouſy, without Love, appears a Para- 
dox not eaſy to comprehend; and yet, nothing is 
more common. Darimena married Cliton, rather 
from Complaiſance, than Inclination; yet 1 ſhe falls 
into a Rage, if he does but ſmile upon an amiable 
Woman. An obliging Word or Action, an af- 
fable and polite Behaviour, to any other Lady, is 
an Offence; a Crime, which ſhe can never par- 
don. If he be long abſent, He is falſe; and ſhe 


has been long very ſenſible, that he neglected her; 


tho? ſhe really thought ſhe deſerved better Treat - 
ment at his Hands.“ Is Dorimena become ena- 
moured of her Husband, ſince their Marriage ? 
This would be a Miracle indeed, and there's no 
Room for ſuch a Conjecture. Marriage can never 
warm thoſe Hearts, with the Beams of Love, 
which were, before, chill'd with Indifference. It 
confirms its Purity, but kindles not the Flame it- 


ſelf, and very rarely augments it. Or, in other 


Words, it is the Crucible to refine, not the Cradle 
to rear it up to Strength and Activity. From 
whence, then, proceeds Dorimend's jealous Tranſ- 


ports? Not from Love; but a Paſſion, which, 


in ſome Sort, reſembles it. 

The Paſſions of the Men are moſt frequently 
excited by a particular Object. Before their Hearts 
can be inflamed, they muſt find an Object proper 
to inflame them ; but, as to the Women, the melt- 
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ing Soſtneſs of that tender Sex is inborn: it is an 
Appendage of their very Frame, They love before 
they know it. To us, Love is an Amuſement ; 
to them, it is a capital Affair. But if this innate 
Tenderneſs is fixed on a particular Object, and the 
glowing Fire excited to a Flame, by the attracting 
Charms of Pleaſure; like the Rays of the Sun 
collected by the Burning-glaſs, it becomes more 
ardent, and its ſcattered Beams, thus concentring 
in a Point, acquire a greater Force and Activity. 
It is alſo ſaid to have this Prerogative, above ours; 
it increaſes by Enjoyment : and, for this Reaſon, 
the Sex never experience that Satiety and Inappe- 
tency, which weigh down: our Hearts, when our 
Deſires are gratified. 

Women, in general, love better than Men. 
Nature, whoſe Operations are always conducted 
by the Rules of infinite Wiſdom, has purpoſely im- 
parted to them, an almoſt inexhauſtible F und of na- 
tural Tenderneſs, mixed with the moſt exquiſite Re- 
liſh of Pleaſure ; that the Conſequences of Marriage 
might be rendered leſs uneaſy to them; their Suf- 
 ferings being ſoothed, and their Pains compenſated, 
by the ſweet Allurements of Delight: and theſe, 
for the moſt Part, hold the Place of a Love built 


on Reflection. We never love, but from Choice; 


but, we frequently ſee them diſcover an Ardency 
of Affection, even to that Husband, whom they 
have taken blindfold. This Senſation, which is ſo 
like Love, that it is not eaſy to diſcern the Differ- 
_ ſometimes alſo inſpires Tranfj ports of Jea- 
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louſy ; and from this * proceeds the Rage 
of Dorimena. 6 

But what nos has Amintas to be jealous ? 
Has he any Right to command the Heart of Emilia? 
He hates, and deſpiſes her. What, then, is her 
Love, or Indifference, to him? Love, indeed, 
is not what he requires of her; but, as he thinks 
his Honour affected by her Behaviour, he would 
have her faithful; and judging of her by himſelf, he 
can't believe that ſhe is ſo. Ridiculous Prejudice 
how contrary to Juſtice and Reaſon! Shall 4- 
mintas think himſelf diſgraced, if Emilia violate 
her conjugal Faith ? And ſhall he, who boaſts, 
that he has betrayed it a hundred Times, triumph 
in his Perfidy, without the leaſt imagined. Dimi- 
nution of Honour? How long is it, ſince Ho- 
nour contracted an Alliance with Guilt ? Is it 
like Gold and Scepters, the Prey of the ſtrongeſt ? 
Love, and more particularly that of the conju- 


gal Kind, is nouriſhed by Love, When a Lover | 


endeavours to gain a Heart, the leaſt Degree of 
Hope will keep his Flame a live; but when this 


Heart is become his Conqueſt, he has a Right to | 


expect a conſtant Return of Affection. The ſa- 
cred Bond of Marriage ſtrengthens the Obligation, 
and conſtitutes the Duty of Love between the 
Husband and Wife, a Duty of Religion; but 
then it muſt be ſuppoſed, that this Love is reci- 
procal: for God never commands Impoſſibilities. 


It is ſo general a Maxim, amongſt all Nations, 


that Love is eſſential to Marri age; that there are 
very few, who do not allow of a Divorce, when 


Contrariety 


ſtacle to Love. 


never enter into it, without loving and being be- 


Love, endeayour to deſerve it. After a Union of 
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Contrariety of Temper raiſes an invincible n 


If you would live happily in the ae 


loved; and render this Love genuine and durable, 
by founding it on Virtue. If it has no Object but 
Beauty, a graceful Air, or the Bloom of Youth, | 
it will be as frail as theſe fleeting Advantages, and, 
like them, it will ſoon vaniſh ; but, if it is fixed 
by the Perfections of the Mind, it will then ſtand 
the Teſt of Time. 


In order to acquire the Right of demanding 


twenty Years, be as attentive to pleaſe, and as care- | 
ful. to avoid Offence, as if you were now endea- 
vouring to inſpire that Paſſion ; for there is as great 
an Advantage, in keeping Poſſeſſion of a Heart, 
as in firſt conquering. it. I dare anſwer for the 
Happineſs of that Union, where there perpetually 
reign, Love, Honour, and a mutual Condeſcen- 
hon. But the Tye will be greatly weakened by 
the Want of any of theſe three Requiſites, and if 
the firſt be wanting, it will be totally deſtroyed. 


ARTICLE II. Of Paternal Love, 


I D not the Reaſon of Man, or rather the 
Abuſe of it, ſometimes ſerve to deprave his 
natural Inſtincts, we ſhould have nothing to ſay 
on this Subject. The Brutes have no Need of our 
Treatiſes on Morality, to teach them to love their 
Young, to nouriſh and bring them up ; becauſe 


| they have -no other Guide, than that of Inſtin + i 


for | 
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for Inſtinct, when it is not perverted by the So- 
phiſms of a captious Reaſon, will conſtantly an- 
fer the Views of Nature, and do its Duty with 
unerring Perſeverance. If Man, then, was, in 


- this Point, like other Animals; as ſoon as the 


Child ſhould” fee the Light, the Mother would 
nouriſh it with her own Milk, attend to all its 
Wants, preſerve it from every Accident, and think 
no Moments. of her Life better employed, than 
thoſe ſpent in theſe important Duties. The Father, 
on his Side, would endeavour to form the Man- 
ners of his 8on; he would ſtudy his Taſte and 
Inclinations, in order to employ his Talents to 
the beſt Advantage, and to prepare him early for 
the Service of his Country, in that Station, for 
which he ſhould appear beſt fitted by Nature. 
He would, himſelf, cultivate this young Plant, and 
think it the moſt criminal Negligence, to abandon 
it to the Diſcretion of an ignorant, or perhaps, 2 
vicious Governor. 


But the Power of Cuſtom, in ſpite of the Im- 


olds of Nature, diſpoſes Parents to a very dif- 


ferent Conduct. The Child is fcarce born, when 


it is ſeparated from its Mother ; ſhe is too weak, 
or too delicate, or her Circumſtances are too af- 


Auent for her to ſuckle her own Child. In vain 


has Nature diverted the Courſe of that Fluid, 


which nourifhed it in the Womb, and carried, to 
the Breaſt of the inſenſible Parent, two Rivers of 
Milk, deſtined for its Suſtenance. The Voice of 
Nature muſt: not be heard, her Gifts are deſpiſed 
and rejected; thoſe, whom ſhe has enriched, de- 

ſtroy, 
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ſtroy, at the Hazard of their own Health, what = 
; ſhe beſtows, by drying up the Source of this Nec- "A ) 
| tar: and the tender Infant is delivered up to a2 1 
foreign, and mercenary Mother, who will pro- 
portion her Care, to the Profit that attends it. | 
S As for the Father, he has too much Buſineſs 
| upon his Hands, to chink of forming the Man- 
ners of his Son. His Affairs will not permit it; 
and it is a Care, from which, he chuſes to be en - 
tirely exempt. So many Perſons are ready to ſup- 
ply his Place, who will be contented with a mo- 
derate Sallary, that, truly, he ſhould think it a bad 
| Piece of OEconomy, not to accept of their Ser- 
vices ; for they deſire no more of his Eſtate, than 
the Income of a Day or two, to ſatisfy them for 
their Labours. 
Many Writers have already enforced the Ne- | 
ceſſity of theſe two indiſpenſible Duties; that of 
the Mother to nurſe her own Child, and of the Fa- 2 | 
ther to take the Charge of his Education; but all * 
they have ſaid has been ineffectual : and will any "1 
Thing I can fay, meet with better Succeſs ? Cer- 
tainly not. However, I have, atleaſt, given my 
Voice, and proteſted againſt an Abuſe, which L- 1 
cannot but condemn. | | 
« Suckle my own Child! cries Clelia, a fine | 
Employment poſitively ! a moſt agreeable Paſtime 
I love to ſieep quietly ; or, if my Slumbers muſt 
be inferrupted, let it be by Pleaſure. In the Day- 
time, I receive Viſits, and return them. I dreſs ; : | 
and, to ſhew a Gown in a new Taſte, I go to the 
polite-Circle, to the Opera, and ſometimes to ſee | q 
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2 Comedy 31 dance, I play; in ſhort, all ny Mos 
ments are ſpent; agreeably. Ah! don't:yau per- 
ceive, that I muſt bid adieu to all this, if I become 
ſuch a Fool, as to een odious ans 
ployment of a Nurſe” U. L 

Les, it is eaſy to perceive, lovely Clelia; bs the 
Plan you have, drawn of your. Amuſements, what 
it is that gives you a Diſguſt to this Duty; but, 


from that beautiful Breaſt of Alabaſter, which you, 


with ſuch Complaiſance, expoſe to View, I ſee 
much better thoſe Reaſons, which 1 * 
on you to diſcharge it. 


What Mother would conſent to r receive of an- 
other, a Child which is not entirely her own ?. 
And yet, can that Infant be truly hers, which, 
when it was newly born, was ſent far from her; 


whilſt, for ſeveral Years, that continual Loſs of 


Subſtance, which, every Moment attends all ani- 


mal Bodies, has been repaired by the Milk of a 


Stranger, which has metamorphoſed and tranſ- 
formed it, into a new Child? No, this is no 
longer the Son of Clelza, it is Claudina's, and is, as 


it were, born a ſecond Time, from her Milk. 


I am at a Loſs to diſcover,, what he can gain 
by this Change; but I am ſenſible, what he 
may loſe. Ihe Milk he has ſucked: was not 
made ſor his Organs; this, then, . muſt have 


been an-Aliment, leſs proper for him, than the 


Milk of his Mother. Who knows, but his Con- 


ſtitution, originally .xobuſt and healthy, has. not 
been weakened ? Who knows, but this I ranſ- 


formation may have reached his Heart, and that, 
as 
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as the Body and the Mind are ſo dependent on 


each other, he may not, merely on this Account, 


become, one Day, a narrow-ſouPd Wretch, a 
Cheat, a Robber, a Murderer. That Fruit, 


which is the moſt delicious, when flouriſhing in 


its proper Soil, will ſoon degenerate, if tranſplanted 


to another. It is the ſame with Animals: thoſe 
Dogs, ſo famous in England for their Strength and 
Fidelity, no ſooner paſs the Sea, than they be- 


come the moſt ſtupid of all Animals, without In- 
ſtinct, without Strength, and without any —_— 
for Service. 

Let us change the Scene: let us ſearch into the 


Heart of the F 6 vi 3 or, rather, without ſearch- 


ing into it, judge of it by his Conduct. Tyimaltio 
is Preſident of a Court of Juſtice, The Slowneſs 
and Majeſty of his Gait, the haughty Sternneſs 


of his Brow, a Gravity unalterable, and, more 
eſpecially, the ample Size of the Judge's Peruke, 
| and the Number of his Servants, expreſs, in le- 


zible Characters, the Quality of this great Perſon- 


| age. One would imagine, that the Salary of an 


Office of Judicature, had the ſupernatural Virtue, 


of giving the ſolemn Dignity, and majeſtic Step, 
of a Hero. All the Wit of Moliere, all the Buf- 


toonery of Scarron, would be inſufficient to ſmooth. 


the Wrinkles of his Front. But the Moment ar- 
rives, when he is to be ftript, in ſome Meaſure, 
of this magiſterial Air, this thick Covering, which 


obſcures his Countenance. His Son is brought. 


irom Nurſe. See, my Lord, cries a fooliſh Go- 


vernante, at a Diſtance, we have brought you 
H h little 
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little Maſter.” He riſes, advances a few Steps, 

and walks, for the firſt Time, to meet a human 
Creature. He takes him in his Arms, fancies he 
traces his own Features in the Child's, and conde- 


ſeends even to embrace him. The Infant returns his 


Kiſſes and Endearments with Uſury, and liſps the 
Word Papa—a Name that ſounds agreeable in the 
Ears of Trimalcio. The more uncertain the 


Right is that People have to this Title, the more 


they love to hear it given them. The Child, thus 
fondly careſſed, anfwers by wanton Fooleries. 


Thus he grows bold and free from Conſtraint, and 


the young Chevalier drags about, without Mercy, 
tumbles, and unpowders that venerable Peruke, 
which, a little before, had filled the Bar with a 
reſpectful Reverence. 

From this fond Reception, you are, 8 
apt to conclude, that Trimalcio loves his Son: but 
this Circumſtance is too ſlender to form a Judg- 
ment upon. You will think .more juſtly, if you 
examine - what Care he has taken to improve his 
Underſtanding, to adorn his Mind, and regulate 
his Manners. But the whole Extent of his Ten- 
derneſs was expreſſed on his Son's firſt Arrival, 
nor could it riſe to a higher Pitch. Can a Preſident 
condeſcend to puzzle his Brains with the Educa- 
tion of his Child? No, no, it is almoſt abſurd 
to imagine it. The Governor is already choſen, 
one who is neither a Seneca nor a Burrbus; nor is 
he a Man, modelled by thofe illuftrious Maſters, 
who, towards the End of the laſt Century, formed 
the tender Minds of our Princes: but a Perſon 
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Of Paternal Love. 245 
of the extremeſt Complaiſance, who, for a Salary 
of thirty Piſtoles, will take the Pains to ſee that 
his Pupil is not fatigued ; who will condeſcend to 
humour him in all his Caprices and Follies: and 
theſe are the Articles of the Agreement. Gently, 
Monſieur L Abbi, gently, ſaid Trimalcio, I would 


not have my Son kill himſelf. He may learn a lit- 


tle Latin, J am not againſt that; but not a Word 
of Greek : Greek is bad for the Sight. Look you, 
Idon't intend to make him a Man of Learning: I 
will have him a Preſident like myſelf. Butſhould 
I make a Bifhop of him, believe me, Monſieur 
L'Abbè, your Biſhops are no Conjurers.” 

The Abbẽ exerted himſelf accordingly. What a 
Happineſs did he think it, thus to proceed under 
the Inſpection of a Dunce, and to have nothing 
more to do, but to render the Son equal to the 
Father]! But how eaſy ſoever this Undertaking 
may appear, it was, indeed, the utmoſt he was 
capable of. Trimalcio has many Friends, who will, 
I imagine, murmur againſt me. A Man poſ- 
ſeſſed of a public Employment, (they will ſay) 
will have enough to do, to turn Preceptor to his 
own Children.” Butis this a Reaſon that will ſuf- 


ficiently excuſe him? A rich Financer, would, 


doubtleſs, have much. to reſtore, ſhould he reſolve 
to return all the Wealth he had unlawfully gained: 


muſt he therefore keep it ? 
Tho' a Father be the Inſtructor of his Son, he 
may be aſſiſted in this important Taſk, by Men 


of approved Merit; and this is highly reaſonable, _ 
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ſince they will render his Labours much more 
ſucceſsful : but he ought always to be Governor 
in Chief, Inſpector, and Superintendant. Bubal- 
cus, is, you'll fay, a Father. He is an Ideot, 
who, like other Animals, has contributed to the 
Production of a Being formed like himſelf : but 
he is incapable of any Thing more. He is without 
Knowledge, without Senſes, without Ideas. What 
Share, can a Wretch, thus formed, have in the E- 
ducation of his Son? - Doubtleſs, the beſt Thing 
he can do, is not to interfere in it. I am of the 
ſame Opinion, and, if any one of my Readers can 
alledge a like Excuſe, I ſhall, in that Caſe, be fo 
far from conteſting this Point with him, that! 
will freely give him my Diſpenſation: but I 


cannot, on this Account, hold him exempt from 


endeavouring to ſearch for the beſt Maſters to ſup- 
ply his Defe& ; from encouraging them by a liberal 
Salary, and from carefully enquiring into the Pro- 
greſs of their Pupil. If he has carried his Stupidity 
ſo far, as to prevent his taking any Concern in an 
Affair of this Moment, he is a Monſter, whom the 
Deformity of his Soul can never excuſe. 

| Ariftides, indeed, deſerves greater Indulgence. 
He is abroad in the Service of the State, without 


any fixed Abode, or ſettled Habitation. A valu- 


able Member of the Common-wealth will be al- 
ways ready to ſacrifice his deareſt Intereſts, his For- 
tune, his Health and Repoſe, to the Good of his 
Country ; but even more than this is required of 
Ariſtides : his whole Time is employed; he is 
obliged to wean himſelf from his Family ; and to 


forego 
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forego the ſweeteſt, the moſt delightful Employ- 
ment, of forming, with his own Hand, the Minds 
of his Children. I do not blame, but I pity him. 
I know the full Extent of his Tenderneſs. With- 
out murmuring, he would abandon his Houſe to 
the Diſcretion of a Servant, his Eſtate to the Mercy 


of a Steward, and even his Life itſelf to the Dan- 


gers of War, did but the public Welfare demand 
it : but to be a Father, and at the fame Time to 
ſee himſelf deprived of an Opportunity of perform- 
ing the Duty of a Parent !—This he cannot think 


of, without the moſt tender and affecting Con- 


cern. A Father who is capable of inſtructing his 
Son, is the beſt Maſter he can poſſibly have And 
the Capacity of Ariſtides is ſufficiently ſhewn, by 
the judicious -Choice he has made of thoſe to whom 
he has committed this important Truſt. But why, 
alas ! does it ſo frequently happen, that Abilities 
are given to thoſe who cannot exert them, and 
Leiſure for exerting them to thoſe who have no 
Abilities ! 

The Duty of Parents to their Children, does 
not terminate in giving them Exiſtence : on the 
contrary, as long as they ſtand in Need of their 
Aſſiſtance, they have a Right to demand it ; for 
they are tender Plants, that muſt be nurſed with 
the extremeſt Care, till they have taken Root ; and 
here Nature has ſufficiently pointed out the ſeperate 
Offices of the Father and the Mother: for the 
ſame Duties are not required of both. Nature 
ſeems to have peculiarly aſſigned, to the Mother, 


the Nouriſhment of the animal Frame, and all the 


var ious 


* 
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various Cares which relate to the Body. But the 
Employment of the Fatheris of a much more noble 


Kind; for to him is devolved the Care of rearing 
the thinking, immortal Subſtance. But, alas 
too frequently, both theſe Duties are but ill per- 
formed | The Mother having, with unavoidable 


Pain, carried the Infant in her Womb, is, at laſt, 


delivered from this, by other Pains peculiar to her 


Sex. The Obligation of nurſing the new-born 


Infant then ſucceeds, an Obligation as indiſpen- 
ſible as the other; but this Trouble it is poſſible 
for her to avoid, and therefore the Obligation is 
violated. The Father, on his Side, is as defective, 
in fulfilling the Intentions of Nature. He takes 
upon himſelf the Office of the Mother, and con- 
cerns himſelf only about the corporeal Advantages 
of his Children; their Health, their Eaſe, their 
Table, and their Pleaſures: whilſt the Culture of 
their Minds, a Concern in itſelf ſo important, and 


ſo ſuperior to all others, is by both neglected. 


Upon this Plan was Lycidas educated. He 
dances well, rides the great Horſe, and is a toler- 
able Maſter of the Sword. But as to every Thing 
elſe, he is a Compoſition of Ignorance and Vanity; 
Qualities which are almoſt always inſeparable. 


Tho” he has a low and grovelling Mind, he ex- 


preſſes himſelf with an Air of hauzhty Sufficiency : 
he is filled with Prejudices, and, at the ſame Time, 
has the two oppoſite Extremes of Impiety and 


Superſtition : without a Rule to guide, without a 


Bridle to reſtrain, without Morals to regulate the 


the 
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the Copy of his preſent Inclinations, whilſt almoſt 


in every Inſtance, theſe Inclinations are depraved. 
« Who is it he takes after | - (cries Dorimont his 


unhappy Father, who, as fifty Years have flid away 


fince his being a young Man, has had Time e- 
nough to forget his own youthful Extravagances) 
I am ſure it is not me. I have been young as well 
as he, but I was never ſuch a Rake. Ah! Youth, 
in my Time, behaved quite in another Manner.“ 

If what you ſay be true, Dorimont, Fathers 
were not then the Corrupters of their Children, 
and that was becauſe they loved them better. 
« Alas! replies he, if I have any Thing to re- 
proach myſelf with, it is for having loved my Ly- 
cidas too well. It is this Love, carried, indeed, a 
little too far, that has-made me blind to his Faults 
and Extravagancies; it is this Love which ſoftened 
my Mind, when I ought to haye been reſolute : 
this has held my Hand, when I was going to puniſh 
him.” What a ftrange Idea muſt you then have 
formed of paternal Love, if you are indeed ſo 
weak as to imagine, that it has made you fail in 
the moſt important Duties of a Father | 

Julia ſees Araminta. A fluttering Joy ſparkles 
in her Eyes, ſhe runs to meet her; ſhe ſpeaks to 
her with inexpreſſible Eagerneſs ; ſhe careſſes, and 
aſks her a hundred Queſtions almoſt in a Breath. 
From whence proceeds this exceſſive Tenderneſs ? 
She hates Araminta, and, with her, every amiable 
Woman. Liften to her. Oh, my dear! where 
did you get this Gown ? Who is your Mercer? 


What is his Name ?—Let me ſee, let me em- 


* brace 
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brace him. Oh, the incomparable Man! What 


a rich Brocade! What _ beautiful Branches 
What a Regularity of Deſign! What a Choice 
of Colours! What a Variety in the Shades 
O Araminta, I am I am poſitively in Love with 
this Gown. I can't expreſs how well it becomes 


you.” You imagine, Dorimont, that Julia is a 


very ridiculous Character: but turn you Eyes from 
Julia, and view yourſelf. You love your Son, 
you ſay ; but what is this Sor A Being com- 
poſed of Body and Mind, an Image, an Emana- 
tion, a Ray of the Deity, encompaſſed with a 
terreſtrial Veil, which ſerves to render him viſible 
to the Sight, and firm to the Touch. Now which 


of theſe two oppoſite Subſtances, is the Object of 


your Affection to Lycidas ? - Is it his Soul, that 
ſpiritual Being, whoſe Origin is ſo noble and il- 
luſtrious? But, in order to juſtify this Love, can 
you diſcover in it any Marks of its native Dignity ? 
Is it not wretchedly ſunk and degenerated? Where 


is its Reliſh for Virtue, its Love of Truth? If 


it {till retains the Luſtre of its original Grandeur, 
it is by theſe Traces only that we can diſtinguiſh 
it. But, alas! theſe are all effaced ; it is ſo ob- 
ſcured, that its very Exiſtence can only be pre- 


ſumed, from the Covering of Clay which conceals 


it. We ſee there Organs, Lineaments, and pro- 
portioned Members, the ſame as in other Bodies 
where we know a Soul reſides ; but we have no 
better Proof. 


However, deformed as it is, perhaps you will 


ſay you love it ſtill. I ſhould more readily believe 


you, 
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you, if you had conſulted its Happineſs with 
greater Zeal ; if you had made Uſe of all your 
Endeavours, to reſtore it to its native Purity, In- 
nocence, and Virtue ; but this was the leaſt of 
your Thoughts: you yourſelf were the Occaſion | 
of their being deſtroyed : you dreaded, leſt the [| 
Body of Lycidas ſhould become emaciated, con- 
ſumptive, and languiſhing, if you reſtrained his 
„ I Follies and Caprices, if you repreſſed his Anger, 
L if you moderated his Deſires, if you enlightened 
* his Underſtanding. Vou might as juſtly refuſe to 
a dreſs a Wound, - for Fear of ſpoiling the Pa- 
le tient's Cloaths. Vou have been in Pain for the 
h Body, tho” it is little more than the Gar- 
f ment of the Soul ; when the firſt and - moſt 
at eſſential Concern, a to have been for the 
|- W Mind. Once more, let me enquire, What is it | 
n in this Son, that is the. Object of your Love? You 
£ love what is not himſelf. - This organized Matter, 
re W with which he is cloathed, is only a Machine, 
If formed for his Uſe ; without which he can ſubſiſt, 
, and which, without him, would be nothing but a 
ſh little Duft : but this is not your Son; it is only 
b- his- outward Covering. Let us return to Julia. 
e- Does ſhe now appear ſo ridiculous, in being paſ- 
ls honately fond of Araminta's Gown ? Or, if ſuch 


r oo; oo - 


— 


0 a Love is fantaſtical, is yours much more rational ? 
es Kings have, with the ſtricteſt Juſtice, been 
10 compared to Fathers of Families; for this Compa- 


riſon is. founded on the very Nature and Origin of 
Jl Regal Authority. : | 
a > * HAPPY SOLDIER fir/? the Scepter fa , _—_— 
us | ? Ii ſays 
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ſays a Poet of the * preſent Age: a Maxim un- 
worthy of an equitable Prince! But it muſt be ob- 


ſerved, that this Sentiment is put into the Mouth of 
a Tyrant, an Uſurper, and the Murderer of his 


King. Any other than a ee would have 
ſaid, 


The TENDER PARENT firſt the Scepter ſtuay d. 
The Father was naturally the Head or Chief of the 
Family: this Family, by multiplying, became a 
People ; and, conſequently, the Father of the'Fa- 
mily became a King. His eldeſt Son, without 
Doubt, thought himſelf Heir to his Authority ; 
and thus, the Scepter was perpetuated in the fame 
Houſe, till a happy Soldier, or a rebellious n 
became the firſt Stem of a new Race. 10 

As a King may be compared to a Father, ſo we 
may, with equal Juſtice, compare a Father to a 
King : and thus aſcertain the Duties of the Mo- 
narch, by thoſe of the Chief of a Family; and 


the Obligations of the Father, by thoſe of the $0- 


vereign. 


'To love, to govern, to recompenſe, and to "pan | 


are all the Duties both of the Father, and the King, 
A Father, who loves not his Children, is a Monſter 


and a King, who loves not his Subjects, a Tyrant. 


Both the Father and the King are the living Images 


of God, whoſe boundleſs Dominion is founded | 


on Love. Nature made the Father, that he might 
promote the Intereſt of his Children; Policy made 
the King, that he might give Happineſs to his Peo- 
ple. As Man, in his Infancy, is ignorant of his 


Voltaire, in his Tragedy of Merope, 


true 
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true Intereſt, is unable, of himſelf, to furniſh out 
the Means of Happineſs, or to provide even for the 
Support of Life ; ſo a blind, giddy, and turbulent 
People, without a Chief to govern them, will form 
none, but the moſt vain and ridiculous Projects: 

their Views will be confuſed; ; they will neither 
know what they ought to wiſh for, what to love, 
or what to fear; and they will ſeldom engage in 
any Schemes, but, thoſe which will naturally. tend 
to their Deſtruction. It is as neceſſarys therefore, 
that both -the Family and the State ſhould have a 
Chief, as that an Arch ſhould have a principal 
Stone; which, placed in the Centre, connects, 
ſtrengthens, and ſecures the whole Aſſemblage. 
But if this Chief ſhould look upon the reſt of the 
Members with Indifference, which can only pro- 
ceed from an immoderate Self-love, every Thing 


then will be conſidered as having a Relation to 


himſelf; their Intereſt will be always ſacrificed ta 
his own ; by the Sweat'of their Labour and Toil, 
he will increaſe in Power and Opulence, and, to 
confirm his tyrannic Reign, will hold them in 
Bondage. He will then look upon them, as Crea- 
tures, formed for no other Purpoſe, than to contri- 
bute to his Happineſs. But when, on the con- 


| trary, Benevolence and Love reign in the Mind of 
che Chief, and dictate all his Commands, there 


will thence ariſe between him and the Members, a 
tree and eaſy Circulation, diffuſing to every Indi- 
vidual, Health, Vigour, and Strength ; and all 
will zealouſly concur in promoting the common 


Iiz Good 
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Good of the whole Body. The Chief himſelf 
Will here find a ſolid Advantage; ſince he cannot 
better promote his own Intereſt, than by treating 
his Family, or his Subjects, with Lenity : for the 
Head, tho' the principal Seat of Life and Senſa- 
tion, will always ſuffer, when joined to a weak 
and emaciated Body. 

, © There is the ſame Refemblance between the Ga- 
vernment of a Kingdom and a Family. The Maſter 
who preſides over either of theſe, has two Obliga- 
tions to fulfil : the one, to promote the Practice of 
Virtue and Piety ; the other, to ſhield his Chil- 
dren, or his Subjects, from Troubles, Diſaſters, and 
Indigence. He fhould be conducted by the Love 
of Order, and not by that tyrannical Spirit, which 


delights in putting the moſt ſubmiſſive Tempers, to 


the ſevereſt Trials. Both the Child and the Subject 
have their Views too much contracted, to be cap- 
able of governing themſelves; but yet they are 


clear-ſighted enough, to diſcover the Faults of thoſe | 


who govern ill. 


A Power to Heine and to puniſh, is the very 
Sinews of Government. God himſelf thus in- 
forces all his Commands ; he terrifies by his Threat- 
nings, and invites by his Promiſes : and every Le- 
giſlator ought to behave in the ſame Manner: for 
it would ſeem hard and unjuſt, to threaten the re- 
bellious, without encouraging, at the ſame Time, 
the loyal Subject, by the moſt engaging Promiſes. 
The Roman Laws which, in this Point, were con- 
formable to thoſe of all other Nations, in provid- 
ing againſt the Commiſion of Murder, by annex- 
- 5 9 
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0 ing to it the moſt ſevere Penalties; beſtowed the 
Civic Crown on him, who ſaved the Life of even 
a ſingle Citizen. | 

The two Springs of the human Heart, are Hope 
and Fear. Ye Fathers, and ye Kings ! you have 
every Thing in your Hands, that can poſfibly 
move theſe two Paffions : but remember, that 
even-Juſtice demands, that you ſhould be as care- 
ful to recompence, as you are ſtrict in puniſhing. 
God has eſtabliſhed you, as his terreſtrial Subſtitutes 
and Repreſentatives, not-only to diſpenſe his Thun- 
ders, but to diffuſe around the genial Bleſſings of 
dewy Miſts and falling Rains. 


ARTICLE IV. Of Flilial Love. 


Father, whoſe Diſpoſitions correſpond with 

the Views of Nature, is a tender and bene- 
ficent Maſter ; his Children, conſequently, owe him 
an affectionate Eſteem, and a reſpectful Obedience: 
but their Submiſſion is not like that of a Slave to an 
imperious Maſter ; for tho” it is as indiſpenſible as 
this, yet it ought to proceed from the free, uncon- 
ſtrained, Dictates of a grateful Heart. They obey, 
becauſe they love their Father, and from a Con- 
ſciouſneſs. of being beloved by him. 

In the firſt Ages of the World, the Power of the 
Father was unlimited : for as Parents were never 
known to abuſe their Authority, it was not ſo 
much as ſuſpected, that they ever would do fo. 
The Father then enjoyed all the Prerogatives of 
the Sovereign; and, indeed, what Hazard could 
chere be, in leaving Children to che Diſcretion of a 


Judge, 


— 


* 
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Judge, whoſe Severity was tempered with the ten- 
dereſt Affection? But as Monſters will ſome- 
times ariſe, ſome Fathers were found without 
Affection, and conſequently cruel ; nay, ſome 
were known to ſtain their unnatural Hands, with 
the Blood of their own Offspring. Their Power 
then was reſtrained : a Father was permitted to be 
an Accuſer ; but was no longer allowed to be 


either a Judge or Executioner. Indeed the Laws 
of Nature forbid all Harſhneſs, Violence, and 


Tranſports of Rage : but it is beyond the Province 


of human Lziws, to regulate, or take Cognizance 
of meer domeſtic Affairs. 

Here the Parent is free from the Conſtraint of 
human Laws ; and here wicked unnatural Fathers, 
funk into Tyrants, ruled their Children with a 
Rod of -Iron, and by making that Life inſupport- 
able which they had given, taught them to hate 
them. This Race is not yet extinct ; the preſent 
Age furniſhes too many Inſtances of Parents of this 
Character. But I do not addreſs myſelf to the 
Children of ſuch Fathers, when I preſs the Ne- 
ceſſity of filial Affection: for here I ſhall confine 
myſelf, to the expreſs Terms of the Law, which 
Moſes impoſed on the Children of Ifrael: Honour, 
ſays he, your Father and Mother: he does not ſay, 
love them. Ile ſpoke to obdurate Wretches, a Peo- 
ple who were hardly capable of feeling any of the 
tender Sentiments, or of exciting them in others. 


He durſt not, even in his famous Tables, enjoin 


the Love of God]! And, indeed, how could he 
do this? He had painted the Deity ſo terrible, ſo 
| „ cruel, 


* 
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cruel, and ſo jealous, that the People, who had 
imbibed his Doctrine, were ſtruck with Fear, and 
could no otherwiſe revere him, than as the Romans 
honoured the Fever, a malevolent Deity, whom it 
was dangerous to put out of Humour. 

' Softratus married Sophronia, a Lady both young, 
beautiful and rich ; but his Heart was only touch'd 
with the laft of theſe Perfections. And, indeed, 
were all the Charms, all the commanding Graces, 
which Nature has diffuſed thro' that enchantingSex, 
united in one Perſon, he would not have been more 
deeply affected : for, as he believes himſelf formed 
in a much nobler Mould, his Vanity renders him 
- incapable of Love. The Children, whom he has 
had by Sophronia, the Fruits of a Commerce, in 
which Love had no Share, raiſed not the leaſt 
tender Emotion, and only ſerved to indulge his 
Inclination for arbitrary Power. In them he be- 
held Subjects, whom he might rule at Pleaſure ; and 
he fancied that his Reign began, the Inſtant he be- 
came a Father: a Reign the moſt odious and-ty- 
rannical, which was felt by his Children, in all its 
Rigour, without deriving from it the leaſt Advan- 
tage. With what cruel Barbarity, did he daily 
increaſe the Weight of his Yoke ! To what ca- 
pricious Humours, unjuſt and ridiculous Com- 
mands, were they obliged to ſubmit, even without 
Complaint! He was enraged at their Remon- 
ſtrances; which, even when moſt reaſonable, were 
ſo far from being heard, that they were puniſhed 
as moſt flagrant Inſtances of Diſobedience. This 
imaginary Monarch, not content with theſe Se- 
| verities, 
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verities, by a Number of ridiculous Projects, by 
his Luxury, his Pleaſures, and, above all, his Indo- 
lence, * ſoon exhauſted his moderate Fortune; his 
Eſtate became mortgaged," *Sophronia's Jointure, as 
well as her Jewels, were ſwallowed up in the gene- 
ral Ruin. Yet his great Soul, inſtead of being 
- humbled by Poverty, became only more fierce : 
Vexation and Diſappointment ſerved to increaſe 
the natural Malignity of his Temper. - His Chil- 
dren were unprovided for, with6ut Education, 
without a Fortune, and without Friends, (for who 
had ever been a Friend to Saſtratus?) In vain did 
they attempt, by ſeveral courageous Efforts, to 
free themſelves from the Horrors of Indigence : 
it was all to no Purpoſe, ſince their Father always 
took Care to prevent their Succeſs. For he was fo 
jealous of his own Offspring, that he would have 
been diſtracted to ſee any of them more pro ſperous 
than himſelf, 

What now are the Senſations, which theſs un- 
happy, abandoned Children, ought to feel for their 
unnatural Father ? I have already told you ; the 

_ Lawgiver of Sinai ſays, Honour thy Father : nor 
i can there be any Caſe, any Circumſtance in Life, 
in which Children may be exempted from the Per- 


formance of this Duty. Submit yourſelves to him, 


becauſe he is your Maſter, even at the Expence of 
your private Intereſt ; but never at the Expence of 
your Honour, or your Conſcience, Render * 
all the good Offices in your Power: for this is 
Duty which you owe to your moſt cruel 3 ; 
and a Father has, at leaſt, this Advantage over 
every 
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every Object of Hatred, of being a Perſon with 
whoſe Intereſt you are moſt nearly concerned :. the . 


Hardneſs of his Heart will not excuſe yours. I am 


ſenſible, that you can have but a ſmall Degree of 
filial Affection; nor do I think, that I ought to . 


reproach you for this: but there is a Kind of Love 
which is due to all Men; and this, your Father, as 


a Man, has no leſs a Claim to than others; and, 


where all things elſe are equal, you certainly owe - 
him the Preference. But as to filial Love, which 
is a much more warm and tender Affection, it is 

not an Obligation ſo uni verſally binding, as not in 
ſame Inſtances to be diſpenſed with. No other Af- 


fection is due to a Father, from whom we receive 


nothing but Proofs of Hatred, than that which we 


owe even to our Enemies themſelves ; he is, in- 
deed, to be treated as an Enemy whom we reſpect, 
but this is all the Diſtinction he can claim. 


If Children do not diſcover an ardent Affection 
for thoſe that brought them into the World, if they 
do not prevent their Deſires, and adopt their Sen- 
timents; this is not, of itſelf, a ſufficient Reaſon to- 
condemn them. Obſerve, before you judge, ho- 
they behave in other Reſpects : do they walk in the 
Paths of Honour and Virtue ? If ſo, their Cold- 
neſs has, without Doubt, a lawful Excuſe z and, 
it is to be preſumed, that, as they feel not the de- 
lightful Tranſports of an ardent Affection, the 
Crimes of the Parent, his Bar varity, or his Baſe- 
neſs, have extinguiſhed it in their Hearts. 


Examine alſo the r of the Father; ; and if. 
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you find theſe irrezular and. corniph, th Apology 


for the Children is already made. 


If a Perſon, on the contrary, who j joins to an 
irreproachable Life, all the Tenderneſs of a Pa- 


rent, finds the repeated Proofs of his Affection 
vain; if he receives no Return from his ungrate- 


ful Offspring, their Crime is too evident : what- 


ever be the Foibles of his Temper, his Under- 


ſtending, or his Conduct, theſe are no Excuſe for 


their Ingratitude ! Bend your ſtubborn Knees, 
unnatupal Children ] and let your obdurate Hearts 


melt into Tenderneſs; he is virtuous, and he loves 


| you: and, if thus entitled to your Affection, you 
- refuſe it to him; can you tax him with Injuſtice, 
if his Love ſhould be converted into Hatred. | 


As for thoſe perverſe Families, where they ftrive 
to outdo each other in vicious Exceſſes; where the 
Father gives the Example, and the Children even 


ſurpaſs cheir Model, we ought not to be ſuprized, 


if, every one following his particular Bent, the 


Trunk and the Branches ſhould become divided in 
their Intereſts; for Union, Love, and Concord, 
are Gifts only. reſerved for the Societies of the Vir- 
tuous- Virtue is, like Truth, uniform, ſimple, 
and invariable; for this Reaſon, thoſe, that are at- 
tached to it, are confirmed in a ſteady and uniform 
Concord: but a Union among the Vicious, can 
ſubſiſt no longer than while their Intereſt is united: 
for, thirſting after every Thing that flatters their 
Appetites, and having no certain Object to fix 
their Deſires, nor any ſteady Rule to direct their 
Oourſe, ever jealous, greedy, and inſatiable ; how 


15 
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4 it poſſible, that with ſuch various and ſeparate 
Intereſts, they can long agree together. 
Virtue is tranſmitted from Father to Son, with 
much more Eaſe than the Goods of Fortune. 
Theſe are ſubje& to Revolutions, which the utmoſt 
Extent. of human Prudence can neither foreſee, 
nor prevent. But the Seeds of Honour, of Virtue, 
and-Religion, early ſown in the Heart of the In- 
farit, take Root there, grow ſtrong and bring forth 


Fruit: their Effects are ſtable and permanent: 


_ and if, in ſome heedleſs, unguarded Moment, their 
Virtues ſhould become eclipſed, or obſcured, they 
will ſoon pierce thro' the Cloud, and appear again 
with all their Luſtre. If Fathers were more care- 
ful, to enrich their Children with this inva- 
luable Patrimony, filial Love would be much more 
prevalent. A virtuous Son would not fail to love 
his virtuous Father; and when he himſelf, in bis 
Turn, became a Parent, the ſame Charm acting 
upon his Children, would ſecure their Tenderneſs 
to him: fllial Love, and the Love of Virtue, would 
mutually aſſiſt each other. The Child would follow 
Virtue, - from Love to his Father; and his Love 

of Virtue, would ſtrengthen his filial Affection. 
Periander is aſtoniſhed; that not any one of his 
chreẽ · Children love, or even pretend to love him: 
CI have neglected nothing, ſays he, to promote 
heir Intereſt. For twenty Years have I toiled: I 
have watched, I have ruined my Health, I have 
ſhortened my Life to make theirs happy. I have 
planted, they wilhgather. I have ſuffered the Fa- 
tigue of Labour, they will enjoy the Fruits of it. 
K k 2 4 
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I was without Wealth, they will be ich. Fo; 


. whom then do theſe ungrateful Creatures reſerve 


their Affection? What would they have me do 
elſe for them? Have forgot any Thing that can 
contribute to their Happineſs?” You have forgot 
nothing, Periander, bur to teach them how 'to live 
well; or, in other Words, to inſpire them with Vir- 
tue. If an Exceſs of Frugality, or ſordid Avarice, 


„be their Fault, you may well be furprized ; you 


have ſecured them from all Temptations to this 
Vice, by giving them Wealth: but wonder not, 
that you cannot find in their Hearts any Reliſh 
for Virtue ; this you never inculcated, and it was, 
doubtleſs, from a Fear leſt they ſhould become vi- 
cious but by Halves, that you have thus plunged 
them in Opulence. Blind, deluded Patent! not 
to know, that to entruſt Riches to baſe and cor- 
rupted Minds, is to put a Sword into the Hands 
of a Madman? What can now oppoſe the Tor- 
rent of their impetuous Paſſions? As they have 
no Notions of Honour, nothing could preſerve 
them from the moſt ſcandalous Exceſſes, but an In- 
ability of committing them. Your paternal Care 
| has ſet them free from this Obſtacle, by giving 
them Riches. Admirable Fruit of your wakeful 
Hours, and all your boaſted Labours! With how 
much leſs Trouble, might you have inſpired them 
with Virtue. ! This you would certainly have done, 
had you, been virtuous yourſelf: but Gold appeared 
to you to be the only Source of Happineſs, and 
Gerefore this you PRE tor ems Are are 
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not leſs fond of it than you; and tho they do not 
Tous you, they will, at leaſt, imitate you.” 

Time changes the Duties of a Son to his Fa- 
ae Whilſt he is in his Infancy, he ought to 
pay him an unbounded Submiſſion; for he has no 
Right to diſpute, while he is incapable of a ratio- 
nal Examination. In the Age which follows In- 
fancy, he begins to have a Glimpſe of Things, his 
Underſtanding opens, and he ought not then to be 
denied the Liberty of making reſpectful Remon- 
ſtrances: but if theſe Repreſentations ſhould prove 
fruitleſs, he has nothing elſe to do but to ſhew his 
Obedience. His becoming, in his Turn, a Man, 
and a competent Judge of his own Conduct, does 
not make him ceaſe to be a Son: he ſtill owes to his 
Father Reſpect and Deference, tho? not a blind 
Submiſſion. Our Laws themſelves have provided 
againſt this: for the Son, being of Age, paſſes un- 
der a new Kind of Government: his Country 
takes Cognizance of his Manners and Behaviour; 
he begins to be enrolled amongſt the Citizens: 
andi if he is under a monarchical Government, che 

King is then become his Father. N 

But the Diſtinction of three Ages has no Ex- 
iſtence under the Reign of this abſolute Father. 
All the Subjects of his Government, are inceſ- 
lantly under his Tutelage, and are divided only 

into two different Claſſes, People and Magiſtrates. 
Thoſe who compoſe the firſt, are always reputed 
Children, deſigned only for Obedience: their Ad- 
vice is not taken, and it would be efteemed highly 
criminal, if they ſhould preſume to give it. Ma- 
giſtrates, 
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giſtrates, YE which Title I comprehend all thole, 
to whom the. Prince gives a Share in the Govern- 
ment, are the Youth ; and with theſe, he will, 
ſometimes, condeſcend to adviſe. Their Suffrages 
are collected, but are regarded by the King, no far- 
ther, than as they pleaſe him. It is he that makes 
the Law, and, as ſoon as it is publiſhed, all muſt be 
filent and obey. A Father is frequently beloved, 
only from Inſtinct, or a Senſe of Duty, (if Duty 
can ever be ſaid to beget Love:) but a King, who 
loves his Subjects, has much more Reaſon to be 
pleaſed with their Attachment; for he is never be- 
loved, but from Reaſon and Choice: this is rather 
Friendſhip than filial Love; or, more properly, it is 
a Mixture of both: It, reſembles filial Love, in the 
Reſpect and Veneration which accompanies it; and 
it partakes of Friendſhip, as it is free and diſinter- 
eſted, and proceeds from Reflection; Qualities 
which, being united, characterize what is called 
Friendſhip, as we ſhall ſee in the next Chapter. 


Of hindi 


Have eſtabliſhed it as a Maxim, in the progeling 
Chapter, that no Love can be ſolid and perman- 
ent, which has not Virtue for its Baſis; and the 
ſame may be ſaid of Friendſbip. It is cemented not 
| only 
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only by a | Conformity of Taſte and Manners, but 
alſo by Probity and Sincerity. 8 
It is highly proper, that we ſhould diſtinguiſh the 
Friend from the Companion. A Conformity of 
Taſte for Pleaſure, and for any Thing beſides Vir- 
tue, may conſtitute a Club, but cannot make a So- 
ciety of Friends. That Table- companion, who, 
while he holds his Glaſs, ſeems to glow with ſuch 
cordial Friendſhip ; if truſted with a Secret, on 
which even your Honour depends, will thence take 
Occaſion to be merry at your Expence, and you 
will ſoon, by his Means, be rallied, abuſed, and 
affronted : deliver up your Intereſt to him, he will 
| ſacrifice it to his own. After this, you complain 
that you have been betrayed by a Friend, when it 
was only by a Man, who frequently eat and drank 
with you, and partook of the ſame Diverſions. 
Neither ſhould we confound the Relation with 
the Friend: we are connected, with the firſt, by 
neceſſary Ties, which reach not the Heart; whilſt 
the other is united to us, by the ſtronger Chain of 
a voluntary Engagement, the Effect of a perfect 
Sympathy. Tis a free and deliberate Choice which 
conciliates Friends ; but Relations are derived from 
Nature. | 
Gratitude itſe'f is not Friendſhip: We are af- 
fected with the Generoſity of our Benefactor: we 
take a Pleaſure, in letting him ſee that we are ſen- 
fible of our Obligations; and we ardently deſire 
to have the Power of proving this, by real Ser- 
vices : yet, at the ſame Time, it is poſſible that 
we may be far from liking, either his Temper, 
| his 
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his Character, or his Conduct. F ciendſhip.i is, in- 
deed, a Source of good. Offices ; it brings them, 


forth without Pain, and feels the moſt extatic De- 


light, - whilſt it is pouring them out with Profu- 
fion : yet, it is not produced by good Offices alone, 


tho' they ſometimes give Riſe to it: they inſinuate, 
it is true, a Prejudice in Favour of the Benefactor, 
and we are, therefore, diſpoſed to love the Perſon 
from whom they proceed; and we actually do ſo, 


if, after ſtudying his Character, we find nothing in 


it incompatible with our own : but-we ſhould have 
loved him, in like Manner, had any other leſs in- 
tereſting, and leſs ſelfiſh Cauſe, given us an Op- 


portunity of thoroughly knowing his Value. Gra- 


titude is a Duty. The antient Perſians enjoined it 
even by a formal Law ; and decreed, that certain 


Puniſhments ſhould be inflicted upon the Ungrate- 


ful : but, on the. contrary, Freedom and Uncon- 
ſtraint are the very Eſſence of Friendſhip. It is 


a diſintereſted Affection, founded only on Eſteem, , 
and, of all the Paſſions, moſt nearly reſembles 
Love: nor is there the leaſt Difference, if we 
ſuppoſe this laſt, independent of the Sex of the 
Perſon beloved. If Platonic Love is not a mere 
Chimera, a Queſtion which I ſhall not pretend to 


refolve, it is nothing elſe but-a Friendſhip, which 


is neither increaſed, nor diminiſhed, by the Differ- + 


ence of Sex of the two Friends. 


As Man is compoſed of two Parts, Soul and 
Body; ſo Friendſhip is compoſed of two alſo, 
which, in ſome Meaſure, reſemble theſe ; the in- 
ternal Sentiment, and the outward Proofs and Ef- 


fects 
2 
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fefts of it. Tihalllay. down no Rules, with regard 
to the Sentiment itſel*, or the Degree of its Force: 
for an Attempt to teach Men to love, would be as 
great an Abſurdity, as an Endeavour to teach 
them to breathe: theſe Actions are both equally 
natural, and it is the Degree of Men's Senſibility, 
which will regulate the Strength of their Friendſhip. 
But that which can more eaſily be taught, and 
what moſt Men are ignorant of, is this, that he 
but ill ſerves his F riends, who endeavours to do it 
by proſtituting his Honour and Conſcience. A 
Friend cannot be too dear to us ; for an Exceſs of 
Friendſhip never leads us into Guilt : this muſt 
ever proceed from a miſtaken Affection. 

Has that officious Lord, who is generally thought 
to have made ſo noble a Uſe of his Credit and In- 
fluence, been of any real Service to Calais? Did 
he act like a Friend, in giving that honourable 
Poſt to a Man, who, on Account of his Incapa- 
city, was ſoon deprived of it? By attempting to 
ſerve him, at the Expence of his King and Country, 
he drew upon him the moſt mortifying Diſgrace. 
Will Arideus, if he ſhould ever be reclaimed from 
that ſhameful Debauchery, into which Lyſſas has 
plunged him, have Reaſon to thank him for his 
pernicious Councils, and infamous Services? He 
that procures for another unlawful Satisfactions, 
is a baſe Corrupter, not a Friend. 

The firſt Rule, in the Choice of a Friend, is, not 
to love him before you know him; and the next, 
which is not leſs important, is to chuſe him, only, 
from amongſt the Society of the Good, and Vir- 

| LI tuous. 
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| tuous. The moſt long- lived Plants are not thoſe 
that grow the faſteſt: thus it is with Friendſhip : 4 


that is commonly the moſt firm and durable, _ 
which grows up but ſlowly : while that, which is 2% 
haſtily contracted, is more liable to be diſſolved. 1 


 In-general, They ſuffer moſt ſrom pretended PW 
_ Friendſhip, who leaſt deſerve to ſuffer. It is very 


rare for the honeſt Heart to prove diſtruſtful; and 8 
more ſtill not to be deceived, if he is not ſo. Fri 
There are Men of a Character, ſo open and gene- 1 
rous, that there is no one but would be a Gainer, | «© 
by making them their Friends: but when theſe iſ , 
Contract a F riendſhip they riſk-more than others; Car 
for ſo many Advantages ariſe from aſpiring after He 


their Eſteem, that they can never be certain, that it 

Cal 
is not courted with a View to Intereſt ; and a ſelf- 
intereſted Friend is never a true one. It is to theſe 


upright and ſincere Hearts, that I, eſpecially, addreſs 


my Councils on F riendſhip, is, what matters it ny 
if Dectivers are deceived?) It is to theſe that 1 ar 
recommend my Advice, of proving the Character, of 
before they place their Affections. Lovers of Vir- TR 
tue ſhould have none but virtuous Men for their pre 
Friends; and on this Point the Proof ought prin- Gr 
cipally to turn. Th 


Almoſt at firſt Sight, 1 we may know, if a Man. be 
of quick or flow Parts, if he be gay or ſerious, 
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clovwniſh or polite, talkative or reſerved, witty. or ka 

i ſtupid. We ſee almoſt all this in his Eyes, in his "/ 
4 , Attitude, in hls Geſtures, and in his Diſcourſe : 11 
but we cannot ſo *eaſily diſcover whether he has * 

Virtue and Probity. It requires more Time to be bel 

| | certain, 7 
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certain, with reſpect to this laſt Point, and till we 
* are as well aſſured of i it, as it is poſlible for us to be, 
we ought not prodigally to beſtow upon him, from 
equivocal Appearances, the precious Title of 
Friend. Are we, at laſt, well convinced, that he 
deſerves it, then there muſt be no Reſerve; we 
ought to enter, with him, into an Intercourſe of 
Sentiments, of Taſtes, Pleaſures, and Intereſts. 
Friendſhip is a fpiritual Marriage, which eſtabliſhes, 
between two Friends, a mutual Intimacy, and per- 
fect Correſpondence. 

| The: neceſſary Appendages of Friendſhip are, 
Confilencs and Benevolence. The Purſe and the 
Heart ought to be ever open to a Friend; and in no 
Caſe can we ſhut them, except in fuch, as will 
juſtify our having no longer any regard for him. 
And indeed, we run no Hazard in truſting to a 
well-choſen Friend, either our ſeeret or our ſtrong 
Box; for we are certain, that he will uſe them 
boch with Diſcretion. e 

I. Confidence produces two! Effect. The one 
is ſuch a perfect Reliance on the Prudence, the 
Probity, the Conſtancy, and Affection, of the Per- 
ſon beloved, as prevents every injurious Suſpicion. 
The other Effect, -which | is, indeed, a natural Con- 
ſequence of mch A Reliance, is that Opennefs and 
Unreſerve, with” which two Friends diſcloſe their 
_ muſt intimate Sentiments, their Thoughts, their 
Projects, and, in a Word, every Thing in which 
either the one, or the other, may appear concern- 
ed: and this frequently extends even to Triftes; 
becauſe, between Friends, Trifles themſelves be- 
75 L142 come 
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come intereſting. Nothing ought to be concealed, 
but the Secret 'of another Friend. That which we 
cannot, conſiſtently with Prudence, truſt to an in- 
different Perſon, we may, and ought to repoſe in 
the Boſom of a Friend. He has a Right to read 


All that is written on your Heart. You may reveal 


your Faults to him, without being chargeable with 
Imprudence ; and enumerate your laudable Quali- 
ties, without being guilty of an aſſuming Pride: 

for the Good you fay of yourſelf, when talking to 
an aſſured Friend, is rather the Overflowing of 


your Heart, than Vanity and Boaſting. - A Con- 


verſation with your Friend, is almoſt the ſame, 
as the ſilent Reflection of your on Mind, or a 
Converſation with yourſelf. 

II. As to the Benevolence, which: F ciendſhip 
inſpires, it alſo produces two Effects; Indulgence, 
and good Offices. 1. Such Faults as are incon- 
ſiſtent with the Sincerity of Friendſhip, ought to 
be deemed unpardonable : . overlook, in your 
Friend, all the Faults in which his Heart is not 
concerned, all thoſe which do not prove, that his 
Affection for you is extinguiſhed. An Inſtance of 
Neglect, of F orgetfulneſs, a Miſtake, a witty 
Sarcaſm, ſhould be diſregarded,” and reckoned as 
nothing: for, to break with a Friend, to betray, - 
or inſult him, are the only Faults which Friendſhip 
cannot pardon. Take Care, however, of hating 
a perfidious Friend; for all the Vengeance, which 
you can lawfully take of him, is to withdraw your 
Affection. To continue to live with him, on the 
Foot of a Friend, would be, indeed, imprudent 
| but 
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but, to hate him, would be a Crime: his having 


offended you, does not make him ceaſe to be a 


Man; and there is no Man whom you are per- 


mitted to hate. If Death had ſnatched him from 
you, but one Hour before you had diſcovered his 


Treachery, you would have lamented his Loſs: a 


baſe Action has robbed you of him; lament his 
having commit: ted it, but do not hate him for it. 
He has done himſelf a greater Injury than you; for, 
to prejudice your Intereſt, he has ſacrificed his own 
Honour. 2. Tho! Friendſhip. has nothing in if of a 
ſelfiſn Nature, yet it is pleaſed with Kindneſs and 
good Offices': theſe are to Friends, what Careſles 
are to Lovers; not Reaſons for beginning to love, 
but Motives to love more affectionately: like the 
Breath of the Wind, which, tho' it produces not 
the Flame, renders it more ardent. There are ſo 
many Ways of obliging a Friend, that in what Si- 
tuation ſoever we find him, ſome one of theſe are 
always practicable: ſeize, therefore, every Oppor- 
tunity that offers, and, if it be poſſible, wait not, till 
he himſelf tells you, in what Inſtance it is in your 
Power to ſerve him. Endeavour to know his Wants, 


and provide for them before he himſelf has perceived 


them; and thus he will always be ready toforeſee and 


prevent yours: What an agrecable Contention, what 


a noble Jealouſy, is that: of two Friends, who ſtrive 
to prevent each others Wants and Deſires by mutual 
good Offices. We may, indeed, receive, without 
Mortification, the Succour of a friendly Hand; 


for a Bluſh would indicate a Doubt, injurious to 


the Generoſity of the BenefaQor : but it muſt be 


con- 
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confeſſed, that the Part which he acts, is truly word 
thy of being envied: it is delightful. to receive a 
Proof of Friendſhip, but how much more ſo to give 
it! Have a Regard, however, to the Delicacy of 
your Friend, leſt he ſhould be confounded by too 
great a Profuſion on your Part, and the Impoſſibi- 
lity of making a Return: for you may, perhaps, 
diſobligey through a Deſire to oblige too much, 
Cover, therefore, your Services, with Appearances 
that may ſeem to diſpenſe with his Gratĩitude. Put 
him not to Confuſion, by the Exceſs of your Civi- 
lities: who knows but his Gratitude for theſe Ob- 
ligations, may be a Burden too painful for him to 
bear? There are certain Minds, who are high- 
ſpirited, even to Fierceneſs; and theſe ſeem to 
inagine, that the Favours, with which they are 
loaded, degrade them, as much as they enoble him 
that confers them. We have ſeen ſome, and could 
we ſearch into the ſecret Receſſes of the Heart, we 
ſhould, perhaps, find many more, , who hate a Be- 
nefactor, from no other Cauſe than his Generoſity 
itſelf. However this be, it is much better to of- 
fend by too much Aſſiduity and Bounty, than to 
confine yourſelf, either thro! Avarice or Want of 
Affection, to barren Proteſtations of F riendſhip. 
But would you give your Friend a Proof of Friend- 
ſhip, as ſtrong as it is rare, be ſincere with him in 
all your Diſcourſe; let the Advice you give him, the 
Remonſtrances you make him, be the faithful Ex- 
preſſions of your Thoughts and Sentiments. Dare 
to ſhew him Truth entirely naked ; or, if thro? 
Condeſcention, you adorn her with ſome Cloathing, 


let 
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let it be ſuch as will ſet off her Beanies va. 
Uſgriſing mem. E A447 
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3 CHA n 
of TO 


5 Humanity, 1 underſtand esl Nen 
feel for the human Species in general, for this | 
ſinple Reaſon, that they are Men like themſelves, 
without being united, either by the Ties of Blood, 
of Love, or Friendſhip. | : 
It i is Juſt that we ſhould have a ſuperior T Tender- | 
hefs for a Father, a Wife, or a Friend; but chere 
is a Sort of Affection, which we owe to all Man- 
kind, as being Members of the ſame Family, of 
which GOD is the Creator and Father. Let us 
illuſtrate this, by the circular Undulations, which 
the Fall of a Stone cauſes on the Surface of a clear 
and tranquil Water. The Agitation in the 
Center, by communicating itſelf a far off, forms a 
great Number of trembling Circles, the Faintneſs 
of whoſe Impreſſion, is in Proportion to the Large- 
neſs of their Circumference; till the laſt ſeems to 
eſcape from our Sight. Here is an Image of the 
different Degrees of our Affections. We love, 


principally, that which touches us the moſt nearly; 


and leſs and leſs, in Proportion to the Diſtance. 
We conſider Mankind, with Relation to us, as 


divided into different Claſſes, every one of which, 


increaſi ng 
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increaſing gradually, conſiſts of greater Numbers 
than the former: we place ourſelves in the ſmalleſt, 
which is ſurrounded by others more extended; and 
from thence we diſtribute to the different. Orders 
of Men, which they contain, different Degrees of 
Affection, more or leſs. ſtrong, in Proportion to 
their Diſtance from us; in ſuch a Manner, as that 
the laſt has hardly any Share of it. Theſe different 
Claſſes may be ranked in the following Order: a 
Wife, Children, Friends, Relations, Men of the 
ſame Religion; but this laſt Claſs is nearer or more 
remote, according to the Degree of F anaticiſm, which, 
prevails in the Perſon, who determines its Place: 
next are thoſe of the ſame Trade, or Profeſſion as, 
ourſelves :, the other Claſſes comprehend our Neigh- 
bours, F ellow-citizens, Countrymen, the Inhabi- 
tants of the ſame Region: : and the laſt, which i in- 
cloſes all the reſt, is the univerſal Claſs of Man- 
kind; but this i is moſt commonly | reckoned as no- 
thing. When the Spaniardh, without the leaſt 
Colour of Reaſon, maſſacred Millions of Ame 
ricans, they, doubtleſs, never imagined that they 
ought to make amy Account of Men, whom they had 
met with by Chance, in an unknown Hemiſphere; 3 
who were neither their  Couſins,,. nor their F riends, 
nor Caſtilians, nor Catholics, nor Chriſtians... | 
To love Men, and to behave towards them with 
Kindneſs, only. from the ſingle. Conſideration of 
their being of the human Race, is properly Hu- 


manity. This Sentiment, engraven on the Heart, 


aſſures us of the other ſocial Virtues, and 508 6 
bs, that 
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that they alſo are imprinted there. He who loves 


another Man, tho' he is is in all Reſpects a Stranger 


to him, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe he is a 
Man, certainly will not fail to love him, to whom 


he is bound by cloſer Engagements, and who joins 
| to the Quality of a Man, that of a Friend, a Re- 
lation, or a Countryman. This "Temper will be 


an effectual Reſtraint from any fatal Exceſs of Re- 


ſentment, when we break with Perſons whom we 


have loved with a ſuperior Kind of Affection. 


If we are highly offended by a Wife, or a Son, or 
by any other, for whom we have a peculiar Ten- 


derneſs, we may loſe that Love we have hitherto 


felt for them; but we can never ceaſe to love them 


as our Fellow- Creatures. And thus a Man of the 
greateſt Humanity, may ceaſe to be a Friend; but 
he will never become an Enemy. Humanity is, 


with Reſpect to the other ſocial Affections, what 
the firſt Layer of Colouring is to the Picture; it is 
the Ground on which are painted all the different 


Kinds of Loves, of Engagements, and Friendſhips: 
and, therefore, whoever wants Humanity, will be 
a bad Father, a bad Son, a bad Huſband, and a bad 


Friend. The Sentiment of Humanity, or the 


Love of our Fellow-Creatures, may be diſcovered 
two Ways; either by real Effects, or by ſimple 
Teſtimonies of Affection. We have not always 
an Opportunity of being of Service to Mankind; 
but we have it continually in our Power to let 
them ſee, that we love them by exterior Marks of 
* Humanity, maniſeſted by real Effects, 
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J ſhall call Goodneſs. and, when it is only diſcover- 


ed by exterior Signs, I call it Politeneſs, 


ARTICLE I. Of Goodneſs. BP 
ORAL Goodneſs conſiſts of two Parts: 
the firſt in doing no Evil to others: the 


ſecond in ſerving and doing Good to them. 


I. We muſt not do that to another, 3 


we would not have him do to us.“ This is the 
Rule which determines what Kind of Treatment 


is forbidden by Nature, with reſpect to the reſt 


of Mankind: every Thing, which, were it done 
to ourſelves, would appear hard, barbarous, and 
cruel, is comprized in the Prohibition. But this 
Maxim, ſo extenſive in its Uſe, is very much re- 
ſtrained in our Practice of it: for moſt Men be- 
have, one to another, as if they were perſuaded, 


that it ought never to take Place, except among 
Friends. The particular Inclination, which the 


Members of every Body of Men have for each 


other, is uſeful and neceſſary, as it promotes the 
common Good of Society. It is proper, that the 
Inhabitants of the ſame City, the Subjects of the 
ſame Prince, and the Followers of the ſame-Reli- 
gion, ſhould be united in Intereſt and Sentiments; 
but it ĩs inconſiſtent with Humanity, to confine al 
their Affection to their Aﬀociates, and regard all 
thoſe, who not are ſo, as Enemies. I do not wonder, 


that a Norman. ſhould love a Norman : for who are 


better ſuited to each other? A Pariſian may have 


an Affection for a Pariſian : I have no Objection 


to this: for where will he find Men of more 
Candor 


Of Goal 1 
Candor and Ingenuity? But ought 2 rbb 
born at Domfront, at Vire, or at Caudeber, to hate 
another, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe he was 
born at Paris; or this laſt have an Averſion to 
every Norman ? Theſe hereditary Hatreds of the 
Inhabitants of one Province or Country, towards 
thoſe of another, have an infallible Influence on 
all their Proceedings. We, who are born in France, 
believe ourſelves ſuperior to all the Nations upon 


Earth, in the Perfections of the Heart and Under- | 


ſtanding : the moſt favourable Sentiment we enter- 
tain for our Neighbours, is Compaſſion ; we pity 
them for being ſo far beneath ourſelves. The 


French have a lively Wit, they are bold and cou- | 


rageous, of a gay Humour, of a friendly and be- 
neficent Character. They give Strangers a better 


Reception, than they meet with themſelves in 


other Countries. But why then' do this People, 


ſo extremely hoſpitable, in virtue of, I know not 


what Right, which their Lawyers call Aubaine, 


ſeize upon the Effects of a German, an Italian, 
or an F ngliſhman, whom Death has prevented 


from returning to their native Country ? 


Permit me, for a while, to digreſs from my prin- 
cipal Deſign, which is the Improvement of Man- 
ners, to examine a Practice ſo contrary to Huma- 
nity, in a political Light: it will then, I believe, 
appear as unprofitable, as it is unjuſt :for the Benefit, 


which arriſes from the Execution of ſuch a Law, 


is very inconſiderable, compared with that which 
would accrue from the Abolition of it. The in- 
8 Advantages; by which France excels all 
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the neighbouring States, are the agreeable Tempe- 
rature of its Climate, the Fertilty of its Soil, and 


the Wealth of its Inhabitants. If it was not 
for this Oppreſſion, which is practiſed towards 
Strangers, we ſhould ſee, without doubt, in con- 
ſequence of theſe Advantages, a Concourſe from all 
Parts, of an infinite Number of Artificers, Mer- 
chants, and Men of all Conditions: hence the 
Number of Inhabitants would be conſiderably en- 
creaſed; Emulation in Commerce, and in Arts of 


every Kind, would receive freſn Vigour; and by 


this Means the Kingdom become more flouriſhing. 
Let it not be imagined, that this Multitude of 
Strangers, which would flock into our Provinces, 
would be a Burden to, the Natives. In a Country 
naturally fertile, and where Labour and Induſtry 
are in full Vigour, the Number of its Inhabitants 
muſt increaſe its Riches: ſince one Man is ſuffi- 
cient for the Nouriſhment of ten, what would then 
be the Caſe if all were employed? The Recruits 
which would come from Abroad, would be ſuch, : 
whoſe Intereſt would not ſuffer them to-be idle, thro 
a Neceſſity of procuring a commodious Eſtabliſh- 
ment: for if we examine, with the leaſt Attention, 

we ſhall find, that all the Vagabonds and uſeleſs 
Hands we have amongſt us are Natives, whilſt the 
Foreigners, who have n ms are diligent | 
and induftrious. - _ 

A blind Attachment to chat exterior Worlhip, i in 
which we are educated, is another Source of Ha- 

tred between thoſe of different Profeſſions. This 
Abuſe ariſes from hence, that the vartous Religions 


T5 which 
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which divide Mankind, are not founded on che 


Religion of Nature. For Want of having drawn, 


from this pure Source, thoſe Sentiments of Huma- - 
nity, which would form the whole Univerſe into 
aSociety of Friends; the different Religioniſts make 
a:Pleaſure and a Merit of the moſt cruel Perſecu- 
tions, covering, with the Name of a holy Zeal, 

what, moſt frequently, is nothing elſe. but a Fond- 
neſs for their own Opinion, Prejudice, : Bigotry, 
Cruelty, and a religious Madneſs? If we could 
reaſonably hate any Part of Mankind, on Account 
of Religion, it would be thoſe who make an open 
Profeſſion of hating God. The declared Enemies 
of a Monarch are the Enemies of his Subjects. But 
in what Syſtem of Religion ſhall we find this 
ſhocking Sentiment inclucated? All have the Ho- 
nour of God in View, and all, conſequently, honour 
him. If ſome mingle, with the Homage which they 
pay him, prophane, ſuperſtitious, or ciminal Prac- 


tices, Reaſon does not forbid our rejecting this im- 


pure Allay : but it will not permit us to hate, but 
only to pity thoſe who adopt them. Can there be 
any Thing more ridiculous, than to hate a Perſon, . 
only becauſe he is deceived, eſpecially when his * : 
tention is right * 
There is a Body of Men, whom we oak no 
Sexe: of uſing roughly: theſe are Malefactors, 
a Term, by which we commonly underſtand Rob- 
bers and Murderers. As to the- laſt, we never 
heſitate to judge them worthy of Death, in Virtue 
of the Law of Retaliation, which we regard, upon 
I-don't know what Foundation, as deducible from 
51 „ 


, 
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the Law. of Nature; for I cannot believe, that this 
ſacred Law, which, with reſpect to the Duties of 


Society, inſpires nothing but Sweetneſs, Goodneſs, 


and Indulgence, allows us to ſuppreſs Wickedneſs 


by. Wickedneſs, and to puniſh Homicide with 
Murder. And indeed, I have never yet been con- 
vinced, that God has permitted Men to deſtroy 
one another. Does a Citizen break in upon the 
Peace and Order of the Society, you may hinder 
him from doing it, without hanging him on a 
Gibbet. As to thoſe Robbers, who do not kill, 


it is certain, that they do not deſerve Death, even if 


judged by that Law of Retaliation, which is thought 
of ſuch Weight againſt Murderers; ſince there is 
no Proportion between a Robbery, which is ſome- 
times of a very trifling Nature, and that Life, which 
is unmercifully taken from them. But it is ſaid, th 
are ſacrificed to the public Safety: employ them, 
then, as Slaves, in ſome uſeful Labour: The Loſs of 
their Liberty will be a Puniſhment-rigorous enough 
for their Crime, will ſufficiently ſecure the public 
Tranquility, will redound, at the ſame Time, to the 
Good of the State, and will ſave you the Reproach 
of Injuſtice and Inhumanity. But Men have thought 


fit to make Robbery the moſt itznominious and un- 


pardonable of all Crimes; for this Reaſon, doubtleſs, 
becauſe Money is the God of this World, and, next 
to Life, there is commonly nothing more dear. 
When Paſſion hurries you on to commit Violence on 


another, inſtantly caſt your Eyes on him, to ſee the 


Impreſſion of the divine Hand, and your own:Re- 
ſemblance; and this will be ſufficient to calm your 
Anger. Say not to God, what we are told Cain ſaid 

| to 
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to him, Am I my Brother's Keeper:” Yes; with- 


out doubt, God has committed him to your Care, and 


not only forbids your doing him an Injury, but com- 


mands you to ſerve him to the utmoſt of your Power. 
II. A Perſon, who is friendly and beneficent to 
his Relations, his Benefactors, or his Friends, 


may imagine himſelf generous, tho he is inſen- 


ſible and indifferent, with reſpect to the reſt of 


Mankind, and has not even Charity; a Virtue 


much inferior to that of Generoſity, which is the 
Summit and Completion of all the other ſocial 
Virtues. For the Practice of theſe, we need only 


avoid the Faults which are manifeſtly contrary to 


them, but Generoſity removes us to a much greater 
Diſtance from Vice; ſince it leaves, in the Inter- 
val between that and itſelf, all the Virtues of mere 
Precept and Obligation. Generoſity is a Degree 
of Perfection added to Virtue, over and above the 


| indifpenſible Preſcriptions of the Law: unleſs we 0 


farther than theſe ordain, we ſhall be only free 
from Blame, but not generous. | 

Charity, or, which is the ſame Thing, that gene- 
ral Affection, which is due to all Mankind, is not 
a Virtue of Superercgation. You meet with an 
unknown Perſon * wounded by Aſſaſſins, you 


draw near and dreſs his Wounds : but in this you 
only fulfil the Dictates of Humanity: for, the Need 
he ſtands in of your Aſſiſtance, is a Law which 


obliges you to aſſiſt him. An indigent Perſon is 
preſſed by the Calls of Hunger; but the reliev- 
ing of his Wants, is only the Payment of a Debt: 
the Poor are committed to the Care of Society, 


and 


— 
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: pointed for their Subſiſtence. But complain not 


prefers to it his own ſhocking Bluntneſs and Gothic . 


Sentences. The one blames Politeneſs, becauſe he 
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and the Superfluitics of the Wealthy are juſtly ap- 


of the Succour you lend: them, tho' it be the Price 
of your Sweat and Labour. It coſts you ſome- 
thing, it is true, but it coſts them much more; 

ſince to receive it, under the Title of an Alms, is 
to buy it very e dear. But would you leatn, in one 
Word, how far thoſe good Offices, which are due 
to Mankind, ought. to be extended; let this be 
your Rule, Whatſoever ye wan that Men 


| ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſa unto them,” | | 


ARTICLE II. V Palieneſi. 


JOlitenefs is. that continual Attention, which 
Humanity inſpires i in us, both to pleaſe others, 
and to avoid giving them any Offence. The ſurl 
Plain- dealer exclaims loudly againſt this Virtue, and 


Freedom. The Courtier, and the fawningF latterer, 


on the contrary, ſubſtitute, i in its Place, inſipid Com- 
pliments, Cringings, and a Jargon of unmeaning 


takes it for a Vice; and the other is the Occaſion 
of this, becauſe that which he practiſes is really ſo. 

1 addreſs myſelf to Arnolhug : he ſuffers me to 
advance, while he ſits immoveable j in his Chair. I 


bow : he ſurveys me from Head to Foot, and then = is 
cuts ſhort the Ceremonial, by crying out at a Diſ- Ib 
tance, „ Whs are you? What do you want?” Ib 


Your Advice upon an Affair, Sir, ſays I.“ Let us 
er, ſays Arnolphus ; come to the Point; ; for Lam 
e i 00 in E 
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in a Haſte. » On this I begin: you know Euphemon, 


1 N —+< No : how ſhould I know him ? 


He is a Gentleman | of the younger Branch of 
the Family of — What ſignifies what Family, and 


what Branch he is of? bchat is your Diſpute 


with him?“ I have a Piece of Land contiguous: 
to his _—_ Well, what of that Land ?” He pretends | 
to appropriate it to himſelf. 4 Would he buy it, 
or exchange with you for it? He will do neither. 
In one Word then, what would he have ?” 


He would confiſcate it to his own Uſe, and pre- 
tends upon, I don't know what Foundation, that I 
am his Vaſſal; and that, having failed in doing him 


Homage, my Fife devolves to him. Is it my 


Fault, if you have neglected it?“ But it is falſe 
that I am his Vaſſal. That may be, but don't 


imagine that you will be believed on your bare 


| Word.” I have Records to vouch it. So much 


the better for you. Produce them.” There they 
are. I have not Time to look them over now.“ 


You may do it, Sir, when you are at Leiſure, 
e Well, I'll conſider of it,” When may I wait: 


on you, Sir, for your Advice? I can't tell.” 
But, Sir, Euphemon threatens me with a vigor- 


ous Proſecution, and that quickly. Does he fo ?! 
Wel, you muſt both wait then.“ Arnolphus 
is a Man of Integrity, and a judicious Lawyer: 

but of what Service can his Probity and Capacity 


be to his Fellow-citizens, while he | is thus auſtere © 


and inacceſſible. * l * 4 
Ziblius is a grave and Rudious Man he has the 
Happineſs of being acquainted with all the ancient 
| Nan -. Authors, 
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Authors, and is paſſionately fond of them. He came, 
one Day, to the lovely Lutinda's, whorfhe finds 
ſurrounded by a Circle of Wits ty Admirers. He 
enters with a monſtrous F elt-Hat in his Hand, 
bows with a very ill-Grace, walks aukwardly up 
to Lucinda, treads on her Slipper, rumples her 
Gown, and then, ſtepping haſtily back, throws 
himſelf on a large Couch. The Company ſmile— 
this puts him out of Humonr : they take no more 
Notice, but reſume the Converſation where it 
was broke off. It was a Queſtion of Gallantry, 
of which, upon the Arrival of Biblius, they had 
ſuſpended'the Examination. Every one now enters 
into the Debate, and decides according to his par- 
ticular Taſte; and, at laſt, they aſk Biblius, what 
he thinks of it. I am not accuſtomed, ſays he, 
bluntly, to employ my Thoughts on ſuch filly Stuff: 
but, in- ſhort, fince T am forced to ſpeak, I muſt 
own to you, Gentlemen, that none of your De- 
ciſions pleaſe me: I ſee, plainly, that you have read 
but little of Ariſlotle, tho, J can tell you, he was 
the fineſt Genius of Antiquity ; and, to confute 
you, I need only borrow one Syllogiſm from him.“ 
VE: ad no, Mr. * for Lncinda's Sake, koh 
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ever, 3 his Point, er a rey Aloe, 
and ſupports it with Greet and Zatin Citations, from 
Homer, E uripides, Cicero, Seneca, and Lambinus; 


quarrels with every one of the Company ; laments 


their Ignorance, and upbraids them with it. But 


a. Burſt of Laughter now breaking forth, as in 


Concert, 


* ad Nam 1 1 n e 0 


Concert, from every Corner of the Room, inter- 


rupts our Orator, who was, already, out of Breath. 
On this he loſesall Patience, grows abuſive,. clinches 


his Fiſt, and, ſhaking his Head, leaves the Room, 


and runs to ſhut himſelf up in his College. But 


' Arnolphus and Biblius may, perhaps, be unpolite, 
only for Want of a proper Education: the one has 


ſcen nothing but Briefs, Counſellors, Law-Books, 
and Records; the other, only Claſſes of Boys, 
raw Scholan, Maſters of Arts, and Grammars. 

Let us hear Cte/iphon, an Enemy, from Principle, 


to all the Reſpe& and Complaiſance uſed in Society: 


he is going to make an ingenuous Apology for his 


_ clowniſh Bluntneſs, and to expatiate on the Incon- 
veniencies of Politeneſs. You may think as 


you pleaſe, ſays he, of my Addreſs, my Counte- 
nance, my Attitude, and all thoſe artificial Rules 


of Behaviour, which are called Civility.; Lam in 


no Pain about it; J leave theſe i important Trifles, 
to our young Senators, or our Court Abbẽs. I 


would have People judge of me by my Action, 


and not by my Gait; for I don't viſit my Friends, 


| to do Honour to my Dancing-maſter, As to my 
Manner of living with Mankind, I reduce it to 


this, to ſpeak the Truth, to be ſerviceable to my 


Fellow: creatufes, and never to injure them. Theſe 
being my Principles, I know how to conſtrain and 
deny myſelf, if neceſſary, to do any uſeful Ser- 


vices. I give my Advice, when it is aſked, in 
Affairs that come within my Knowledge. I freely 
employ my. Credit and Influence, and ſometimes 


* Purſe, to aſſiſt my Friends, or whoever has 


Nun 2 Need 
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Need of them. But I think myſclf juſtly diſpenſed 


_ fronra frivolous Complaijance, which can afford no 
ſolid Advantage, to thoſe who demand it. I am 


invited to Dinner, to take a Walk, or, to a Con- 


cert; juſt then J had rather ſtay at home, and I ac- 
cordingly ſtay there. Play is propofed, I don't 
like it ; and therefore I refuſe to play. A Poet 
reads to me his Verſes; they tire me, and 1 yawn 
without Ceremony. A Ball is propoſed ; I find my- 
ſel inclined: to ſleep, and, therefore, go to Bed, I 
hate that ſtudied Complaiſance, that conſtrained 


Keſpect, which, if not contrary to Sincerity, are, 


at leaſt, inconſiſtent with a frank and open Tem- 
per. I ſeldom praiſe others, and would never have 
them praiſe me; becauſe Praiſe is a Kind of Poiſon. 
J. contradict the Man who aſſerts a falſe Fact, or 
advances a falſe Principle; becauſe he muſt be a 
Liar, or a Deceiver, who will not confute a Lie or 
an Error: and this I do, with a Vehemence, that 
adds a Weight to my Refutation. The Rank of the 
Perſon I attack encourages, inſtead of intimidating 
me 3. becauſe, the more conſiderable the Adverſary 
is, the more important it is to humble him. Damon 
is vain, I mortify his Pride; Laura is a Coquette, I 
reproach her with her Intrigues; Leander is a Hy- 
pocrite, I pull off his Maſk; Bertholda is filly and 
affected, I rally and mimic her; Gorgias loves his 
Glaſs, I make him / aſhamed in public. Cydaliſa 


delights in Scandal, L lay open and expoſe her other 


Faults, in order to cure her of this. Lyſamon af- 


ſects to be thought learned, I examine and diſcon- 


cert him. Theſe Perſons v would have been cured 
9227 | | long 
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long ago, had every one behaved like me; but the 


Diſſimulation of the World renders . blind to 


their Vices, and prevents their becoming virtuous, 


by making them believe that they are already ſo.” 
Cteſiphon, in this Portrait, has not belied the 


Frankneſs of his Character: but is not this Frank- 
neſs, for which he profeſſes ſuch a Value, carried 
too far? Any other, except a Cynic or a Flatterer, 

knows how to join Frankneſs with Politeneſs, and, 
without abandoning the one, to account the other, 
as it truly is, a Duty: But, in proving this, let 
us, for the Sake of Method, follow the Plan which 


Ctefiphon himſelf has pointed out to us, and divide 


Politeneſs, as he has done, into three Branches 3 


* 1% 1511 


Gioility, Ne uh and Reſpert. 
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win z is a Ceremonial agreed upon, and 4 
bliſhed amongſt Mankind, with a View to 

give cach other external Teſtimonies of F Friendſhip, q 
Efteem, | and Regard ; yet this Ceremonial varies 
with the different Cuſtoms of Nations: but all 


have one, of ſome Kind or other. And it may 


reaſonably be preſumed, form this univerſal Prac- 
- tice, that it has its Foundation in Nature. F rom 
whence I conclude, that Civility is a Duty pre- 
ſcribed by the Law of Reaſon. It is, with reſpe& 
to Men, what external Worſhip is with regard to 
the Deity : a public Teſtimony, of our internal Sen- 


timents; the Form of which is, in its own Na+ 


ture, idiffirens : for, the Manner of addrefling 
ourſelves to Perſons in various Stations, of ſaluting 
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chem, of expreſſing our = the Terms we 
make Uſe of i in ſpeaking to them, the Titles which 
are to be given them, are all, originally, mere ar- 
bitrary Formalities, which Cuſtom only has eſta» 
bliſhed. Theſe two Things then are certain : the 
one, that every Kind of. Civility, to which we are 
obliged to ſubmit, muſt be comformable to the 
Dictates of right Reaſon and good Senſe: the other, 
that neither good Senſe nor right Reaſon decide, in 
what particular Acts they ought. to conſiſt. The 
beſt Manner of ſhewing our Friendſhip and Regard 
to Mankind, as well as the leaſt liable to Suſpicion, | 
is ; that of ſerving them by all the good Offices in 
our Power; 3 but an Opportunity for doing this does 
ndt always offer : it t Was, therefore, neceſſary, that, 
2 75 Signs ſhould be agreed u upon, certain De- 
monſtrations, by Which We. might let them ſee, 
that we habitually love, eſteem, and honour them; 
and every Nation has choſen thoſe, which, are moſt 
conformable t to the Ideas and Taſte. of. the People: 


and, cherefore, as all arg originally indifferent, our 
Choice muſt be determined by t the, various Cuſtoms 


of the Countries we inhabit. The Frenchman, the; 
Tark, and the Perſian aan, ought. all to be civil ; but 
there is one Kind of Civility for the Frenchman, an- 
other for che Turk, and another for the Perſun. 
If Men, 1 were pure Spirits, capable of communi- 
cating their Thoughts and Sentiments, without ex 


terior Signs, there is no Queſtion but Civility would 


be ſaperfluous : what renders this neceſſary, is, 
their not having this Power. In vain do the Cynic 
and the Clown declaim againſt Civility, in xain do 


INE, 4 * 7 : they 
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FOR treat it as a falſe” and deceitful Commerce, 
only proper ts maſk and diſguiſe | our true Senti- 
ments; for if they really had, as they oupht, that 
Affection, which well-bred Perſons expreſs by reci- 
procal Signs, their Civility would not be impoſture. 
It is true, there are more Men who obſerve the 
Rules of Civility, than who pay a proper Regard. 
to the Duties of Society ; but their Civility i e . 4 
tho" it be deceitful, is, bh ſpite of themſelves, a | x 
Argument i in Favour of the ſocial Virtues : for, to | 
affect an outward Appearance of having virtuous 
Diſpofitions, is to confeſs, that they ought to have 
them in their Hearts. - Nay, they, who openly de- 
clare againſt Civility, do not deny that we ſhould 
feel, for our re norm, Friendſhi IP, Benevo- 
in them, to e that we ſhould conceal Senti- | 
ments ſo juſt and indiſpenſible. | 

- Hermodafus is, nevertheleſs, of this Character. 
You may live ten Years with him, before he ta- 
vours you with a Bow, an obliging Word or 
Look. You would judge, by the ſeeming Indif- 
ference, of his Air, that he believes himſelf the only 
human Creature upon Earth: however, dare but 
to encounter his forbidding Temper, do but afk . 
him to do you a Piece of "Service, and you will, 1 
to your great Aſtoniſhment, find him truly gene- 
rous: but the Favour being done, he will continue 
to live with you upon the fame footing as before; 
always cold, conſtantly reſerved, ever alone. Pea 
netrated with a Senſe of your Obligation, you 
break- out into Profeſſions of your Attachment, 


I Eſteem, 
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Eſteem, and Gratitude ; ; but theſe are all loſt, fon 
he ſees, nothing, hears nothing, and anſwers to 
| nothing. . In ſhort,  Hermadafus would have been. 
2 complete Miſanchropiſt, had he not been natu- 
rally beneficent. | Io | 
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NOmplaiſance i is an honeſt Condeſcenſion, by 
which we bend our Wills, to render them | 
| conformable to thoſe of others. I ſay an boneft 
| Condeſcenſion: for baſely to give Way to the. 
Will of another, in criminal Inſtances, would be 
rather becoming an. Accomplice, than en ; 
fant. | 
The Complaiſance, of which I here ſpeak, con- 
alte then, only in not contradicting the Taſte and 
Sentiments of any Perſon, when we can forbear 
with Innocence; in complying with the Inclina- 
tions of others, and even anticipating them as far 
as we are able. This is not, perhaps, the moſt ex- 
cellent of all the Virtues; but it is, at leaſt, ex- 
tremely uſeful, and very agreeable in Society. ET 
1 See how greatly Alcidamas is beloved, courted, 
| and careſſed. Is it for his Probity ? This Virtue 
it only raiſes our Eſteem, without: engaging our Af- . 
fection. Is it for his Beneficene, and Readineſs to 
do Service to others-? Thoſe who are fond of his 
Company, have not all been in Want of his good 
Offices. Is it becauſe he is. ſprightly, humorous, 
and diverting ? This could only make him agree- . 
able, in thoſe Moments, when * is letter. | 
8 A 1.41; Ne 
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Of Complaiſances 291 
No; he is beloved on Account of that eaſy, en- 
gaging Diſpoſition, which makes his Will not his 
own, while he bends, turns, and faſhions it, fo as 
to oblige all his Friends. As he- diſcovers what 
will give you Pleaſure, he, almoſt, prevents your 
Defires ; and does this, with ſuch a graceful Eaſe, 
that, in the very Moment when he has no other 
End in View than your Delight, you would ima- 
gine that he only followed his own Choice and In- 
clinations. 

We may give a to Mankind by a cour- 
teous Behaviour, by a Gaiety of Temper, or by 
ingenious Sallies of Wit, and Humour ; but not 
any of theſe Ways of pleaſing, is of ſuch univerſal 
Uſe as Complaiſance. You can be courteous only 


| to Equals or Inferiors : there are a thouſand Oc- 


caſions, in which your Gaicty would be ill- placed: 
Points and Repartees, do not always preſent them- 


ſelves ſo readily to the Mind as you could with, 
nor are they always reliſhed ; but if you are of a 


good-natured and yielding Temper, if you take a 
Meaſure in contributing to the Pleaſure of others, 
I can anſwer for the Friendſhip of thoſe about you : 
for this is a Perfection that will be valued at all 
Times, in all Places, and on all Occaſions. 

Rhodelphus is a Man of Merit, and both a Poet 
and a Philoſopher, and would not fail of being ſup- 
portable inall Companies, in ſpite of theſe two Qua- 
lities, could he deſcend fo far as to become complai- 
fant. But how can he do this? Complaiſance 
ſuppoſes Eſteem: now whoever cannot make Verſes, 


or has never read Newton or Deſcartes, is, jn his 


O „ Opinion, 
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Opinzon, no mne than A How 1 


an Ideot, of which, at moſt, we ean only make a 


Sa a Monk, or a Farmer of the public 
ene He imagines. himſelf of a Species ſupe- 
' rior to other Men, and glories. that he is diſtin- 
guiſhed from them, by the Peculiarity of bis 
Maxins, Sentiments, and Inclinations. To con- 
deſcend to humour them, would be to enter into 


their Society, it would be mixing with . whom 
he regards as prophane. 


— 


Atiaura has an amiable. Poiſon, the hay Wit, 


L W and is naturally formed to pleaſe; 
yet, with all theſe Accompliſhments, ſhe is ſhuned 
and hated, But why is this? The Reaſon is, ſhe 


has neither Will nor Sentiment of her on: before 


ſhe can determine what to do or ſay, ſhe muſt wait 
till ſome one has declared his Thoughts or Wiſhes; 
as ſoon as ever this is done, ſhe is of a contrary 
"if en and will act in a quite oppoſite Manner. 


SECT. l. Of Raben. 


r Reſpect 1 ler mean that Regard and De- 
ference. which is founded on the Circum- 


—_— Genius and Quality of Perſons. We 


_ "ought not, for Example, to ſatirize Lawyers in tbe 
- Preſence of a Gentleman of the Law'z "eſpecially 


if his Probity is ſufficient to protect him from Re- 


. "And even, ſuppoling uy deſerves it, it is 


* The French We N has no one Word to og Many 4 in our 


5 en The proper Meaning of it . — Ng at the 
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a of . 
bor uerye ſufkeient that a Charge be well founded, W 
to juſtify him that makes it, ſince it may be done 1 "2M 
at an improper Time, and with a malicious Bit 
terneſs: for, tho Truth is commonly painte! 
naked; the has, nevertheleſs, diſagreeable N e 
which it is ſometimes proper to conceal. e 
Lou are in the Preſence of à great Man, n „ 
every one is aſſiduous in ſhewing him Marks E „„ 
Reſpect: conform yourſelf to the Rules of Cuſtomm 
honour him like the reſt, and behave not with the 
Confidence of a Quaker, 'who would addreſs him 
with thee and than, and ſpeak to him with his Head 
covered. But you will- revere him only in n Pro- 
portion to his Virtues, his Abilities, and perſonal 
Merit; for all the Pomp and Luſtre which ſur- 
rounds him, you conſider only as Smoke and Wind. 
I grant it; but what are the Honours that I defire 
you to beſtow on him, but Wind and Smoke. 1 
deſire you not to praiſe him, if he is only worthy 
of Contempt; ; to flatter, his Tafte; if he has nene; 
. to applaud his Wit, if he is a Fool; to Ertel his 11 
Knowledge, if he is ignorant. You will run no 
Hazard of forfei iting your Sincerity, by beltowing” | 
upon him only a mute Kind of Homage. This i is 
abſolutely neceſſary ; for that gubordination, which 
is fo requiftte' for the Government ef the State, 
would foon be "Ueſtroyed, if People, eſpecially in 1 
public, were to-honour the Great ves, in Propure a 
tion to their real Merit. ** +5 
Hipftas is, you fay, a ſtupid Wierch, Ainet 3 
either Genius, Probity, or Diſcernment. Cloathid d 
in a poor Monkich Frock, he crept into an obſcuſe 
| Cloiſte, 


Odette, n nne juſtly nn in bw = 
Dar of the Recluſe :. at laſt the Government 5 £2 
of the Monaſtey became vacant by the Deam W 
A 0 their Chief; when an imprudent Female De- 
; # . | FH i votee, of whoſe Conſcience he was become the 
* Director, undertook to decorate him with this. 
1 poor Pre eminence: but her Scheme failed, Hip- 
dia was not thought worthy to govern, even a 
E |  .. -- Society of Monks. The humble Penitent, piqued ” 
mit i provoking, Diſappointment, contrived to 
..__ _ avenge herſelf in a very ſingular Manner ;. and 
mat wWas by procuring ſor him a Biſhopric. 
Take away from Hippias, you may ſay, his Cro- 
iar and his Mitre, and he will then be a finiſh'd 
=. Blockhead, unworthy of the leaſt Attention from 
242 Manof Senſe. This I readily confeſs : but as 
WG be is-now actually i in Poſſeſſion of this Croſiar and 
Mlitre, he deſerves, at leaſt, a reſpectful Bow. 
Do not diſpute ſuch a Trifle, I give you. Liberty 
E  enough,. when 1 diſpenſe with : giving him 
NF 3 | your Eſteem. | 
. not an Air of 8 bribes the Af. 
. gicted, who are lamenting over their Loſſes or 
Diſaſters. Ox, if you groan, yourſelf, under ſome 
Alreadful Calamity, go not to fatigue, with your 
8 Lamentations, thoſe Favourites of Fortune, 
5 who cannot remove the Cauſe of your Diſtreſs. 
"Rn 5 It would be inſulting over the Grief of an af- 
by flicted Widow, | drowned in Tears, and lament- 
5 7 | 2% 4 the Loſs of a Husband tenderly beloved, to 
RT come and telf 2 with an' Air of M. 
that 
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l „ 
hat your Live will ſoon be crowned,” and; that 
ſpeedily you ſhall be the happieſt of Husbands. 3 
Lau are running to inform Menalcas of the Favour 
the King has done you, in preſenting you the : , 
| Ribbon of a certain Order of Knighthood: turm 
back; this Favour has juſt been refuſed to him, and „ 
he will not be in a Humour to partake of your 3 4 
Joy. Some Degree of Wit, or rather of Judg- — 4 
ment is neceſſary to render us capable of this Man- . 4 
ner of ſhewing our Reſpe& : we may become. | 
civil, by obſerving the Cuſtoms and Uſages of 
the World; the Goodneſs of a Man's Heart may 
make him friendly: and camplaiſant ; ; but a Fool + 
will be always a Novice in the Science of Refpert. © "A 
Death fnatched from the Arms of Fanny a moſt 
amiable Infant, the precious Pledge of the Love 
of her deceaſed Husband. A Crowd of Friends . 
endeavoured to comfort her, or, atleaſt, to give " 
ſome Diverſion to her Grief. Alicia, a more 
fortunate Mother, in her Turn, came to viſit he 
Friend, and brought with her the living Fruits of 3 
her happy Fertility, dear precious Objects of her J Wes: 4 
Tendetneſs and Complacency ! and, unhappily * 
for Fanny, the only Subject of her Diſcourſe.” She 
entered immediately upon a tedious Recital of their 
pretended Perfections, the Sallies' of their Imagi- 
nation, the Penetration of their little Minds, tze 
Sweetneſs of their Tempers, and the Regularity „ 1 U 
their Features; ſhe was ſtill going on, and ſeemed 5 = 
as if the would never make an End, when Fanry, & ; 
petites: with Grief, interrupted her with hefe 
Words 
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